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| ipenary is possible—and I offer 
in proof of it, first, Julie Cane’s 
father. 

He grocer, an unsuccessful 
grocer, a suburban grocer in a little shop 
across the street from the Jersey Cen- 
tral railroad station in Findellen. Out- 
wardly, he was a shy and rather stupid- 
looking small fat man, with hair the 
color of coffee-sugar and features as 
weak as the mold-print on a soft pat of 
butter. If you knew him, even in his 
younger days, he must have seemed to 


was a 
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you the perfect flower and product of all 
the dullness of small-town life. Yet he 
cherished a secret and absurd ambition 
which he never mentioned to anyone— 
not even to his wife—any more than 
most of us confess the impossible dreams 
that animate our fondest hopes of our- 
selves. He planned to be some day rich 
enough to retire, build himself an ob- 
servatory in a back garden, buy an equa- 
torial telescope, and become an as- 
tronomer. 

You would never have suspected it. 
All rights reserved. 
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He read secretly great numbers of scien- 
tific books, especially the books of that 
elder Dumas of astronomy, Camille 
Flammarion; but he was naturally as 
shy about talking of science as most 
people are shy about discussing their re- 
ligion, and for the same reason. More- 
over, his pious reticence had been made 
doubly mute by a school principal who 
had warned him that he should never 
discuss subjects of which he did not 
know how te pronounce the words— 
after Cane had been getting the better 
of him in a dispute about the nebular 
theory, across the grocery counter—and 
although the school teacher’s advice was 
given insultingly, to end the argument, 
it helped to prevent Cane thereafter 
from talking about his reading to any- 
one who seemed educated; and there 
was no temptation to talk about it to 
the rest of his world. 

This reading and this ambition were 
not due to any superficial and fantastic 
whim in him. ‘They came from some- 
where in the subsoil of his essential 
being, where he hid a sort of mystical 
religious feeling about life. It was a feel- 
ing that expressed itself darkly in his 
failure as a business man, in his lack of 
push, and in his inability to make friends 
and sell them groceries—just as a more 
orthodox religious renunciation of the 
world might have made him a monk. 
And it was a feeling that welled up in 
him like an emotional chill on what 
might seem, to an onlooker, very com- 
monplace occasions. 

It welled up so, for instance, when he 
heard his daughter Julie’s first wail 
against the world. 


II 


That was on a bright October morn- 
ing in the early eighteen-eighties. He 
had been summoned excitedly from his 
shop downstairs, and he had come run- 
ning in his white apron to the doorway 
of his wife’s bedroom. He had caught 
at the door jambs with both hands when 
he saw what the doctor was doing, and 


he hung there, staring. The doctor, | 
his knitted waistcoat, with his shir 
sleeves rolled to bis bare elbows, w: 
holding up like a butcher, by the hind 
legs, a little animal the size of a suckin, 
pig, watching it as if, having stuck jt 
with a knife, he were waiting for it {. 
die. Suddenly, he smacked it. |; 
writhed with a choked and gurglin.: 
wail. And at the sound of that wail 
Cane felt a terrifying emotion. 

A sublime emotion! It was as if the 
earth had dropped from under him ani 
left him suspended by the door posts in 
the midst of the bottomless mystery of 
the world’s existence which the every- 
day sights and ordinary aspects of the 
world commonly concealed from him. It 
was an emotion that he had once doted 
on—and dreaded. As a boy, he had 
often induced it at night—instead of say- 
ing his prayers—lying on his back in bed, 
staring at the darkness. He had not, for 
years, remembered the imagined scenes 
by means of which he used to produce it 
in himself; yet, when it flashed upon 
him now, it brought with it, instantane- 
ously, the whole elaborate vision wit! 
which, in his adolescence, he had so 
often awed and frightened himself. 

He would imagine himself floating 
through the great void of the beavens, 
beyond the farthest limits of the known 
universe; and, drifting there, as a dis- 
embodied intelligence—all alone in that 
empty blackness, in that absolute noth- 
ingness and cold vacancy—he would say 
to himself: “‘There’s nothing here. 
There never has been anything here. 
There never can be anything here. Sci- 
entiftically speaking, out o’ nothing, 
nothing can never come.” 

Then, in the vast and blind distance, 
he would see a vague glow, a sort of dim 
yellow mist of light; and, in it, little 
definite centers of light would gradually 
grow and strengthen. “Ah!” he would 
say to himself, ‘‘this’s impossible. 
Scientiftically speaking, this’s impossible. 
Out o’ empty darkness, how can light 
come?” 

Slowly he would realize that he was 
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looking, from the desert wastes of space, 
at the impossible and incredible solar 
system. There, in its center, swung the 
small globe of the sun. The stars came 
rushing toward him, like a blast of 

blown across the immensity 
him and below him, at great 
distances from one another, in a con- 
fusion of orderly motion. Unexpectedly 
from the sun, he felt the miracle of heat. 
Air began to rusb past him. And then, 
through clouds, he saw the earth, the 
ereen earth, full of that final impos- 
sibility, life, animal life, human life, and 
most unexplainable of all, human in- 
telligence. And lying on his back in bed, 
afloat in that terrific mystery, he would 
feel a sinking in his insides and be 
horrified with awe. 

Now he seemed to see it all again, 
in the flash of a second, at the sound of 
the thin wail from his newborn child. 
Out of nothingness, a human voice. 
And the old emotion struck him in the 
legs like a fright and made his knees 
shake and his white apron quiver. 

To the doctor, smiling at him, he 
looked merely scared and stupid. 

“You have a daughter, Mr. Cane.” 

He did not answer. He stared through 
his glasses—a young grocer with small, 
weak, whitish eyes—a young grocer in 
a soiled apron, his shirtsleeves gartered 
at the elbows and protected at the 
wrists by woven straw cuffs, Cane, the 
grocer. He had callow side-whiskers in 
the style of the day, and he wore a 
paper collar with a neck scarf that was 
held at its knot by a gold ring. 

His wife was looking at him with a 
peculiar air of peevish and malevolent 
triumph, as if to say: “There now! 
Were you wrong or weren’t you?” He 
did not notice her. He turned away, 
stupidly dumb, with the feeling that his 
feet were not yet sure of the earth under 
them. He walked with a sort of fum- 
hling-footed dignity—very important 
and very old—a father, a person of an 
earlier generation. His knees were jerky 
as he went downstairs into the back 
storeroom of his shop. 
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He could see customers waiting for 
him, three of them, sitting on stools 
before the counter in silence. He drew 
some cider into a pint measure from the 
spigot of a barrel behind the back par- 
tition, drank a mouthful, replaced the 
measure, and went into the shop briskly 
—Cane, the grocer—in the changed 
manner of an actor assuming a role. 

It was a role for which he was hope- 
lessly miscast, and the fact that he was 
playing it I offer as another proof that 
anything is possible. The part bad been 
so slowly and so slyly imposed on him 
that he had never questioned it. And, 
in fact, the imposition had begun before 
he was born. His father, a Connecticut 
school teacher, had taken the first false 
step by migrating to New York to make 
a fortune. His commercial ambition 
had propelled him into the position of 
bookkeeper in a Broadway grocery, and 
left him stranded there for life. Having 
transshipped his cargo of hopes to his 
son, he forced the boy to give up his 
school studies and become a clerk in the 
same shop; and after the mother’s death, 
when the natural conflict between father 
and son became continuous, John es- 
caped the paternal tyranny by taking 
to the road as a commercial traveler for 
a wholesale house. He had some vague 
idea that such travel would be edu- 
cational. He was given a suburban 
territory, and on his rounds he came to 
Findellen and to Sowers’ grocery, where 
Annie Sowers was trying to run the 
business while her father lay ill up- 
stairs. 

Cane did not recognize her as the 
next false agent of fate. She was an 
incompetent, distracted woman of thirty, 
struggling against sharp customers, bad 
debts, and a delivery boy who was 
irresponsible. Cane sold her several bills 
of goods, between customers, patiertly, 
touched by her expression of pale and 
worried inadequacy. She seemed to him 
to be chiefly engaged in a bewildered 
pursuit of a lead pencil which she always 
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thrust into the back-knot of her red 
hair and always forgot to seek there. 
His mother had had red hair. He felt 
sorry for her. He was not himself very 
efficient commercially, and it flattered 
him to find some one whom he could 
pity as worse than he. 

To her of course, he was a successful 
New York business man, young and 
rather handsome. 

Then, one Saturday afternoon, swing- 
ing back in his suburban circle to 
Broadway, he dropped off at Findellen 
to pick up an order from her, and he 
found her in a madly distracted state, 
trying to get a doctor for her father 
who seemed on the point of death— 
unable to wait on her customers—farm- 
ers and their wives, in town to buy 
their week’s supplies—deserted by her 
delivery boy with whom she had quar- 
reled, and so unpopular with her neigh- 
bors that she would not even ask anv 
of them to help her. Cane hung up his 
hat and coat in the back storeroom, 
put on her father’s apron, took charge 
behind the counter, and sent her up- 
stairs. 

Old Sowers died that night, and it 
was Cane who closed the shop and 
notified the undertaker. She had ap- 
parently no relatives and certainly no 
friends. Some church acquaintances 
came to her and Cane left them in 
control of the tragedy and went for the 
night to the Union Hotel, instead of 
returning at once to New York. The 
delay probably indicated an inclination 
in him of which he was unaware. 

The next day was Sunday. He woke 
to a fine, brightly-painted, newly sun- 
varnished autumn morning; and after 
breakfast—having sauntered down the 
empty Center Street and looked at the 
black streamer on the grocery door—he 
turned toward the wooded hills behind 
Findellen, in need of a solitary walk. 

He liked the little town as he passed 
through it; and he liked the view of the 
Jersey flats that opened as he ascended 
the hill-road above them. Findellen 
had as yet few shade trees; to the 
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pioneer farmers who had built it trees 
were an enemy that had to be clesred 
away. But on the steep and rocky 
hillside where farming was impossible 
the woods had been allowed to live jn 
an Indian reservation of their own, and 
Cane enjoyed them with city eyes. In 
their barbaric autumn foliage, they were 
as picturesque as blanketed and painted 
savages, impassive, indifferent, medi- 
tative, sunning themselves. He sat 
among them, in their own mood, on the 
top of the ridge, and looked down on 
Findellen. He saw it as a little friendly 
gathering of white houses that appeared 
idle and contented. A man might be 
very happy there, with a small shop to 
support him. He would have time to 
read and to think. 

He went on over the ridge into the 
next valley; and he liked the cedar 
trees that volunteered along the party- 
lines, where the farmers let them live 
till they were large enough to be killed 
for fence posts. And he liked the Dutch 
colonial farmhouses which had not yet 
rotted away, and the yellowing scrub- 
oak and the crimson sumach. It would 
be pleasant to walk these roads on Sun- 
day, after a week’s work. If he could 
take over old Sowers’ shop—But how? 
Well, if he could, for instance, get the 
wholesale people to advance the needed 
capital on condition that he should 
always buy his groceries from them. . . . 

When he returned to Findellen in the 
late afternoon, tired and sunburned but 
full of country air and the country food 
of a crossroads hotel, he almost had his 
mind made up to buy the grocery if Miss 
Sowers would sell it, and if he could get 
the money to buy it. But be could not 
decide whether he ought to speak to her 
about it, or wait and come back in a 
few days, after the funeral. 

And he might never have brought 
himself to any real decision if he had not 
seen Annie Sowers coming out of the 
cemetery as he returned down Mountain 
Avenue. She was alone. She had evi- 
dently been looking at the burial plot. 
Tall and tbin, in a tight black dolman 
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THE VERANDAH OF THE UNION HOTEL WAS THE CENTER OF FINDELLEN’S LIFE 


and a skirt that had once been worn 


with a narrow hoop, she bore ber tragedy 
stiffly, in a repressed rigidity. 

“Miss Sowers?” he said, coming up 
beside her as she approached a street 
corner. 

She did not turn to look at him, and 
he kept his eyes on the distance, as if it 
would have been an indelicacy to glance 
at her. She had her head dropped a 
little, her gaze fixed on her clasped 
hands, in the pose of a mourner coming 
down a church aisle. 

“I oughtn’t to speak of it, I guess,” 
he mumbled, walking beside her. “I 
just wanted to say—I was afraid you’d 
sell the business before I got back, 
an’ [—” 

They were at the street corner. “T’ll 
not,”’ she said, without moving her lips; 
and she turned at right angles from him 
into the cross street, continuing on her 
way with all the conventions of grief 
perfectly preserved, as if she had not 
spoken. 

His hand moved to raise his hat, but 
stopped and rubbed his nose instead. 
He coughed—to show the world that 
he was innocent of any impropriety 
and then went on in the general direction 
of the Union Hotel, with his future 
unalterably set. 








IV 


His wholesale firm was far from being 
sufficiently convinced of his business 
ability to be willing to lend him money. 
“We think, however,” they assured him, 
“that you’d be wise to return to retail 
trade. In fact, we’ve practically de- 
cided to give your territory to Mr. 
Greening, and if you can swing this 
proposition at Findellen. . . .” 

His idea of swinging it was to propose 
to Miss Sowers that he should take over 
the shop from her and gradually pay for 
it out of his profits. And her idea was 
that he should come and work for her 
as a clerk, and gradually purchase the 
business out of his wages. They 
compromised by agreeing to go into a 
sort of partnership: he was to give her 
his experience and his services, and she 
was to give him his board and fifty per 
cent of the net profits. The profits, net 
or gross, were blissfully unknown, be- 
~ause her father had never kept any 
books except a day-book of customers’ 
accounts. , 

Three days later, Cane’s trunk was in 
the back storeroom, and he was at 
work behind the counter. The public 
accepted him as a hired clerk; neither 
he nor Annie Sowers explained the situ- 
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ation to anyone; and at first no one 
asked about it. They were left, undis- 
turbed, to those instinctive explorations 
of each other’s likes and dislikes that 
are the beginnings of better acquaintance 
—or the end of it. 

He found that she was cut off from her 
neighbors, the other shopkeepers, by her 
openly expressed conviction that they 
were all dishonest, all liars, all petty 
thieves. She told him anecdotes of them, 
reported to her by her father, and she 
told them with an indignation which 
Cane accepted as natural in a woman. 
To him, their practices were among the 
usual tricks of the trade. He under- 
stood them all, though he did not 
imitate them. He was too impractical 
for that. He could not have given a 
customer short weight without redden- 
ing criminally. 

“Anyway,” he justified himself, “‘it’s 
bad business. You’ve got to keep your 
customer’s confidence. That’s what’s 
the matter with a lot o’ these small-town 
stores.” 

She accepted this as satisfactory. 

He found that she was cut off from 
her church acquaintances by an inde- 
pendence in religious thought which she 
had acquired from her father. She went 
to church in order to pray, but she did 
not join in any of the church activities. 
“Well,” he said, “I guess it’s good for 
business to go to church. I don’t go 
myself, but still—”’ 

His mother had been religious, and 
he was used to having his own opinion 
in such matters, without offending any- 
one by expressing it. And this, too, was 
satisfactory to Miss Sowers. 

He knew how to keep books. As a 
boy he had helped his father. And, for 
the first month, he was busy at all hours 
of the night, taking stock, appraising 
goods, closing old accounts, entering up 
his ledger, and trying hopefully to figure 
out an overhead of rent, taxes, repairs, 
and living expenses—for it appeared 
that her living, as well as his board, was 
to come out of the gross. He slept on a 
cot in the back storeroom, beside an 





old Franklin stove, with his little lil, rary 
of second-hand volumes arranged 1, 
bookcase made of empty lemon-bhvxes: 
and he was as happy as a rabbit tha; 
had been chased by all the dogs in the 
world and now found itself safe and 
quiet in a deep burrow. She did the 
cooking and the housework. They ate 
breakfast together before he opened the 
shop. The rest of the day he spent 
behind the counter, she relieving hin 
to let him eat the meals that she pre- 
pared for him upstairs, and joining hin 
in waiting on the customers when }si- 
ness was brisk. On Sundays he walked 
over the hills with a book in his pocket. 

Meantime, he was momentarily dis- 
tracted by the conception of a new 
scientific theory that had come upon 
him, from nowhere, with a promise of 
explaining everything in the world. And 
he felt that if he could first work it out, 
in all its details, he might even be able 
to apply it to the solution of his grocery 
problems. 

It was this—and I give it at length 
because it is a fair sample of the sort of 
thinking that went on endlessly behind 
Cane’s dumb preoccupation: 

It had occurred to him that the vital 
principle in all things, probably, was 
heat. Life was warm; death was cold. 
The moment of dissolution was the 
triumph of cold over heat. Moreover, 
all love and sympathy and kindliness 
were warm. ‘They were moral mani- 
festations, so to speak, of the vital 
principle. But all hate and indifference 
and ill-will were cold. And, by and 
large, the struggle between these two 
antagonistic principles, heat and cold, 
was at the bottom of the whole battle 
of life, the succession of the seasons, 
the moral conflict in the human heart, 
and the fight between God and Satan. 

Applying this to the grocery business. 
a wise man would always take his stand 
on the side of warmth. How? Well, to 
be practical, he would have the outside 
of his shop painted a warm color—si\v. 
red. And the truth of the whole theory 
was at once strongly supported for Cane 
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HE SAW IT AS A LITTLE GATHERING OF WHITE HOUSES IDLE AND CONTENTED 


by the fact that people naturally liked 
warm colors, especially red. Then, the 
inside of the shop should be warm, 
perhaps a sunny yellow; and it should 


be well lighted at night. For the same 
reason, his manner to his customers 
ought to be warm, kindly, sympathetic. 
The sawdust on the floor—this being in 
the days when grocers sprinkled saw- 
dust—should be fresh every morning. 
He even thought of coloring it in some 
way, and he decided to get always cedar 
sawdust, which is ruddy, or, failing that, 
tanbark, He cleaned up his showcases, 


rearranged his windows, and put the 
brightest labels in the front rows of his 
canned goods. He improved his manner 
to his customers, but he was rather 
blushing and awkward about it—with 
the result that some of the women 
thought he was trying guiltily to flirt 
with them. A growing suspicion of him 
was increased when he undertook to 
dress more vitally, and made himself 
look rather fast. Most disastrous of all, 
he began to be more sunny and beaming 
with Annie Sowers, and more apprecia- 
tive of the cooking and washing and 
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ironing and sewing that she did for him. 
He even noticed, with a little thrill that 
her red hair was on the side of virtue 
and all things good. He felt that he 
liked her hair. 

He liked, too, the way in which she 
trusted his business ability and agreed 
to everything he proposed, without 
questioning it. She was almost meek in 
her deference to his superior wisdom. 
“IT never had much to do with the store,” 
she explained, ‘‘till father was took 
sick”; and she had obviously elected 
him to her father’s place in her life, 
although she was older than he. Even 
in the matter of his books, she was 
touchingly deferential. She never read, 
herself. It had never occurred to her to 
read scientific books, any more than to 
read law; and it overcame her like a 
revelation of new truth that there could 
be useful knowledge in books and that 
Cane was wise to read them. “Helps 
you to know the ropes,” he said crypti- 
cally, and she agreed. 

And then, one Monday morning in 
November, he wakened early to hear 
her rattling the kitchen stove-lids over- 
head. Since it was his accepted duty to 
be up first, to tend to the fires, he 
thought that he had ovérslept, and he 
jumped out of his camp cot and dressed 
hastily in the shivering darkness of the 
storeroom, without looking at his watch. 
When he struck a light and found his 
glasses it turned out to be not yet six 
o'clock; and he smiled to himself, in the 
forgiving superiority of that masculine 
efficiency with which she had endowed 
him. Her watch, of course, was wrong. 
He went upstairs to tell her so—and to 
wash in the kitchen sink. 

He found her fully dressed, her hair 
smoothed for the day, very wide awake 
and palely thoughtful. “I know,” she 
said when he told her what time it was. 
“T couldn’t sleep.” 

She had always managed not to in- 
trude on his toilet in the kitchen, but 
now she proceeded to put the coffee on 
the stove and to boil the water for the 
porridge while he shaved and washed. 


“Don’t mind me,” she said. 


“Fat her 
ust to wash out here while I was ge' {jy 
breakfast.” And she said it softly, \ it} 
a smile at once shy and intimate. 

He found that he liked having her 


there. He grinned at her in the glass 
when he saw her looking, amused, at the 
spectacle he made with his chin lathered 
“Father didn’t ust to shave,” 
plained. 

“*Mebbe let it grow, myself,”’ he mut- 
tered, poising the razor. 
She shook her head. 

“No? Why?” 

She looked down at the porridge. “J 
like . . . It looks better.” 

He understood that she had almost 
said she liked him as he was, and he 
felt the vital principle of warmth slowly 
rising in a flush under his lather. They 
were silent, but there was something 
going on in their silence. He found 
himself very pleasantly aware of her, 
even when he could not see her. He 
liked the subdued clatter of dishes and 
the scrape of the spoon as she stirred 
oatmeal into the boiling water. He 
liked the sound of her skirt as she moved 
about. And when he turned, wiping his 
face, he liked the simple gingham work 
dress that she wore; it had been molded 
by use to follow the curves of her slight 
figure. 

“TI think I'll make pancakes,” she said. 

If he had been romantic and she had 
put on an evening gown in order to play 
Chopin nocturnes while he sat and 
watched her, it could not have been 
more effective than the music and the 
deftness of her batter-mixing at that 
moment. The aroma of the coffee began 
to be a boudoir perfume that was se- 
ductive. He said huskily, “Lemme 
help set the table.” 

She continued absorbed in her cooking 
while he walked solemnly in and out, 
from the kitchen cupboard to the dining- 
room table, handling the dishes almost 
reverently and certainly with tenderness. 
He thought them pretty dishes. She 
had flushed with the heat of the stove: 
her long pale features seemed less plain 


she ex- 


**No, don’t.” 
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and colorless; and the bend of her head 
was gravely maternal as she turned the 
pancakes. She looked up at him once 
and smiled with a peculiar wistful and 
ap] rehensive expression of the eyes. 

lo Cane all women were divided into 
twoclasses. In one class was his mother, 
who had died young; she was a wholly 
spiritual being of heavenly benevolence 
whom you adored and desired to protect. 
In the other class were all other women. 
They were either vaguely absurd 
creatures—all sex and its satisfaction— 
of whom commercial travelers told smok- 
ing-room stories; or they were cunning 
parasites who lived to exploit man either 
by marrying him or not. Cane was 
quite unconscious of this classification 
in his mind, and he did not realize that 
Annie Sowers had taken on some of the 
qualities of his mother’s class. 

When breakfast was ready she sat 
down opposite him at the table, peured 
coffee for him, and helped him to bacon 
and pancakes. He watched her hands. 
They were working hands, bony and 
hig-knuckled, but they were offering 
him the food which they had cooked for 
him, and the sight of them gave him a 
grateful emotion. They were motherly 
hands. He wanted to make some re- 
turn to them, to protect her, to work 
for her, to make her happy. He smiled 
across the table at her. She looked 
down at her plate and blushed. And 
then she said hastily, as if it had been 
on her mind al! morning, “They won't 
let us go on this way.” 

Her tone conveyed bad news, though 
he did not understand what she meant. 
“What way?” 

“They say it’s a scandal.” 

“What is? Who?” 

“Yesterday, at church—He came up 
an’ spoke to me—the minister. He 
says we can’t go on like this. I told ’m 
it was a—a partnership. He says they’re 
talkin’ about us.” 

Cane was uncomfortably red. “None 
o their business,” he muttered, jabbing 
at the tablecloth with a fork. 

“That’s what I told ’m.” 
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him a swift glance. He was glowering 
down at the table cover. 

She waited. 

Seeing that he had nothing to sug- 
gest, she went on shakily, “I told ’m 
how it was. I told ’m it was a partner- 
ship. And he said we couldn’t do it 
we couldn’t have a partnership, this 
way—unless we got 

She swallowed the word, frightened, 
and when he looked up, her mouth was 
twisted into a sort of apologetic grimace 
that tried to pretend it was a smile, but 
the expression of her eyes betrayed her. 
In spite of a shameful apprehension, 
there was a wistful half-hope. 

“All right,” he said. ‘‘ Let’s.” 

Her look held for a_ penetrating 
moment and then broke and quavered 


into tears. She gulped, shaking her 
head. “Oh, no,’ she breathed out on a 
sob And covering her face with her 


hands, she began to weep. 

“That's all right,” he said. 
I'd like to.”” 

“Oh, no! No,” she wailed. 

He went around the table and stood 
beside her. “Don’t feel that way about 
it. It’s all right.” He made as if to 
stroke her hair but ended by patting her 
shoulder. “It needn’t make any differ- 
ence. We can just do it, so as to stop 
their talk—you know.” 

“Oh, don’t,” she cried. “‘ Don’t.” 

And there was such a shamed pain in 
her tone that he could not endure it. 
He bent down and put an arm round 
her. “‘ Don’t feel that way about it. [I’m 
such a—I never thought about it. I’ve 
just been thinking how comfor’ble I 
was here, an’ how good you were to me. 
It’s—it’s been great. An’ I was think- 
ing only this morning how pretty your 
hair was, an’ how I liked to see you 
cooking an’ everything—with the way 
the coffee smelled an’ everything. I 
don’t see why we couldn’t be just as 
happy. I’ve been awful happy. Un- 
less you don’t want to?” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t. ’ve said it,” 
sobbed. 

“You didn’t say it,”’ he consoled her. 


“Td— 
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“It was the minister. You were just 
telling me what the minister said, an’ 
I said, ‘ All right, then, let’s get married.’ 
I'd’ve asked you any way. I've been 
going to.” 

“You wouldn't! You haven't! Oh, 
go away,” she cried. ““Goaway. Don’t 
speak to me.” 

He went away. He went downstairs 
to the shop. But he knew that it was 
only a temporary withdrawal. He 
knew that he had committed himself. 
He realized that his apparently fluid 
and unsettled life had suddenly “‘jelled”’ ; 
and he felt a natural depression that 
was partly the mood of indigestion and 
partly the cramped prospect of his 
future as a retail grocer. 

He began mechanically to shake down 
the base-burner that warmed the shop, 
to fill it with coal, to sweep up the saw- 
dust, and sprinkle the floor afresh. It 
was a dark November morning with a 
cold rain, and he lighted all his lights. 
The effect was cheering. He was warm 
and dry, protected, comfortable, while 
the whole hurried, driven, weather- 
beaten world of anxious men and 
women scurried past his door to catch 
an early train. He stood looking out at 
them from his snug shelter, and he be- 
gan to brighten. As the fire burned up, 
a pleasant odor of scorched stove-polish 
joined the distillation of sweet, stuffy 
smells that make the aromatic essence 
of a little grocery store. He drew a long, 
contented breath. 

He said to himself, “First thing, I 
guess, I’ve got to get a license or some- 
thing.” 

Vv 

Looking at it from the outside, it 
must have seemed an in possible mar- 
riage. She was five years older than he, 
a confirmed spinster, without any phys- 
ical charms whatever, and apparently 
as cold as a neuter bee. He was a shy, 
timid, impractical failure, of a monastic 
disposition, unromantic, simple-look- 


ing, and dumb. If you had seen them 
standing up together before the minister, 
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you could only have asked in am ize. 
ment, “What in the world do they seo jy 
each other?” 

You ask that, of course, of half {|e 
marriages which you observe in your 
lifetime. And the answer in the Care- 
Sowers case is the answer in every : se 
Anything is possible, in the way of 
marriage, with the human mind as tia 
mind is. 

It is true that—although she had 
practically asked him to marry her— she 
began, in the first week, to behave as if 
he had betrayed her into marriage and 
disgraced her. She refused to receive 
any congratulatory visits from hier 
church acquaintances—refused with re- 
sentment—and made him tell them that 
she was ill, and secluded herself like an 
invalid. She would not go behind the 
counter to wait on customers while he 
ate his meals; she left his food in the 
back storeroom, and he got it when he 
could. That amused him; he mistook 
it for the delicate bashfulness of a bride— 
which perhaps, in part, it was. 

And it is true that—although she had 
practically asked him to marry her—he 
began at first to behave as if he had done 
the whole thing himself. He bore him- 
self toward her with a queer sort of air 
a mild and vacillating assumption of the 
arrogance of a conquering Turk to a 
new slave in his harem. At the same 
time he was impatient of the amount of 
attention that she needed, with her 
headaches and her sleeplessness and her 
general mood of being indisposed to eat 
or exercise. If there were no extrava- 
gant passion in his feeling for her—or 
hers for him—that is to say, no more 
than that they had married “ good pals,” 
according to the best Puritan American 
ideal; and if they began their married 
life with little but a decent and com- 
panionable respect for each other, that, 
too, is in accordance with the purest 
American aspiration. 

In short, their marriage was a typical 
American marriage of a certain sort, 
and it might have worked itself out, in 
its natural slow course, according to the 
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pattern which is most common among 
Puritan American marriages—no matter 
how shoddy the material under that 
pattern may seem to you in this partic- 
ular case. But, as it happened, an 
absurd incident suddenly accelerated 
the progress of their orderly marital 
history and heightened the disaster of 
their mutual disillusionment _ridicu- 
lously. And the incident was this: 

One night, about three weeks after 
their wedding, she had gone to bed 
rather early, as soon as the shop was 
closed, and he was sitting up to read, 
in the front room, beside the stove, in 
an armchair that had been her father’s. 
It was a stiffly padded easy-chair, so- 
called, covered in a horsehair upholstery 
that was slippery. Cane maintained 
himself in it by drawing it up to where 
he could recline in it with his feet on the 
stove, his elbows on the wide arms, the 
book held high. He had attained his 
ideal of perfect luxury—to be reading at 
midnight, alone, in a warm room. And 
having picked up, at second hand, that 
afternoon, an odd volume of a scientific 
series—a volume on Descent and Dar- 
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winism—he was enjoying an intellectual 
adventure. Darwin! 

He had hidden the book until his wife 
went to bed, and he was reading it now 
like a boy with a forbidden volume. He 
did not understand more than half the 
words. And he did not seek to. He was 
willing to take all the technical details 
on trust if he could only get to the final 
general view that was to illuminate 
existence for him. 

In the light of a flaring gas jet, the 
stuffy Victorian room glared at him 
accusingly—parlor chairs against the 
walls, Nottingham-lace curtains over 
the windows, a yellow-toothed piano 
with a fretwork front, family photo- 
graphs and crayon portraits on the walls 
in frames of dark wood and mats of 
red plush. The whole place looked 
outraged by his attitude of informal 
ease and midnight idleness. He had 


turned his chair to put his back to it, 
before he opened Darwinism. 

He heard his wife roll over in her 
reaking bed in the next room. 
asked, 
night?” 
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“Jus? a min’t,” he mumbled. 

A moment later she complained, ““My 
feet’re like ice.” 

“T’ll heat the brick,” he said. 

He felt for it under the stove with an 
exploring foot, his eyes still on the book; 
and when he found it, he opened the 
stove door, popped it in on the coals, and 
went back to his page with the least 
possible loss of time. 

His wife must have dozed off, for it 
was at least a half hour later that she 
called to him again about her feet. He 
dropped his book guiltily, snatched the 
brick off the coals, found it overheated, 
and stood it on end to cool. Mean- 
time he went into the bedroom to get a 
towel in which to wrap it. “I'll be done 
in a minute,” he assured her. ‘Just a 
couple o’ pages more.” 

He sat down with the towel on his 
knee and began to read again. When he 
remembered the brick he thought he 
had been reading for some time. He 
wrapped it up and hurried into the bed- 
room with it. And almost absent- 
mindediy, with his thoughts on Dar- 
winism, he placed in the foot of the bed 
the bomb that was to destroy his wife’s 
blind trust in him. 

“That seems awful hot,” she said, 
drawing her feet away from it. 

“°’S all right,” he assured her. “’S 
not too hot.” 

“T don’t want it to burn the bed.” 

““A brick couldn’t burn the bed,”’ he 
said. with an air of scientific infallibility. 
“You couldn’t get it hot enough for that 
—unless you got it red hot.’ 

She took his word for it. That was 
the sort of thing which he, in his superiot 
wisdom, knew ali about. 

He went back to his seading. And she, 
with her feet drawn up, waiting to: 
heat to reach them, fell asleep trustfully 

He was deep in the controversy about 
the miraculous origin of life when she 
screamed. She had turned in her sleep, 
straightened her legs, and put her feet 
into a red-hot smolder of burned sheets 

and smoking mattress. “‘’s fire!’ she 


shrieked. 


the 
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The book jumped out of his hand 


He rushed into the bedroom ful! of 


smoke, caught up the water pitcher from 
the washstand and emptied it on the 
bedding. She was frantically frightened, 
and to the accompaniment of her screams 
he tore off the scorched bedclothes and 
stamped on the sparks in them. It 
took two more pitchers of water— 
brought from the kitchen tap after he 
got the light lighted—before the last 
smolder in the mattress was drowned 
By that time the bedding was ruined, 
the bed was a wreck, the carpet was 
seared and soaked; she was in a fury of 
tearful rage and indignation, and he was 
intimidated, resentful, and glaringly 
dumb. 

He went back to the parlor and sat 
down boiling, in his armchair, and let 
her rave. She scolded in and out of the 
room in her nightdress, seeking new 
sheets and blankets. “Bricks won't 
burn a bed! Oh, no! Bricks won't 
burn a bed!”” In a pretense of ignoring 
her, he tried to read, and he continued 
the pretense when he found how it 
annoyed her. She retaliated by ex- 
pressing her opinion of all books con- 
taining the sort of scientific misinfor- 
mation that would set fire to a house 
She said something about her father 
which he did not catch; and he found 
himself comparing her unfavorably with 
his mother, in his hurt resentment of her 
contempt. 

He threw down his book at last, 
turned out his light, and lay down on 
the sofa in his clothes, determined to 
sleep there—determined never to heat 
another brick for her, or to turn a hand 
to help her when she had a headache, or 
to wait on her customers for her, or to 
manage her fool grocery for her. He 
would go to New York, first thing in the 
morning, and get back his job as a 
*ommercial traveler. 

And now it occurred to him that tlie 
vital principle of heat in that brick had 
betrayed him, and with the thouglit, 
came the vecollection of a passage in 
Descent ana Larwinism which explained 
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“a mode of motion.”” He had 
hurried over the passage as he read it, 
eager to get to an understanding of 
existence as a whole; but now he real- 
ized, coldly, that he had been wrong 
about heat—and about red hair. Red 
hair indicated nothing but bad temper. 
He should have married a sunny blonde. 
Perhaps it was light, not heat, that was 
the vital principle. Perhaps there was 
no vital principle and no purpose and 
no meaning in life whatever. 

In the darkness, cramped on the sofa 
and chilly, he fell asleep in a mood of 
depressed disillusion. 


heat as 
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In the morning, of course, the quarrel 
was patched up over a breakfast which 
he made and carried in to her, because 
she was too ill to raise her head from the 
pillow. But the patching was patching. 
There- 


Their relations had changed. 
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after, whenever she heard him utter any 
opinion with confidence, she either said 
sarcastically, “Bricks won’t burn a 
bed!” or she showed the thought in her 
expression of face. And whenever she 
did either he boiled up with the same 
furious resentment that had kept him 
awake on the sofa, the night of the fire. 

Having lost confidence in him, she 
began to distrust his business ability: 
and watching him suspiciously, she dis- 
covered, of course, that he was a pitiful 
failure as a business man. For instance, 
he proposed to run the shop on a cash- 
and-carry basis strictly, and to give no 
customer credit; but he was unable to 
refuse goods to anyone who pleaded for 
a few days’ grace in which to pay for 
them. He bought unneeded supplies 
from commercial travelers who were 
clever enough to appeal to his sym- 
pathy; and he overpaid the farmers for 
their butter and eggs. She quarreled 
with him about these things, bitterly. 








As her manner to him changed, he 

looked back on the first days of their 
happy partnership as days of trickery 
and deceit on her side; and she had 
much the same feeling about him. He 
felt that he had been betrayed into 
marriage by her pretense of warmth and 
humility and vital regard for him; 
and she was convinced that he had 
falsely posed as an efficient and in- 
dustrious young man of practical ability 
and superior wisdom in order to marry 
her and obtain possession of the shop. 
As he realized that she had lost con- 
fidence in him, he lost confidence in 
himself. It became difficult for him to 
face his customers. He took refuge 
more and more in his books, which she 
began to despise because she saw that 
they had no practical value. 

When she announced, with resent- 
ment, that she was going to have a 
child, he pooh-poohed the idea with 
unreasonable optimism, because by his 
incredulity he was able to defend him- 
self from her accusing manner. Having 
committed himself to this attitude, he 
persisted in it manfully, long after he 
knew it was untenable; and that en- 
raged her. She was determined to have 
a child if only to prove that he was 
wrong again; and the birth of Julie 
Cane was no more, at first, to her 
mother, than the angry end and tri- 
umphant conclusion of a long silent 
argument with Cane. That is why, 
upon this miraculous advent of a new 
human being in the world, she gave him 
a peevish look of saying, “There now! 
Were you wrong or weren’t you?” 

I offer that as another proof that any- 
thing is possible—though, I suppose, 
you would have to know Julie Cane to 
appreciate how inadequate such a 
reception of her really was. 

Enter, then, Julie Cane. 


VII 
The home to which she entered was 


obviously unpromising—a little two- 
story-and-attic building of weather- 
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crumbled red brick, with a protruding 
front of old-fashioned shop windo\ s jy 
small-paned glasses, and two stone s(e), 
to the front door. The sidewalk wa, 
stone flags, but the road was Jersey 
mud. You would look in vain, uw) o; 
down that dull and tawdry street, for 
any evident beauty, for any promise of 
romance or adventure, for any plain 
hint of joy. You would see none in 
Cane if you entered the shop and 
watched him writing down orders and 
tying up parcels and snapping string and 
saying, “Thank you.” And you would 
see none in Mrs. Cane if you climbed the 
stairs from the back store to the living 
rooms, and studied her as she swept and 
dusted and cooked and washed and 
made her beds. Your difficulty would 
be that you would see only the world 
that was round them and not the world 
that was within their heads. 

To perceive Cane’s world as he lived 
in it you would have to imagine—let us 
say—that the earth ended at the foot 
of the street, so that if you walked down 
there you would come to a bottomless 
chasm, and look over the edge to be- 
hold the sun and the moon and the 
planets sailing round above and below 
you, and realize that you were standing 
on a sort of tiny island of rock and soil- 
with water and plants and food and 
animals enough on it to support its 
human inhabitants—but with nothing 
in sight to explain how you or your little 
balloon of mud came to be floating about 
in the abysmal spaces. As soon as your 
shop was closed for the night you would 
hurry back to some book which promised 
to explain this amazing and incompre- 
hensible street hung amid the stars, and 
you would read and read in the un- 
tiring hope that you were about to learn 
how you came to be there, reading. 

This is an exaggeration, of course. 
Such a conception of Findellen’s Center 
Street was only intermittent in Cane’s 
mind; although certainly, whenever lie 
stopped living for a moment, in order 
to look at his life, that was the way it 
appeared to him. 
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Mrs. Cane’s picture of existence was 
ever more mystical. She saw the world 
as the handiwork of an eccentric giant 
who had made the universe and wound 
it up like a mechanical top and set it 
spinning. He had made also a number 
of laws which all human beings were 
required to obey; he watched every- 
body, every minute, to see that these 
laws were strictly kept in thought and 
deed; and he entered every infraction 
of his statutes in a police blotter with 
which the offenders should some day be 
confronted. In order, perhaps, to make 
sure that his government was ardently 
supported, he allowed his rival, an in- 
visible ogre, to go about tempting 
people to disobedience; and then, when 
they finally came before him for trial, 
if they were guilty, he handed them 
over to the ogre for eternal punish- 
ment in a diabolic prison which he kept. 
Accordingly, for Mrs. Cane, Findellen’s 
Center Street was the scene of a sort of 
everlasting election contest between the 
giant and the ogre, and every now 
and then some one of its inhabitants dis- 
appeared—as her father had—to answer 


WITH HER 
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for all his thoughts and actions to the 
giant, and to be rewarded or condemned 
forever according to how he had used 
his spiritual vote and influence in 
Findellen. 

This, too, is a picturesque exagger- 
ation. She was rarely conscious of any 
such conception of life; she merely 
acted on it unconsciously. It was the 
infantile idea of the world which she had 
formed in childhood; it remained, un- 
influenced by intelligence, at the bottom 
of her mind; and it governed her, auto- 
matically, in her attitude toward her 
baby. 

So, though Julie Cane entered the 
world by way of an apparently dull and 
tawdry and commonplace and un- 
romantic avenue of everyday life, she 
really came as the participant in two 
highly exciting conceptions of existence. 
To her father she was as mysterious a 
visitant as any messenger from Mars. 
To her mother she was as supernatural 
as an angel. Cane, when he got his 
first good look at her, was astounded to 
see that she showed personality. She 
looked like a little old bald-headed 
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Buddha. She reminded him of 4 
portrait-bust of some Renaissance pre- 
late that he had seen in a forgotten art 
gallery. Asa child, he treated her as an 
intellectual equal who had not yet sue- 
ceeded in getting control of the body and 
the brain in which she found herself. 
She could always put him out of count- 
enance by staring at him solemnly. 

To her mother she was an immortal 
soul who had been sent to earth to suffer 
the appointed trials and tribulations of 
humanity. 

Naturally, these two points of view 
came into conflict. But it was not an 
open conflict. Mrs. Cane had _ the 
support of so much social authority that 
Cane could not oppose her frankly; and 
she intimidated him by her maternal 
assumption of sole ownership and con- 
trol of her child. He had to plot and 
cheat and slyly frustrate. her. 

He began, accidentally, one day when 
Julie was about a month old. Mrs. 


Cane, going through an old trunk in her 
attic, in search of material to patch a 


petticoat, had come on a sampler that 
her mother had embroidered. After 
three successful renditions of the al- 
phabet in colored wools, it broke out, 
with pious exultation: 


“There is an hour when I must die 
Nor do I know how soon ‘t will come. 
A thousand children young as I 
Are called by death to hear their doom. 


May I improve the hours I have 
Before the day of grace is fled. 
There’s no repentance in the grave 
Nor pardon offered to the dead.” 


This mortuary work of art had hung 
on the wall over Annie Sowers’ cot in 
her infancy, and she smiled on it remi- 
niscently as she carried it back to the 
bedroom and pinned it on the wallpaper 
near the foot of Julie’s cradle. She sat 
down under it, in the little low chair in 
which her mother had nursed her, and 
she began to croon a song to the child 
at her breast. It was a melancholy song 
to the effect that you should “love not, 
for all you love must die,” and the tears 
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dripped down her high cheekbones a: 
hummed it; 


- 
but she was far from jin- 
happy. She was enjoying a phy 
orgy of maternal ecstasy, her 
flushed, her thin lips pouting as 
gazed hroodingly down at her c! 
Her eyes set in a swimming glaz 
transport. By a strange confusio1 
consciousness, her child, a part of her 
own flesh, had become herself in in- 
fancy, and she was her own mother 
singing to her. With a mystical exal- 
tation and reeling of the brain, she felt 
as if her mother’s ghost had_ taken 
possession of her body, recalled to earth 
by some spiritual evocation connected 
with the sampler. She closed her eyes 
and let her head fall back against the 
chair, and lapsed into a sort of trance 
in which she seemed to be sleeping in 
her mother’s arms at the same time 
that she was her mother nursing her 

She needed sleep. She had 
wakened several times in the night, to 
quiet the baby. And she was really 
sleeping—as the child was—when Cane, 
running upstairs from the shop to find 
himself a handkerchief, stifled a sneeze 
at sight of them, and tiptoed into the 
room to reach a bureau drawer withiout 
disturbing them. The sampler cauglit 
his eye. He read it and frowned. 

He hated it at once. He hated it with 
fear and loathing. His own childhood 
had been persecuted with this religious 
insistence upon the ever-present im- 
minence of death. And he saw, with 
horror, this poetical skull-and-cross- 
bones pinned on the wall above his 
unconscious child, waiting to poison her 
with its lugubrious warning as soon as 
she was able to understand it. 

He took it from the wall like a sneak 
thief, carefully withdrawing the pins 
He tiptoed downstairs with it hidden 
under his apron. There was no one in 
the shop to see him. He put it in the 
stove and watched it burn to a fine 
white ash. Then he drew a _ long 
guilty breath, wiped his forehead with 
his clean handkerchief, and went back 
to his work. 
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JULIE CANE 


Il. was prepared to swear that he had 


Prot left the shop, that he had never 


seen the sampler, that he could not 
imagine What had become of it. He was 


not prepared to have his wife remain 
completely silent about it. That puzzled 


him 

As a matter of fact, when she woke 
and saw that the sampler had dis- 
appeared, she clutched the child to her 
and sat staring at the vacant wall. 
What had happened? She looked down 
at the floor bewildered. There was no 
sampler on the floor. She shuddered. 
Had she seen her mother’s ghost? And 
had her mother taken the sampler? 
Or had she dreamed about the sampler? 

She put Julie in her cradle and went 
searching around the room. There was 
no sampler to be found. ‘There were no 
pins on the floor at the spot where the 
sampler might have fallen. She could 
not even see any pin pricks in the wall- 
paper. She climbed to the attic and 
recognized the trunk, but she could not 
be sure that she had not dreamed of it. 
She went down to the shop to speak to 
her husband, but he was busily oblivious 
of her, engaged with a customer, and 
she could not find words to begin. She 
could not confess her strange halluci- 
nation about her mother. 

She returned to her housework in a 
guilty silence. That night she asked 
Cane, “Do vou believe in ghosts?” but 
when he answered, “No. What do you 
ask that for?’ she did not explain. She 
could not. At one moment she would 
believe that she had seen a ghost. At 
another she would be convinced that 
she had been dreaming. And again she 
would find herself suspecting that the 
whole thing had never happened at all. 

Cane was jubilant. As soon as he 
was left alone with his staring child he 
winked and grinned at her. “Don’t 
you ever let ’em scare you,” he whis- 
pered. “I'll take care o’ you. They’re 
a lot o? country jakes. You an’ me— 
we can run rings around ‘em if we stick 
together. Don’t you let ’em scare 


or 


vou. 
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That was the beginning of a conspiracy 
between Cane and his daughter to out- 
wit piety and suppression in the shape 
of Mrs. Cane. At first, of course, they 
had no such purpose. Their association 
aimed at nothing but mutual entertain- 
ment. They met chiefly when Mrs. 
Cane went downstairs to take charge of 
the shop, in order to let Cane eat his 
midday dinner or his evening meal; 
and these he ate on his feet, between the 
dining room and the baby’s cradle, 
amusing her and talking to her between 
bites. “She thinks she owns you,” he 
would tell the infant. “‘We’ve got to 
get together on the quiet. I’m not 
scared of her, but I don’t want to make 
trouble for you, see? She’s jealous about 
you. Don’t tell her I said so, though. 
We got to work this out without her 
knowing.” 

He winked and grinned at her and 
tickled her and whistled to her and 
made funny faces at her; and for a time 
she took it all doubtfully, without any 
visible response. Then, whenever he 
came with his secret antics to her cradle 
she would welcome him by squirming 
and gurgling at sight of him, in evident 
expectation of a tickling; and this en- 
couraged him, because he saw that she 
remained always staringly quiet with 
her mother, devoting herself to the 
business of nutrition as placidly as a 
cow chewing the cud, with no restless- 
ness and no remarks. He carefully 
ignored her when her mother was 
present, and Julie seemed to ignore him 
too, although perhaps that was only 
because she could not see him at the 
distance that he kept. 

He carried little toys in his pockets to 
amuse her with—having begun with his 
watch—and she never whimpered when 
he took these from her on leaving, and 
she did not seem to look for them when 
Mrs. Cane was present. ‘‘We can’t let 
her see you with them,” he explained, 
‘or she’d get on to me an’ get her back 
up. She thinks she’s going to do all the 
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doings where you’re concerned. You're 
a girl, see? An’ she thinks you're no- 
body’s business but hers. That’s all 
right. I’m not going to scrap about it. 
But I got plans o’ my own for you, an’ 
I’m going to put ’em through. On the 
quiet though, see? On the quiet.” 

He believed that she understood him, 
and perhaps she did. Perhaps she 
understood as a dog understands, even 
though it does not know a word you say. 
From him she sought kisses and caresses, 
and she got them in abundance, but 
she never looked for any from her un- 
demonstrative mother. She began to 
babble to him, in imitation of his gar- 
rulity, though she was silent with her 
silent mother; and she was talking to 
him with great volubility and an oc- 
casional intelligible word long before she 
spoke to Mrs. Cane. 

He taught her to walk. ‘‘Got to learn 
to stand on your own feet, girl. Come 
on now, don’t be seared. I won't let 
you get hurt.” And she surprised her 


mother by coming out with this accom- 


plishment perfected. “‘She just got up 
an’ walked,” Mrs. Cane told her hus- 
band. “I never seen anything like it.” 

“Did she?”’ Cane grinned. “Well, 
I'll be switched.” 

When her crib had been moved into 
the parlor she would climb out at night 
after her mother was asleep and sit on 
his knee while he read. He would 
whisper, “Keep quiet, now. We don’t 
want your mammy to know. She’d 
send you back to bed.”” And she would 
cuddle up against him and pretend to 
read with him, staring at the page ab- 
sorbedly until she fell asleep. 

Her mother believed that children 
should not receive too much attention; 
it made them conceited. She believed 
that they should not be encouraged to 
“show off”; it was good for their souls 
to ignore them. It was especially good 
to deny them things. “The way of life 
is by renunciation.” She did not seek 
her daughter’s confidence, any more 
than an old-fashioned schoolma’am 
would, and Julie was generally as silent 
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with her as if she were in school | 
she wished to know anything, she a-ke, 
her father. If she wanted anythi)v 
such as candy—she asked him for jt. 
and he got it for her if she promised not 
to tell. As part of the regimen of <lf- 
denial, Mrs. Cane was strict about her 
daughter’s diet. Cane, of course, in- 
dulged her. She sat on his knee at his 
meals, when the mother was downst:irs, 
ate anything she wished, drank ou! of 
his tea cup, and worried her mother by 
having no appetite for her proper bread 
and milk. 

One day Mrs. Cane found her finvers 
sticky with forbidden syrup and pun 
ished her for the break in training. And 
Julie took her punishment without be- 
traying that her father had helped her 
to the syrup. “You're all right, Julie,” 
he complimented her. He called her 
“Julie,” though she was “Julia”’ to her 
mother and everybody else. ‘You're a 
good sport. You'll get lots o’ lickings in 
this world for things you never did. Take 
“em an’ let it go at that. It’s only the 
boobies that expect justice the way 
things are. Don’t let ’em scare you. 
That’s all. Keep a stiff upper lip.” 

Naturally, with this training, she be- 
came a strange, silent, precocious young- 
ster. She did not know any children; 
her mother did not consider any of the 
neighbors’ children fit for her to asso- 
ciate with; and Cane had an outdoor 
playground fitted up for her on the flat 
roof of the back storeroom, fencing it off 
so that she could not reach the edge. 
He taught her to read, unknown to tlie 
mother, who thought that Julie, sitting 
in her father’s armchair and earnestly 
turning over the pages of a picture book, 
was only playing a game with herself. 
“Read everything you want to,” lie 
counseled her. “It’s the only chance 
you got to find out things. They'll 
never tell you anything worth knowing 
in school or anywhere else. But don't 
talk about what you read, see? Keep it 
to yourself. An’ if they say you're not 
to read a book just go ahead an’ read it 
on the quiet. Your mind’s your own 
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JULIE 


Ir’. the one thing you got to defend 

vourself with, an’ it’s the one thing 

thev’ll do their best to get away from 

vou. If you want to know anything, 

ask me. I'll tell you the truth. But 
‘t you tell your mother—or any- 
ly else. As long as we stick together 
ou an’ me—we'll be all right.” 

lle never quarreled or argued with 
Mrs. Cane before Julie; he acted to- 
ward his wife exactly as he advised 
Julie to act toward her. “She's all 
rigit,” he would say. “She doesn’t 
know any better. Let her think she’s 
having her own way, an’ then you can 
do what you please. She’s been brought 
up wrong. It isn’t her fault. It’s her 
dad’s. But we're not going to make that 
mistake with you, are we?” 

She was a pretty child, red-haired, 
with the porcelain pallor that goes 
properly with red hair. She had a tip- 
tilted little nose, her mother’s somber 
eyes, and a quaint air of repose and 
sober-mindedness. The older people 
who saw her in the shop, or met her with 
her parents on the way to church, were 
at onee delighted with her—as elderly 
people are always delighted when a 
child appears to be a quiet and biddable 
imitation of themselves. But little 
girls were shy of her. They would stare 
and she stared. Neither spoke. And 
both withdrew as soon as might be. 

When Mrs. Cane, puzzled by her 
daughter’s placid reticence, complained 
“TI can’t make head or tail out o’ the 
child,” Cane replied “I guess she’s a 
deep one,” and chuckled to himself. 

All this was no more than an exag- 
gerated form of the competition that 
usually goes on between parents for the 
monopoly of an only child’s affections; 
but it probably helped to produce in 


Julie some of the more striking qualities 
£ 


of mind and temperament that were 
noticeable in her later. Both her 
mother and her father may have con- 
tributed to her air of quietly self-satis- 
fied superiority, which probably re- 
flected her mother’s contempt for her 
neighbors as well as her father’s metro- 


CANE 


politan disdain of “country jakes.”” And 
her father’s advice and example may 
have helped to give her the ability to 
keep her thoughts to herself, to conform 
socially without losing her independence 
of mind, and to do whatever she pleased 
so long as she was sure that she could 
do it without being discovered. 

Most striking of all, she saw the 
world round her in terms of her own 
character—as we all do—and the general 
effect was quite incredible. On the wall 
above her mother’s piano there was an 
elderly specimen of the art of chromo- 
lithography—made when such pictures 
were expensive—richly framed in a deep 
gold molding, under glass. She had as 
much family pride in this picture as if it 
were a private art gallery. It was un- 
doubtedly called “The Love Letter” (al- 
though there was no title on it), for it 
represented a powdered footman in 
satin smalls delivering a billet-doux to a 
young lady in court costume who had 
turned her head away with a finger at 
her mouth. Another court beauty in 
yellow silk looked up from her em- 
broidery on a tambour frame and smiled 
like a sister. In some mistaken way, 
little Julie had gathered that these 
women were relatives of her mother; 
and the magnificence of their gowns and 
their furniture uplifted her with a proud 
emotion. At the same time she mis- 
understood the young lady’s shy finger 
at the lips—as well she might, consider- 
ing the age of the simpering creature. 
She mistook it for a gesture of secrecy, 
interpreting it in the light of her father’s 
counsels. So that here, in the way she 
looked at this one picture, she expressed 
together her two dominant feelings—her 
sense of superiority and her prevailing 
mood of reserve. 

There was something of the same two 
emotions in the way she saw her 
mother’s horsehair furniture. It was 
stiff to her and proud; it slid her off in- 
differently when she tried to sit in its 
lap; and whenever she entered the 
room she found the furniture gathered 
in a circle round the walls for a formal 
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visit and grown suddenly silent, as if 
waiting for her to go out again before it 
should return to its gossip. It was 
aristocratic and it was secretive. On 
the mantel shelf over the closed fire- 
place, there was a gilt clock under a 
dome of glass, and she believed that 
this was a fabulously valuable work of 
art, which was not allowed to tick like 
other clocks for fear it might wear out. 
So, also, with the piano which her 
mother kept locked. Mrs. Cane played 
it chiefly on Sunday evenings, and then 
it gave forth only a few simple hymn 
tunes, painfully, with the uncertain 
quavering notes of a very frail old lady 
in black whom Julie had seen singing in 
church—a decayed aristocrat who was as 
genteelly shabby as the black piano, as 
wooden-faced and as deaf. Most aristo- 
cratic and reserved of all were her 
father’s books. When he read he moved 
his lips inaudibly, and Julie supposed 
that he was carrying on a private con- 
versation with the printed page. ‘The 
first book that she opened was silent 
to her, and after she had listened in vain 
to several pages, she supposed that it 
refused to talk to anyone but her mar- 
velous dad. Later, when she learned to 
read a little, she found a book on 
astronomy still unintelligible, and she 
was confirmed in her feeling of her 
father’s superiority. She saw that her 
mother never read books. She under- 
stood from him that practically no one 
else in the world read as much as he did. 

Altogether, she was a most select and 
aristocratic person, of distinguished 
birth, living in what the fairy tales 
would call an ivory tower of silence, sur- 
rounded by high-bred furnishings of an 
awesome appearance and habit of mind. 
To be sure, you would never have sus- 
pected this impossible truth about her 
if you had stood across the muddy 
street from Cane’s grocery, and looked 
up at the dingy parlor windows to see 
the pale-faced youngster with the red 
hair staring out at you. You would 
naturally suppose that you were seeing 
a Center Street specimen of the meager 


childhood of the lower middle clas:os, 
in a dull town, over a small ship. 
That is the absurdity of supposing t}:at 
people are what they appear to you to 
be, instead of realizing that for all the 
practical purposes of life they really ure 
whatever they are to themselves. 


IX 


Tt was at about this age—six or seven 
years—and in her father’s shop, that she 
first met the boy who was later to mean 
so much to her and her view of the world. 
Her mother was ill, and her father was 
upstairs, eating his supper. 
sitting on a box beside the molasses 
barrel at the back of the shop, with a 
book on her knees and a poker at her 
feet, ready, at the appearance of a 
customer, to summon her father by 
rapping with the poker on a water pipe 
that came down the wall from the 
kitchen above. She heard the latch of 
the front door click. 

A boy had thrown the door open—a 
boy of about ten, in a Norfolk suit with 
an Eton collar and a cloth cap. He did 
not notice her but stood glancing about 
with an air of impatient assurance that 
had something in it insolent and slight- 
ing. He had planted himself squarely 
at the door, holding it open, his little 
round legs looking sturdy in their short 
knickerbockers and long black stock- 
ings. She was reminded of the footman 
in his satin smalls. 

She liked his appearance although 
there was this air about him that of- 
fended her. She did not rap on the pipe. 
She put down the book and the poker 
and came forward challengingly. 

“Hello, kid,” he said. ‘“‘Got 
limes?” 

She went behind the counter and 
climbed a stool so as to be able to see 
over at him. He was flushed, evidently 
from running, and he frowned impatient- 
ly when she gazed at him without 
answering. 

He came forward to the counter. “I 
said, have you got any limes?” 
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She did not like his tone. She an- 
swered, with deceptive composure, “I 
don't know.” 

Well, hurry up and find out,” he 
ordered. 

lie had a small dark face, very hand- 

some, with black lashes and bold eyes. 
She considered summoning her father, 
and then her father’s generous weakness 
for parting with groceries without pay 
occurred to her, and she asked, “Have 
you got any money?”’ 
' “Now, look here, little red-head,” 
he replied, “I’m in a hurry. I haven't 
time to teach infants. If you don’t 
know whether there’re any limes in this 
garbage shop find some one that does 
know.” 

His face was unfriendly. His manner 
was contemptuous. She was aware of a 
curious sinking sensation in her insides, 
as if she were about to cry. She climbed 
down from her high stool, went to the 
back of the shop, and rapped on the 
water pipe. 

“Well,” he said, watching her, “this 
is a hell of a grocery store.” 

She did not return to him. She 
waited for her father and then followed 
him slowly in. 

“Got any limes,” the boy called out. 

“Limes? No. No limes,” Cane 
said affably, as if he had everything else 
in the world. 

“Got any Cane sugar?” 

Cane, surprised, adjusted his glasses, 
the better to see the boy’s expression. 
(nd that expression was impudent. 

“Get out o° here.” He pointed a 
quivering finger at the door. ‘‘Get out!” 
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The boy turned with slow insolence. 
He asked over his shoulder, “You 
didn’t think I was going to stay all 
night, did you?” And then, as he 
sauntered out, leaving the door open, 
he called back: “Sugar Cane!” 

Julie did not know that the school 
children cried these words, as a peculiar 
insult, whenever they saw Cane’s de- 
livery wagon on the street—which was 
often enough—or whenever they saw 
Cane himself, which was rarely. But 
she understood well enough that her 
father was angry and insulted. He 
threw the door shut with an indignant 
foot. ‘* There you are,” he said. “These 
people are like that. Don’t notice them. 
If they call that name after you, pertend 
you don’t hear. It’s a dog’s yap—a 
cur’s. Whenever a cur sees anyone 
better than himself he always vaps. It’s 
acompliment. It shows you’re diff’rent. 
It shows you're not like them. An’ 
they know it.” 

She went upstairs to think it over, and 
she did not go depressed. She went 
rather with the stiffness of bruised 
pride that denies it has been hurt. She 
had liked the look of the boy. She would 
have been friendly with him. And he 
had barked at her like a bad dog, as her 
father said. 

“Sugar Cane!” 
bark; it meant nothing; yet 
sneering. Why? 


It was as silly as a 
it was 
Why did the boy act 
that way to her and her father? 


It was the first indication she re- 
ceived of the difference between her own 
opinion of herself and the world’s view 
of her. 


(To be continued) 
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ERTAINLY the furniture was of satin-wood, 
Painted with a lovely design of strawberry flowers and heliotrope, 
And the carpet was Aubusson, all pinks and golds. 
On it stood frail chairs, their seats covered with green and yellow silk, 
A striped pattern, continued and broken in the folds 
Of the window curtains. The clock on the mantelpiece 
Was a gay conceit of porcelain flowers springing from fantastic sprigs of ormolu, 
And in the bookcases that lined the walls, three bookcases with glass doors and 
gilded locks, were volumes bound in blue. 
The smell of clipped box floated in from the garden outside, and the sound of a rake 
On gravel stirred the silence with an impression of placid order 
Peacefully repeated through a season and seasons perhaps, but the odor of the box 
was an ache 
After the same perfection which existed inevitably in every parterre and border. 
Mirrors of a yellow-silver shining topped the consoles at either end, 
Behind twin alabaster vases, and in tarnished and golden duplicate, a blend 
Of fact and potent possibility, the room stretched dreamily through 
Walls that were solid or not as one beheld them, depending on the point of view. 
Sunlight fell on the satin-wood escritoire between the windows, 
And on a single Malmaison rose 
And the green Ming vase which held it, 
Also on a letter, I suppose. 
White paper with ink upon it may be taken for such, I opine. 
But the letter, being without superscription, could hardly be considered mine. 
On the whole, I preferred to leave it untouched and preserve the nicety of my honor. 
(Positively I thought I heard a giggle from the lips of the Botticelli Madonna 
On the chimney-breast; but that was solely her affair.) 
I was a poltroon maybe, or wise with a wisdom which haunted the air, 
Coquettish reserve, that was it, but brazen armor could have stayed me less. 
Ah, madame, did I obey your desire, or possibly disobey it ruthlessly? I confess 
I never became aware of your attitude, for I tiptoed to the door, 
And left the room which had caught your trick of smiling, 
Exactly as it was before: a beautiful entourage, bien entendu, 
But to me nothing more. 
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Through the Eastern Gate 


BY H. M. TOMLINSON 


(Mr. Tomlinson is the author of one of the most distinguished books of modern travel, The Sea 
and the Jungle, which is already a classic in our literature and a matchless piece of English prose. 
lis recent tour to the Far East, undertaken exclusively for Harper's MaGaztne, included the 
Malayan jungles, Straits Settlements, Java, Celebes, and the all but inaccessible islands known as 


the Moluccas. 


Mr. Tomlinson’s graphic narrative, which begins in this issue and which will be 


a feature of the Magazine for several months, is as masterly and exquisite a piece of prose writing as 


anything he has heretofore produced.—Editor’s Note.) 


E had seen the shad- 
ow of Crete in the 
north, and the next 
noon our ship was 
somewhere off the 

Whatever its age, 





Nile. 
the sky was still in its first 
bloom, and the sea was its 


perfect mirror. It was 
| aasy to feel older than the 
sky and the sea, for our ship was solitary 
in the very waters where, out of the 
traffic in ideas and commodities between 
Knossos and Memphis, had grown the 
\thens of Pericles, and Rome, and Paris, 
London, and New York. If there is any- 
thing to be said of that awful thought, 
perhaps it would never do to say it here. 
It may be altogether too late in the day 
to brood with fond and kindling eye 
upon the cradle of that particular deep 
which rocked our childhood into the be- 
vinnings of Chicago and Manchester. 
Let us say nothing about it. 

The next sunrise it was the skipper 
himself who called me. This was a genu- 
inely surprising event. His white figure 
was even startling, for he is a senior 
master-mariner in a service so august as 
the Blue Funnel, the house-flag of which 
is, | suspect, east of Suez, more potent 
than the emblems of not a few proud 
states. The honor was startling enough 
to cause me to strike my forehead 
against the opened port as I sat up re- 
spectfully. Our master has been at sea 
for forty years, so his appearance of 


weariness and of ironic understanding 
may mean that his experience of men 
has been extensive, or it may mean 
nothing. ““We are entering Egypt,” 
was all he said, his lean hands resting on 
the edge of the bunk; he then turned 
away as if he supposed this sort of thing 
would never end. But possibly he had 
been up all night. 

There was an apparition of a city rest- 
ing on the sea ahead of us, so delicate 
that the primrose of early morning sky 
and the reflections of enclosed and quiet 
waters might in that place have con- 
spired to produce a mirage of one’s 
bright expectations. That was the gate 
to all that the romantic, with implica- 
tions eager but scarcely articulate, call 
the Orient. Yet which of us is not ro- 
mantic when we see it for the first time? 
I watched that gate heighten and be- 
come material as our ship insensibly ap- 
proached it, till I could read on the sea- 
ward brow of this entrance to romance 
the famous legends, ““Topman’s Tea” 
and “* Macgregor’s Whisky.” Port Said, 
you soon discover, is just like that. 

If it is anything at all, it is more west 
than east. A somber flotilla manned by 
a multitude of dark fiends was waiting 
for us, and our ship hardly had way off 
her before she became Tophet with coal- 
dust, unholy activity, and frightful jubi- 
lation. It is the special mark of civilized 
men to give their appetites and repul- 
sions the sanction of reason with its 
logic, and therefore I did not accept 
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Port Said because I did not like it. 
is certainly not the Orient, and I hoped 


It 


Its address and 
its manners are as abrupt and threaten- 
ing as the Stock Exchange to a timid 
stranger who has misadventured within 
the crafty precincts. I went ashore, but 
returned early because I felt there was 
something more sociable if inexplicable 
in a group of our Chinese firemen sitting 
on their hams on the afterdeck, chanting 
while punching holes in empty paint 
kegs. 


it was not even its gate. 


For what are the significant things in 
travel? Let travelers candidly own up. 
He is a wise traveler who has few doubts 


about that, and that man would be 
silent, of course, being wise. Who 
would believe him if he spoke? There 


was, for example, that great French mail 
steamer close to us at Port Said, home- 
ward bound. Her saloon passengers, the 
ultimate Parisian reflection of the 
grandeur that was Rome, surveyed in 
aloof elegance and in static hauteur the 
barbaric coarseness of Port Said. But 
for a chance hint, I should most certainly 
have saluted, as is our habit, the refine- 
ment and pride of the folk on the 
Frenchman’s promenade deck as_ the 
very sheen—which is so hard to attain 

of western civilization’s most exqui- 
site stuff. But my glance drew away to 
the Frenchman’s foreward deck, and 
there I saw something which tumbled 
down my hitherto unquestioned convic- 
tions about those qualities which make, 
as we should put it, the right folk. That 
deck was loaded with passengers from 
Cambodia and Cochin China, people of 
quite another culture—or of no culture. 
They did not seem to be travelers by 
deliberation or decision, like ourselves; 
it was easy to guess they had merely 
obeyed, like little children, the stern 
directing finger of fate. They showed 
no curiosity in us, or in Port Said. They 
were as still, and as watchful or as in- 
different, as delightful images. They 
stayed where they had been put. 

Yet if the French ladies were beauti- 
ful, then what shall we say of those little 
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figures? By what means, by wha: hh». 
bitual, tranquil, and happy thoush, 
did they attain without wish or effort 
a countenance which made the retin 
ment and haughty demeanor of the firs. 
class passengers above them all one \-it| 
the barbaric challenge and assurance of 
Port Said? It did not surprise me {ha 
for our exhibition of western enterpriy 
and energy those children of anothe; 
world had no attitude but one of shy an 
mild astonishment. One of them, why 
might have been an attractive piece o| 
craftsmanship in ivory and ebony, di 
give to the busy and heated scene thy 
faintest of smiles. A doubt as to what 
made him smile blurred for me later t}y 
enduring testimony to our skill and ac- 
tivity of the Suez Canal, and even tly 
still more remarkable evidence of ow 
energy at Kantara, a_ wilderness oj 
abandoned railways and earthworks 
with square miles of forsaken 
dromes and rusting and sandblow 
wreckage, where the British genius for 
scientific organization, and_ British 
wealth, had built the camp and engines 
for the last conquest of the Holy Land 
It is most disquieting to get a hint that 
the established way of life of one’s kin 
may, after all, be foolish, and that there 
are other ways. 

Why should a Cambodian smile have 
so haunted me that my hope and endur- 
ance in travel were not rewarded wit! 
the satisfaction I had a right to expect 
when witnessing the marvels in foreign 
lands created there by the superior cul- 
ture of my dominant race? Did I go to 
sea for that? Nothing like it is ever in 
our itinerary. And next morning, when 
I looked out from my cabin port, there 
still was the mere canal. Beyond it was 
the desert, and over that gray and 
vacant plain was an announcement of 
the coming sun. The sky was empty. 
like the desert. Nothing unusual was 
expected, evidently. But it was only 
with the first half-awakened glance that 
I guessed it was the accustomed sun 
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was aware that that hushed and obscure 
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land was humbly await- 
inv its lord. The ma- 
je ic presence suddenly 
blazed, and 
to sverlook his domin- 
ion. A terrifying spec- 
tacle! It would have 
frizhtened a poet, in the 
mood to hail the benefi- 
cence of one of man’s 
earliest gods. The 
glances of that celestial 
incandescence were as 
direct as white blades. 

In the south, to which 
we were headed, a high 
range of Africa’s stark 
stood 


ascended 


limestone 
burnished sea, 


crags 
over a 
The sun looked straight 
at them. And just 
above them, parted 
from their yellow me- 
tallic luster by a narrow 
band of sky which 
seemed on the same 
plane, was the full globe 
of the declining moon; 
and the moon herself 
was no more distant 
and no more spectral 
than earth’s bright 
rocks beneath her. — It 
was not surprising that 
that scene was motion- 
less and constant. 
There wind, 
there was no air, or all would have van- 
ished at that touch like a visitation of 
what has departed. Those luminous 
hergs and headlands were of copper, with 
tracings as clear and fine as the far land- 
scape of a newly risen harvest moon. 
Suez was not far away, and its lilac shad- 
ows made it as bodiless as the desert. 
But there was substance almost alongside 
our ship. Some villas were immediately 
below, arbored in tamarisks and mimosa. 
\ few trees in that green mass were in 
crimson flower. I could smell the burn- 
ing ashore of aromatic wood. A child in 
a cerise gown stood under a mimosa, but 
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SAID IS MORE WEST THAN EAST 


she was so still that, like the polished 
water, the hills of brass, and the city 
built of tinted shades, she might have 
been bewitched. A tugboat rounded a 
point, shattered the glass of the sea, and 
the child moved from under the tree re- 
leased from the enchantment; men in 
our ship were shouting. Mail bags for 
Singapore, Hongkong, Shanghai, and 
other places as well defined, were thrown 
inboard. Life began to circulate. These 
men gave no attention to dead hills and 
the tyrant in the heavens. I am pre- 
pared to believe they would have been 
incredulous concerning any town about 
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there built of lilac shadows. Our ship 
rounded away into the Gulf of Suez, the 
northern corner of the Red Sea. 

We are aware—though we should not 
dare to whisper our knowledge—that 
even our street at home will, at rare 
times, cause the sensational idea that 
we really do not know it, that it can 
exist in a dimension beyond our common 
experience. We think we glimpse it oc- 
casionaliy on another plane. This sense, 
luckily, is but fleeting. We are not pre- 
pared for a continued apprehension of a 
state of being so remarkable. We come 
down to our beans and bacon, and are 
even glad to answer the bell to those and 
the coffee. Well, it is remarkable of the 
Gulf of Suez that it permits no certain 
return to common sense. The coast of 
Africa, and its Asian opposite, remained 
within a few miles of our ship all day, as 
pellucid as things in a vacuum, but as 
unapproachable as what is abstract and 
unworldly—the ghost of a dead land, 
though as plain as the noonday sun. 
There can be no other shores in other 
seas anything like the coast of that gulf. 
The panorama of heights silently opened 
and went astern, monotonous, brilliant, 


and fascinating. In all those long miles 
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there was not a tree, not a shrub, yn 
cloud, not a habitation. 


a 
The sky vas 
silver, the sea was pewter, and the |) yh 
bergs were of graven gold or bronze 
The chart informed us of Moses’ \\ «|! 
and of Badiat Ettih, or the Wildernes 


the Wanderings, and Mount. Sinai 
“Moses, sir,”’ said the bo’sun to me, “he 
had rock in plenty for his tablets, but t iat 
was a hot job he had getting them dow 
But since those early days and tribula- 
tions the land has been left to mankind 
but as a reminder of things gone. No- 
body to-day ever lands on those beaclics, 
on those arid islands. How could they? 
That we could see the contortions of the 
exposed strata, and the dark stains 
thrown from yellow bowlders on the im- 
maculate sands by the sun, was nothing. 
We see, in the same way, the clear and 
dilated pictures of a distant region given 
by a telescope, but that is as near as we 
can get to it. There were numerous 
small islands between us and the shore 
They were always glowing satellites of 
bare ore, without surf, fixed in a sea of 
lava, and blanched by the direct and 
blaze in the heavens. Un- 
shielded by air and cloud from the fire, 
they perished long ago. 

Our smoke rose 
straight over the ship's 
funnel, then curled for- 
ward, showering grits 
If the hand was placed 
carelessly on a piece of 
exposed metal work one 
knew it. Our bo’sun, 
who has no expression 
but a disapproving 
stare, who never sleeps 
who has the frame of 
a gorilla, and whose 
long hairy arms, bowed 
inward and pendant as 
he walks the deck, are 
clearly made for balance 
and dreadful prehensi- 
bility, admitted to me 
that it was “warm.” 
Yes. The sprightly 
fourth engineer ap- 
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nev ed from below as I went hurriedly 
I . . 
along a gangway which had the fierce 


radiation of a nether corrider, and he 
drooped on the engine-room grating with 
the languid air of a fainting girl; he did 
not call it warm, but that is what he 
mie nt. 

\t night the cabin has to be faced. 
The hour is made as late as possible, but 
it is sure to come. Reading is not easy. 
t would not be easy for a young novelist 
» read the press cuttings assuring him 
f those original features of his work 
which distinguish it from that of 
Thomas Hardy. But the cabin makes 
it no easier to do nothing, for how can 
one lie sleepless in a 
bunk and merely 
look at time stand- 
ing still because the 
thermometer has 
frightened it? Beside 
me was a book the 
skipper had lent to 
me, with a hearty 
commendation of its 
merits. “Facts,” he 
had said to me sig- 
nificantly, looking at 
very hard. 
“Facts, my dear 
sir!” 

So it looked. It 
looked like nothing 
but facts. Who wants them? What are 
they for? And the coarse red cover of 
the book betrayed its assurance in its 
uncontaminated usefulness. A copy of 
it will never be found in any boudoir. 
This is probably the first reference to 
it by a critic.) I lifted the weighty 
thing, took another look at my watch— 
no hope!~—summoned so much of my 
will as had not dissolved, and began. 

When I awoke the sun was pouring 
heat again. The decks were being 
drenched. But my cabin-light was burn- 
ing foolishly, and the book was beside 
me. If already you know something of 
that special sort of literature which is 
published exclusively for use in the 
chart-houses of ships, you will under- 


me 
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stand. 
R. L. Stevenson got much of the actu- 
ality which in places lights the ships and 


islands of The Wrecker and The Ebb 


And you will know, too, where 


Tide into startling distinction. The 
pilotage directions for the Pacific were 
volumes into which Stevenson must 
often have pushed off, like a happy boy 
in a boat, to lose himself in that bright 
wilderness. Yes, and if only the writers 
of other kinds of books commonly knew 
their work as well, could keep as close 
to the matter in hand, and could come 
by their knowledge, or admit their want 
of it, with the brief candor and uncon- 
scious modesty of the compilers of the 
works published for 
mariners by a Mr. 
Potter, of the Min. 
ories, London! 1 
hope that some day 
I may be able to 
enter Mr. Potter's 
shop, where books 
are published in so 
unlikely a place as 
Aldgate, which is 
Whitechapel way; 
and press Mr. Pot- 
ter’s hand in silent 
gratitude, for I am 
sure there is no phe- 
nomenon in nature, 
not even an exhibi- 
tion of human gratitude, which would 
astonish him, or move him indeed to 
anything more than a perfectly just com- 
ment in words not exceeding two syl- 
lables each. 

I will make no secret of the book 
which put away the heat for me, and 
abolished time—for I do not remember 
looking at the time after 1.30 a.m., when 
I was still far from sleep, and had been 
reading steadily for hours. Yet this 
book no more resembled a_ best-seller 
than a chronometer resembles the lovely 
object out of a prize packet. Its name 
is The Red Sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot— 
the seventh edition, we may gladly learn 
of so respectable an exhibition of prose. 
Its price, I noticed, proved that the 


PIECE OF 


OLD 


truth—or as near to the truth as one 
should expect to attain—is no more, is 
really no more, than the price of more 
doubtful commodities. And let us re- 
member that it is all very well for pilots 
in other seas to assume they may teach 
young voyagers the right conduct for 
the deceptive and fog-bound coasts of 
philosophy; that is easy; we may make 
our charts then according to inspiration, 
or desire; but when it comes to advising 
a mariner where he may venture with a 
valuable ship, according to her draught, 
then it is essential that words should be 
chosen with care, and the student 
warned to note with unusual caution 
every qualitative parenthesis. There 











AND NEW ON THE SUEZ CANAL 


can be no casual and friendly parting 
over a mere difference of opinion as to 
what the truth may prove to be when 
the question concerned is a coral reef in 
five fathoms, and a ship drawing thirty 
feet. In that case, one must be able to 
assure a Sailor either that his ship can 
do it, or he must be told he may not try. 
Yet with what confidence each of us has 
ventured forth into the more dangerous, 
the more alluring, and the supremely 
frustrating elements of morality and 
wsthetics! 

My bed-book made no attempt to be- 
guile me. It opened with the simple 
statement that its purpose was to give 
“Directions for the navigation of the 
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syez Canal, the Gulf of Suez, and the 
entral track for steam vessels through 
the Red Sea, Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
and the Gulf of Aden; also descriptions 
of the Gulf of Akaba, the African and 
{rabian shores of the Red Sea, the Gulf 
f{ Aden, and the southeastern coast of 
\rabia to Ras-al-Hadd, the coast of 
\frica from Siyan to Ras Asir, including 
the Gulf of Tajura, then to Ras Hafun, 
\hd-al-Kuri, the Brothers, and Socotra 
Island.” 

And Socotra Island! We know the 
South Pole better than that island, al- 
though from prehistoric times every 
maker of specifics has depended on 
Socotran aloes. After this simple avowal 
the book informs its reader that “all its 
hearings are true, and in degrees meas- 
ired clockwise from 0° to 360°." Dare 
we ever ask for more than that? Here 
was a book which actually declared that 
its bearings were true, and were not mag- 
netic. No work could be more frank. 
It relied entirely on its reader being a 
man of honor, of common sense, of skill 
in his craft, and of a purpose so simple 
that his only care was the safety of the 
lives and the property of others. Yet 
such is the force of habit, which sends 
us to a book to look, not for the life we 
know, but for the glory of its falsifica- 
tion, that at first I was inclined to put 
the captain’s volume aside, and trust to 
horedom and the whirring of the electric 
fan to send me to sleep. But something 
prevented that. Here I was, in these 
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very waters; and their uninhabited 
islands, beaches, and reefs, which had 
been passing us all that day, were alto 
gether too insistent. These Arabian and 
African gulfs have more coral to the 
square mile than any other seas in the 
world; so although their shores, during 
all a day’s run, may be rainless and dead, 
the waters are more alive than the most 
fertile of earth’s fields. Sometimes, 
when listlessly gazing overside, one was 
shocked by the sight of a monstrous 
shape dim in the fathoms. 

And one evening, when the very 
waves, as though subdued by the heat, 
moved languidly in hyaline mounds, 
several black fins began to score the 
surface of the mirror. A few dark 
bodies then partly emerged, gliding 
and progressing in long, leisurely arcs. 
As soon as those dolphins saw us they 
woke up. They began leaping eagerly 
toward us, in the direction of our bows, 
as though the sight of our ship had 
overjoyed them. They behaved deliri- 
ously, like excited children released from 
school at that moment. Now we were 
used to a small family of these creatures 
so greeting us; they would amuse them- 
selves for ten minutes by revolving round 
one another immediately before the 
ship’s stem, weaving intricate evolu- 
tions in the clear water so close to our 
iron nose that one looked for them to be 
sheared apart; and they were so plain 
that it was easy to see the crescent- 
shaped valve of the nose, or blowhole, 


























A HIGH RANGE OF AFRICA’S LIMESTONE CRAGS STOOD OVER A BURNISHED SEA 
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open whenever a head cleared the sur- 
face. But the exhibition this evening 
was phenomenal, Thousands of them 

yes, thousands, for I will imitate the 
Pilot—as though they had word of us, 
appeared at once, throwing themselves 
in parabolas toward us, and, when along- 
side, breaching straight up, perhaps be- 
cause their usual curved leap did not 
take them high enough, and they in- 
tended at all costs to get a view of our 
amusing deck. The level sun signalled 
from the varnish of their bodies. One 
of these little whales moved for some 
time below me, turning up an eye now 
and then in the way of a swimmer who 
converses with his friend in the boat. 


THE BANKS OF THE CANAL 


He rolled over lazily, went down, and 
dissolved into the mystery under us. 
When I looked up, the sea was such that 
dolphins might never have been created, 

That sea was so plainly the setting 
for legend and narrative. Crusoe and 
Sinbad would both be at home there. 
This was where Lord Jim went overside 
so casually, almost inadvertently, but 
fatally, one hot night. I should say. 
however, from what we saw of the coast 
and the islands, that this was more the 
world of Sinbad than of any practical or 
merely romantic adventurer. Djinns 
might be looked for in those desolate 
gorges into which we had glimpses. It 
would be wrong to pretend that the 
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ever mentioned such beings by 
: . but now and then I suspected in 
the (ext fair substitutes for such infernal 
and maleficent powers. The Pilot would 
check the reader going easily through its 
paces With an unexpected Caution: 
“The coast from Ras Mingi northward 
ty Ras Jibeh, a distance of 330 miles, is 
mainly inhabited by the Jemeba tribe, 
who generally have a bad character.” 
The faithful Pilot, 
however, would allow 
no harsh judgment on 
the Jemebas. We 
might de- 
velop a similar bear- 
ing toward visitors 
who appeared to be 
unduly prosperous, if 
we were as poor as the 
Jemebas, had no boats, 
and had to “depend 
on inflated sheep- 
skins” for our “ fishing 
operations.” Of cer- 
tain channels we were 
advised not to at- 
tempt them “unless 
the sun is astern of 
the ship, and a good 
lookout is kept.” The 
reefs in this sea do not 
like reefs. 
They are numberless, 
but they are rarely 
marked by so much 
asa ripple; and that, 
I can vouch, is true. 
heir fatal presence 
may be revealed, on 
a lucky day, by a 
color of the water. 
are not fortunate when watch- 
ing for the water to change color, the 
Pilot gives advice on what may happen 
when boats must be beached, and help 
sought. The beach “was formerly in- 
habited, and remains of dwellings are 
still to be seen.” 
| was leaning on the rail of the bridge 
th the captain, watching the brown 
scum, peculiar to the Red Sea, 
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alongside with its not really pleasant 
smell, for it hints that the very deep it- 
self is stagnant and decomposing; and 
I was foolish enough to tell him that to 
me the bearings of his excellent book of 
sailing directions were not only true but 
magnetic. He half turned to me sharply, 
considered this remark and myself for a 
moment, and then made the noise of im- 
patience in his throat. It was at the 
moment when we were 
passing into the Red 
Sea proper. The Ash- 
rafi Islands were 
abeam, with Shadwan 
Island, the greatest of 
the group, the picture 
in little of what this 
sarth will be when its 
ichor will all have 
evaporated. Behind 
the barrier of outer is- 
lands is a labyrinth of 
reefs and coral 
patches, where the 
signs of danger may be 
mistaken for the usual 
mirage, or an innocent 
and fortuitous shadow 
may have the obvious 
face of a genuine reef, 
and thus scare a ship 
away on a safer course 
till she runs full upon 
the real and unan- 
nounced rocks. I 
mentioned to our cap- 
tain that his book oc- 
casionally whispered 
of a few inexplicable 
tents to be seen on those uninhabited 
islands. 

“Oh, tents! That’s right. A man I 
know got aground here,” he said, “‘and 
in half an hour his ship was surrounded 
by little boats. He never saw the com- 
ing of them. There they were. A year 
or two before the war a steamer got 
aground here one night, and at day- 
break she was boarded by a big mob. 
The crew were stripped of their clothes. 
The Arabs were in a hurry to get the 
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chief engineer's ring, so they cut his 
finger off. They then tried to shift a 
copper steam pipe. Steam was still on, 
and they took an ax to that pipe. The 
engineer told me it did his finger a lot 
of good when the Arabs got down to the 
steam with their ax. ‘The pressure was 
all right.” 

Even a deep-water channel of the 
Red Sea may commit the crime which 
some think worse than murder—the be- 
trayal and mockery of a confiding trust, 
of a simple faith in the pledged word, in 
the moral order of things. A steamer, 
the Avocet, where the chart, the Admir- 
alty chart, and Mr. Potter’s Pilot, led 
her master to repose on the comforting 
knowledge of deep water, struck a rock. 
‘Naturally the Court of Enquiry,” com- 
mented my captain bitterly, “‘as much 


as told that man he was a liar about ¢ |\} 
rock.” 
sort of displeasure which good craftsiyey 
reserve for theorists and experts— the 
learned men who would debate suc!) 4 
subject as the Red Sea in the Law Courts 
of London. But even then he did jo! 
begrudge them a fair word. “But they 
didn’t suspend his certificate.” They 
sent a gunboat from Aden to search for 
his rock. The gunboat cruised and 
dragged for it for three weeks, but the 
rock had gone. “Got tired,” suggested 
my captain, “of waiting for another 
ship, I suppose. Went down below for 
a rest. The gunboat said there was no 
rock. And there vou are, sir. That 
proved the Avocet’s skipper was a liar. 
Couldn’t be plainer. Ten months later 


another ship found it, though she wasn’t 


THAT SEA WAS PLAINLY THE SETTING FOR LEGEND AND NARRATIVE 
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looking for it. It don’t do for a sailor to 
say a thing isn’t there because he can’t 
see it. and has never heard of it before. 
Give it a margin.” 


the Red Sea, I suppose, will never be 
» popular resort. No pleasure, as it is 
commonly defined, may be found where 
the shade temperature may rise to 110°, 
where rain rarely falls, where there is 
either no wind or a malicious stern wind, 
where the enclosing shores have no 
rivers, but only beaches of radiant sand 
ind precipices of glowing metal, and 
where you are not likely to meet any 
folk but an occasional group with a bad 
reputation, which is so poor that they 
vo fishing on inflated sheepskins. At the 
lower end of that sea there are a few 
ports, used mainly by the pilgrims to the 
holy places, Mecca and Medina. And 
ndeed, the Pilot does not attempt any 
ittractive testimony. Even of such a 
hoice subject as a small island secluded 
within an unfrequented gulf it is but 
terse, even exasperatingly brief. It will 
merely report of it that it “‘ produces no 
vegetables, except two or three date 
palms and a few pumpkins. There are 
i few jackals, gazelles, and wild asses 
ere. Cephalopods are abundant in the 
surrounding waters, and sperm whales 
are common.” 

But is not that enough? Could you 
yet that at Monte Carlo? What more 
could a traveler wish for as he looks over- 
side at such a coast? What more does 
le deserve in a world which has become 
a geometrical pattern of petrol stores for 
flying machines? ‘These coasts are no 
more placable and are little better 
known than they were to the early navi- 


Mr. Tomlinson’s second article, ‘An Island Prelude,” 
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gators. There are large and even popu- 
lous islands which great ships pass al- 
most every day, that are still as they 
were when the insatiable curiosity of 
Marco Polo drew him to so many first 
views of the earth's entertaining won- 
ders. For there, on our starboard 
beam, immense on a sea which moved 
in mounds so slow and smooth that the 
surface of the waters might have been 
filmed with silk, rose the battlements of 
Socotra. I think the last we heard from 
that island was dated 1848. Yet, the 
Pilot informs us, “it is said to enjoy a 
remarkably temperate and cool climate.” 
Its capital, Tamrida, appears to be less 
frequently visited by Christians than 
Mecca. It should be worth a visit, if 
one had the heart for it. The town is 
pleasantly situated, and its people are 
mixed of Arab, Indian, Negro, and Por- 
tuguese blood. The natives have an un- 
written language peculiar to themselves. 
But we are kept out of so attractive an 
island because, for one thing, though it 
is a British possession, both monsoons 
appear unacquainted with that impor- 
tant fact, and there are no harbors, and 
no safe holding-ground for ships; in ad- 
dition, there is the “unfavorable char- 
acter of its natives.” Is it then surpris- 
ing that the literature made by tourists 
in these seas is mainly devoted to ara- 
besques of places like Port Said? A day 
in Socotra would be worth a year in the 
Riviera. And, as it happened, the south- 
west monsoon was waiting for us. When 
we had cleared the easterly point of the 
island it caught us, filled our decks, 
smashed the crockery, and at night set 
the mast-heads describing dizzy arcs 
amid the stars. 


will be published next month) 








Emancipation 


BY GORDON ARTHUR SMITH 


HEN Philip Kenmore’s novel 

Frustration had been bought and 
paid for by a quarter of a million people 
even the more academic critics blinked 
pale eyes behind their spectacles and, 
seizing their pens, indited rather belated 
appreciations of it. But, as some of the 
discerning ones perceived, it was not 
only the phenomenal sale of the book 
which commanded attention to it, but 
it was also the fact that it was a truly 
great book. Now, when a book which 
is truly great is clamored for and de- 
voured by the multitude it is, [ think, 
a sustainable proposition that the author 
has genius. 

Philip Kenmore, let us admit then, 
was a genius; but he was not a ludicrous, 
intolerable genius in spite of his youth 
and his dazzling success. I mean that 
he didn’t immediately assume airs of 
superiority and of omniscience; that 
he didn’t set himself up as an arbiter; 
that he neither wrote nor lectured on 
what the novel should be or what the 
novel should become. Frustration was 
his first published work, and he was 
modest about it—pleased, of course, at 
its success, and encouraged, but not at 
all sure that it wasn’t a fluke. 

“T wonder,” he said once, “I wonder 
if I can repeat. They so seldom do.” 

Some one told him that the reason 
they so seldom did was because, after a 
huge success, they usually ransacked 
the trunks in the attic and inflicted on 
the public the rejected works of their 
adolescence. 

“Well,” he said seriously—he was al- 
ways a trifle over-serious—“I shan’t do 
that anyhow. I’ve burned everything 


else I’ve ever written.” 
He was always, I repeat, a 


trifle 


over-serious, and he was certainly over- 
sensitive. He was given to too much 
introspection. Even in his early thirties, 
when he wrote Frustration, he was io! 
what would be called an hilarious com- 
panion. He shunned clubs and crowds 
mainly because he derived more pleas- 
ure from his own thoughts than from 
the inanities uttered by his fellow men 
and women. In view of this, it is the 
more amazing that he should have met 
Costanza Folcare, and particularly so 
that he should have met her at a quasi- 
Bohemian entertainment in a studio 
apartment near Central Park. 

Costanza was the daughter of an 
Italian father and an American mother; 
at least that was her story and it is 
given here for what it is worth. No- 
body in America ever saw either of her 
parents, so it is to be presumed that 
they had remained in Italy; but Cos- 
tanza apparently was able to prosper 
without their assistance. When Philip 
Kenmore met her she was a dancer al 
the Summer Garden and her name stood 
on the billboards in large letters. She 
deserved them. 

She deserved them, for she was a mag- 
nificently beautiful creature and she 
knew her business. Her dance was, in 
theory, a banal enough affair called the 
“Adoration of Pan.” It had been done 
before, it is being done now and, doult- 
less, it will continue to be done—but not 
as she did it. She danced as one pos- 
sessed of a devil—a pagan devil, for 
her interpretation was completely pa- 
gan. Indeed, her interpretation was 
merely an expression of herself; for she, 
herself, was pagan, body and soul. 

She was dark, of course—the legacy 
probably of that Italian father—and 
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she was tall and supple and mobile. 
She was mobile and yet she moved, it 
seemed, languorously except when she 


danced. She had a lazy smile and 
beautiful teeth behind very red _ lips. 
Her black hair she parted in the middle 
and drew down, in a series of rhyth- 
mical and regular waves, across her 
temples and over her ears. From her 
ears hung long, intricate earrings of jet 
spangled with small diamonds. 

Beholding her thus, a more sophisti- 
cated man than Philip Kenmore would 
have coveted her but would probably 
have tried to avoid falling seriously in 
love with her. She was far too flagrant, 
too obvious. But Kenmore, where 
were concerned at least, was 
almost naive. Even in Frustration his 
tendency was to idealize his women 
characters, to deal too gently with them, 
to attribute various virtues to them as 
theirs by inalienable right; and so it 
was not really surprising that before 
very long he fell passionately in love 
with Costanza Foleare. Not surprising 
but lamentable. 

At that abominable studio party 
where he first encountered her he 
scarcely left her white, rounded elbow. 
He fetched and carried for her, brought 
her champagne and cakes, sat on a 
cushion at her feet, and in his enthu- 
siasm forgot to be shy or even reticent. 

(And she? Well, she flattered him, 
of course. He was a good deal of a lion 
and he had money of his own besides 
the enormous royalties he was deriving 
from the book. She played with him, 
encouraged him a little—not too much— 
tried to converse about literature, of 
which she knew nothing, and allowed 
him to converse about love, of which she 
knew far more than he. The other 
guests, seeing how the wind blew, smiled 
and shrugged their cynical shoulders 
and left them strictly alone—all except 
one, a particularly intimate friend of 
Kenmore’s called Basil Humphrey. He, 
todo him justice, tried to drag Kenmore 
away. It was no use. 

‘Run away, Basil,” said Kenmore 


women 
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jocosely, “can’t you see that Miss Fol- 
care and I are busy?” And Humphrey, 
who was sixty years old and had white 
hair and was the best literary critic in 
New York, ignominiously ran away. 
“You're just a boy, aren't you?” she 
said, and touched his hair gently with 
a ring-laden hand. Her tactics, though 
primitive, were not without their effect. 
He experienced an unmistakable thrill 
at her touch. For almost the first time 
in his life he found a woman desirable. 
He told her vehemently that he must 


see her again—again and often. Might 
he call to-morrow? She leaned for- 


ward a little to scrutinize his face, the 
lazy smile tinged now with a hint of mel- 
ancholy; and when she answered it was 
as if the refusal cost her a valiant effort. 

“No,” she said, “I think not.” And 
then she added, ‘Not to-morrow.” 

It is probable that she had already 
completed other arrangements for the 
morrow— arrangements which it would 
be awkward for her to disarrange; but 
it was to be expected that after a decent 
amount of hesitation she should consent 
to allow him to see her the day after. 

Accordingly, after a day of impatient 
idleness, during which he gave not a 
thought to his projected second novel, 
he went to her small but rather over- 
elaborate apartment on Central Park 
South. There was a neat maid; there 
was a host of flowers whose perfume 
hung in the air, thick and sweet as mo- 
there were innumerable little 
Dresden ornaments; there was a very 
nude bronze statuette; there 
chaiselongue—Louis XV—and some 
flimsy chairs, Louis XV; there was a 
rococo French clock; and everywhere 
there was salmon-pink and old gold. 
Costanza was in old gold. 

She seemed to him so beautiful, so 
unattainable, that at first his wonted 
shyness enveloped him. He stammered, 
he found nothing but formalities to 
utter. Not displeased, she permitted 
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this to continue for awhile but not, one 
can be sure, for too long. 
him about his new book. 


She asked 
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“IT have done nothing on it,” he an- 
swered. “It is planned, I have it in my 
mind, but I haven't written a word of 
it on paper.” 

“Oh,” she said earnestly, “but you 
must! The world is waiting for it.” 

“Let the world wait,” said he moodily. 
“All yesterday I thought of nothing 
but you. The book never entered my 
mind. You see the effect that you 
produce?” 

“That is very wrong. A man’s work 
should be the main thing in his life. We 
poor women are only secondary; we 
exist for a man’s hours of idleness—for 
his amusement.” 

“You are pleased to be cynical,” he 
said. 

Very tactfully, then, she introduced 
the subject of finance. One was paid, 
she said, so badly on the stage. She 
had had fabulous offers to go into the 
movies, but she was an artist and she 
scorned the movies. Literature, she 
presumed, was remunerative, especially 
if one could write a best seller. And 
had he been forced to live in a garret 


and starve before he achieved his 
gigantic success? She hoped so—it 
was so romantic. Vie de Bohéme, you 
know. 


In this manner she extracted from 
him, almost without his knowledge, 
complete and accurate information as 
to his financial position. He had ten 
thousand dollars a year of his own and 
his novel might bring him in as much as 
sixty thousand more, aside from dra- 
matic and motion-picture rights. She 
thought that was wonderful, and said 
so, adding that she supposed he could 
write a novel at least once a year. 

“Oh!” she cried, “you must work 
hard—hard!” 

He protested. A novel every two 
years, perhaps, he said. 

Making a rapid mental calculation, 
she arrived at a disappointing result. 
He wasn’t so very rich, after all. Per- 


haps she had better look elsewhere. At 
any rate, the matter demanded a deal 
more of thought. 


Her manner, ac- 











cordingly, during the rest of his visit. 
was kind but unequivocally platoni 

That evening he dined with Bas'| 
Humphrey, and the elderly critic seized 
the opportunity to deliver him a severe, 
unpalatable lecture of which the vist 
was: “You've got to stop it before you 
make a fool of yourself. 
notorious.” 

At length, in a rage, Kenmore cried, 
“IT won't hear any more against lier! 
She’s the woman I hope to marry.” 

It is probable that Kenmore himself 
was as surprised as Humphrey at the 
statement of this amazing aspiration, 
for the thought had hitherto not even 
been formulated in his mind. 

When the two men parted they were 
scarcely on speaking terms. But Ken- 
more, in the course of a sleepless night, 
had leisure for meditation which, ac- 
cording to Carlyle, is the greatest gift 
the gods have to bestow. Certain of 
Basil Humphrey’s more convincing ar- 
guments stole back into his mind like 
ominous, evil ghosts, and when, dis- 
heveled and heavy-eved, he blinked at 
the dawn, he had come to the conclusion 
that he would invent some pretext for 
ranceling his engagement with Cos- 
tanza for that afternoon. He, like her, 
determined that the affair needed think- 
ing over. 

But he was not compelled to invent 
a pretext, for at ten o'clock his tele- 
phone rang and Costanza’s maid _ in- 
formed him that her mistress had a dis- 
tressingly severe sick headache and 
regretted that she would be unable to 
receive Mr. Kenmore. 

“Well,” he thought almost jubilantly, 
“that will give me a chance to get to 
work on the book.” 

It gave him the chance, but nothing 
seemed to give him the inspiration—or 
the volition, or the energy; call it what 
you will. He sat all afternoon at his 
desk, contemplating blankly paper as 
blank. The outline of his book lay 
before him; his characters had already 
been named and assigned to their roles; 
he had even jotted down happy phrases 
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to be used at given points. But he was 
inable to write a word. He could 
think of nothing but Costanza as he 
had seen her in her old-gold teagown, 
lying languid and graceful and fragrant 
on the salmon-rose chaiselongue. The 
picture of her obsessed his mind and his 
vision—her blue-black hair, her dark 
ivory skin, her lazy red-lipped smile, 
the long curving lines of her slender 
body. 

“Damn Humphrey,” he thought. 
“HIumphrey’s an old woman—a _ gos- 
sipy, mud-slinging old woman.” 

Abandoning his vain attempt at 
work, he went out and ordered flowers 

an abundance of flowers—to be sent 
to Costanza’s apartment. And - with 
them he enclosed a note begging her to 
receive him the next day if her headache 
should be better. 

She permitted him to come, not the 
next day, but the day after. The delay 
only increased his impatience and _ his 
He paced his room and he 
paced the streets. He was a man gone 
mad. He was thirty and in love with 
a woman for the first time in his life, 
and this renders his condition com- 
prehensible. 

“You were so kind tosend the flowers,” 
she said—‘‘and so many flowers.” 

She was a little pale—powder, per- 
haps; and there were dark circles be- 
neath her darker eyes—crayon, perhaps. 
He seized both her hands and kissed 
them. ‘You have suffered,” he said. 

“It was nothing very much.” 

“I’ve suffered, too. I’ve suffered be- 
cause I have not seen you.” He was 
sitting on a tapestry-covered cushion 
on the floor beside her, and he still re- 
tained her cool hands, heavy with rings, 
in his. 

“Costanza,” he said abruptly, “I 
want you to marry me.” 

She turned her head slightly and 
slowly—her only sign of surprise or, 
indeed, of any other emotion. For a 
long space she looked him steadily in 
the eyes, her lips parted just enough to 
show a gleam of her white teeth between. 


, 


passion. 
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Then, “You don’t mean that,” she said 
gravely. 

He loosed her hands and raised his 
arms to heaven. 

“I do mean that!’ he cried. “I 
never meant anything so much in my 
life!” 

She shook her head in slow negations. 

“Listen to me, Philip,” she began 
gently; “this is a thing that both you 
and I should think over coolly and 
quietly before we make any definite 
decision. To-day you want to marry 
me—yes. ‘To-morrow you may not. 
You don’t know me at all. You are 
simply—well, if you were a woman I 
should say hysterical. And I don’t 
know you either. I like you—that 
much I know, that much I admit. I 
like you a very great deal. But don't 
you see that that isn’t enough? If 
I marry you I want first to be sure that 
I love you.” * 

“That will come,” he said with the 
confidence of the male. 

“Ah, but will it? No, my dear, I 
can’t give you a definite answer yet. 
All I can tell you is that I don’t say ‘no’ 
and I don’t say ‘yes.” Can’t we leave 
it at that for a while?” 

They did leave it at that for a while 
for a very long while; and that was the 
cause of the ruin of Philip Kenmore, 
novelist. 

He saw her and he refrained from 
seeing her alternately in spells of per- 
haps a month, but it is certain that the 
days when he saw her were more numer- 
ous than those when he did not. 

It was only through the exercise of 
enormous self-control that he left her 
side; and this was true no matter how 
shabbily, how arrogantly, she treated 
him. Day after day, patiently, dog- 
gedly, he presented himself at her apart- 
ment. Sometimes he found her alone, 
sometimes surrounded by suave satel- 
lites. On the latter occasions poor Ken- 
more would sit, moodily silent, impatient 
at the rather boisterous hilarity. This 
aloofness did his cause no good, for Cos- 
tanza liked people about her to be gay. 
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She liked singing and dancing and clown- 
ing and even casual embracing and kiss- 
ing. Kenmore hated it, but Kenmore 
had nothing of the Latin in him. 

They got along far better when they 
were alone with each other. Costanza, 
then, seemed really to make an effort 
to be sensible, to face the situation in 
which Kenmore found himself. One 
wonders exactly what went on in her 
mind when she found time or inclination 
to think about him. 
riage must have appealed to her greatly, 
as it does to all women whose position 
in the world is precarious; but to offset 
this appeal there was the distasteful 
certainty that financially she would not 
be as well fixed as, thanks to the gen- 
erosity of her admirers, she was at the 
time; and there was the even more dis- 
tasteful probability that life with Philip 
Kenmore would be a life hedged in by 
rules and conventions and shadowed by 
a certain Anglo-Saxon seriousness and 
heaviness which he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed. She was enjoying herself hugely 
as it was; why change? 

But Kenmore grew, quite naturally, 
restive, and complained. 

“IT can’t work,” he said bitterly. “I 
can’t work and I can’t play. I can’t 
concentrate on anything but you. If 
I were that sort of a man, I'd take to 
drink.” 

“I wish you would,” she answered 
lightly—“‘you’d be far better company. 
As it is, you stalk round the apartment 
as moody as Hamlet, and when we go 
out with a party to a cabaret you just 
sit in your chair at the table and sip 
ginger ale and frown. Why don’t you 
go away for a while? Why don’t you 
pack up and leave town? It would do 
you good and you could get started on 
that novel. And meanwhile I could be 
making up my mind. I assure you, my 
friend, that I could make up my mind 
much better if I knew you were safely 
installed in some nice country farm- 
house, communing with nature. You 
need a rest and so do I. Why don’t 
you go away?” 
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He went away. He went to vin 
Basil Humphrey at the latter’s cott ive 
far out in the tip of Long Island. Hium- 
phrey was delighted. 

“Cured?” he inquired briefly ju; 
sympathetically. 

Kenmore stared at him. 

“We won't speak of that, if you don't 
mind,” he said. “But lest you get « 
wrong impression, [ may as well {ell 
you that I feel toward Miss Folc:re 
exactly as I did before.” 

“Oh,” said Humphrey, “all right. 
I didn’t know.” 

For three days they walked and read 
and talked—talked about everything 
except Costanza. 





“Why don’t you do some work?” 
suggested Humphrey. 

“IT will—I’'m going to—I’ll begin to- 
morrow.” 

And the next day Philip, haggard and 
morose but obstinate, announced that 
he was about to pack up and return to 
New York. 

“T can’t stand it, Basil,” he said with 
almost a sob. His hand was shaking 
so that he could scarcely get the coffee 
spoon to his lips. 

So he returned to Costanza, and 
there was one cure tried and found un- 
availing. 

She was not particularly pleased to 
see him—had been getting along very 
nicely without him, and had been count- 
ing on at least a week more of complete 
freedom. Kenmore, one must suppose, 
was often in her way, and she was un- 
doubtedly irked at being forced to inven! 
lies and excuses to satisfy him. 

“Well, what now? What’s the mat- 
ter? Why did you come back so soon? 
Are you sick?” 

She fired the questions at him rap- 
idly, heedless of his murmured expl:- 
nations. 

“T can’t live anywhere without you,” 
she heard him say at length. That 
softened her a little, brought her to 
realize how absolute her power over him 

was. The victim had ceased to struggle: 
there was no longer even a fluttering of 
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the moth’s wings. In so complete a 
victory she could afford to be lenient. 
“My poor, dear boy,” she said, and 
pre sed her smooth cheek against his. 
lie seized her face in his hands and 
swung it around, holding it so that he 
could see her eyes. 

“Does that mean that you'll marry 
me?” he asked. 

She drew back, 
with her hands. 

“You're hurting me.” 

Ile dropped his arms hopelessly to 
his sides. She moved quietly and 
quickly across to the piano and began 
to play a new jazz tune. 

“Don’t you like this?”’ she inquired 
cheerily and brightly in the midst of the 
ridiculous refrain. “It’s got a lot of 
snap, I think.” 

She played and sang for half an hour 
and then, with her arms round his neck, 
she kissed him good-by and dismissed 
him. 

“Don’t think too harshly of me,” 
she whispered, “because I think I love 
you.” And that was sufficient to send 
him home—elated. 

His elation, of course, did not last, 
for Costanza had no intention of unduly 
encouraging him. But she fed him just 
enough hope to keep him in a state 
alternating between misery and ecstasy. 
No matter how brutally cruel she had 
heen to him one day, she found that on 
the next he was eager to forgive her or, 
even, pathetically, to assume the blame 
of the quarrel himself. He was a broken 
man. 

As was to be expected, given the cir- 
cumstances, he was unable to do any 
work on that second book of his; and, 
more disastrous perhaps, he seemed to 
have lost any desire to work on it. His 
pride and his ambition hung like grue- 
some trophies at her belt. 

At the end of about six months, and 
after a particularly venomous quarre!}, 
Costanza had her first fright, the first 
hint that there was a limit to even his 
patience and forbearance. He had 
stamped out of her apartment in a rage 


pushing him away 
to] ‘e 
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and, without any warning to her, had 
packed a bag and boarded that very 
evening a train for Chicago. He had 
done it on impulse, with the rage still 
in his blood and the clamor for emanci- 
pation beating against his heart. He 
was in haste to cast off the shackles and, 
lest his resolution should fail him, as it 
had so often done before, he dared not 
wait to deliberate. He was afraid, 
with reason, that he would forgive her 
in the morning. 

For two weeks she had no word of 
him or from him, but she was not in the 
least perturbed. ‘He's sulking,” she 
thought and went about her business 
and her pleasure with, if anything, a 
feeling of relief. When her intimates 
wondered a little at Kenmore’s absence 
she smiled felinely and said, ‘I’ve given 
him a vacation. He needs it, poor dear.” 

At the end of the two weeks she wrote 
to him, directing the letter to his New 
York apartment with the request that 
it be forwarded, and she wrote the word 
“Important,” liberally underlined, in 
a lower corner of the envelope. It was 
a careful, non-committal letter, in which 
she merely expressed her regret that 
he valued her friendship so little as to 
have gone away without a word to her 
of his intentions. 

His reply from Pasadena reached her 
about half a month later at a moment 
when she had given up any reply. It 
was polite—it was even flattering, but 
it might have been written by a casual 
acquaintance. Pasadena, he told her, 
was a delightful spot and he was enjoy- 
ing it thoroughly. He had begun writ- 
ing on his book. He had met several 
charming people. He was contemplat- 
ing buying a house and settling down 
there for an indefinite period. His 
closing sentence alone gave her any 
cause for hope. “Of course, you real- 
ize,” he wrote, “that I left you purely 
in self-defense and in order to regain 
possession of my soul which you had 
usurped.” 

That was an admission, but an admis- 
sion of the past only. It hinted, even, 
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that already he was in a fair way to re- 
gain that soul of his which he considered 
a valuable possession. And he had 
commenced writing on his novel—evi- 
dence of a mind once more able to con- 
centrate on something extraneous to 
her! She could not tolerate that. 

With much thought and many era- 
sures she composed a telegram. 

*“Must see you and am willing to do 
anything you suggest. 
come back at once. realize how wrong 
I have been.” 

“That,” she said to herself, “‘should 
bring him.” And then she added 
peevishly, “What a lot of bother he 
does put me to!” 

He came back and Costanza met him 
at the station and was very sweet to 
him, indeed, and said that she would 
marry him; and almost immediately 
she commenced a series of postpone- 


ments and evasions. Once she had 


him at heel again she wondered to her- 
self why she had troubled herself so 


much about him. The truth of it was 
that he bored her more dismally than 
ever. 

“Why can’t you be like other men?” 
she exclaimed. “Other men don’t want 
to marry me.” 

“Other men 
answered. 

“Well, whether they love me or not, 
they’re at least cheerful about it. If 
love means being a gloomy nuisance I 
don’t want it.” 

“You got me away from Pasadena, 
I see, by lying to me,” he said quietly. 
“You have no intention of keeping your 
word. You have no intention of marry- 
ing me.” 

“Don’t be such a frightful bore!” 
she cried impatiently. “‘You’re trying 
to make me out much worse than I 
am—you're trying to make me out an 
awful person.” 

“You are,”’ he said grimly. He was 
strangely white, she noticed, about the 
lips. And he was strangely calm. He 
got up and crossed over to her and held 
out his hand. 


don’t love you,” he 


If you love me . 
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“Good-by,” he said. 

“Shall | see vou this evening after {he 
show?” 

“No,” he answered, “I think not.’ 

“Well, to-morrow then, I suppos: 

“No, I think not.” 

“Oh, well,” she said carelessly, “come 
round when you get through sulking.” 

“Good-by,” he repeated, took lier 
hand, bowed briefly, and left her. 

A week later he married Millicent 
Fielding. 

The marriage was, of course, a vast 
surprise to Kenmore’s friends—a_ vast 
surprise and a vast relief. Millicent was 
a placid, unimaginative, Junoesque girl 
with a comfortable amount of money 

“The ideal wife for Philip,” his friends 
observed. ‘Keep his feet on the ground 
and make him work. And 
money so he won't have to worry. Now 
we'll see some great books from him.” 

But his friends saw no books from 
him at all. His second novel remained 
almost untouched and scarcely ten pages 
farther advanced than when he had 
quitted Pasadena at the behest of Cos- 
tanza. In reply to impertinent ques- 
tioners, Kenmore would say, “Oh, | 
don’t know. Millicent and I are pretty 
contented to jog along quietly as we are 
What’s the use in sweating one’s heart 
out over a book that people will forget in 
a vear’s time? Who cares about litera- 
ture or art, anyhow? What good do 
they do in the world? Writing a book 
is simply a form of egotism, and so is 
painting a picture or playiag the violin. 
So is producing children, for that matter. 
No, Millicent and I are going to travel 
around and take no thought for the 
morrow. We sail for Italy next week.” 

They sailed for Italy or Egypt or 
Japan or South America many times. 
They avoided New York, it seemed, 
as much as they could. Costanza was 
still in New York, but that might not 
have had anything to do with it. 

After several years of persistent but 
vain appeals, Kenmore’s publishers and 
a multitude of magazine editors gave 
him up and forgot about him; and so 
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infrequent were his appearances among 
them that even his best friends began to 
forvet him. His adverse critics nodded 
wisely and said, “I told you so. Philip 
Kenmore was just a flash in the pan. 
A man of one book only.” 

{nd during all this time Kenmore 
himself was as surprised and as puzzled 
as anybody else at his inability to write. 
It was not, he was sure, that he was 
still under the devastating influence of 
Costanza, for she was scarcely ever in 
his conscious thoughts. It was not 
because he had made a marriage where 
love was not, for he found himself com- 
pletely contented—too contented per- 
haps—in his married life. And it was 
not, certainly, that Millicent was a wet 
blanket on the fire of his ambition. On 
the contrary, she was extremely proud 
of his genius and did her utmost to urge 
him to resume his abandoned career. 

No, he knew that his inability was 
due to no external cause—the cause lay 
within himself. He was willing to work; 
he was eager, in spite of his protestations 
to the contrary, to work; but something 
vitally important had been taken from 
him, and he found himself actually in- 
capable of composing a chapter or even 
a paragraph that would satisfy his own 
still excellent critical judgment. It was 
as if he had never before in his life 
written anything—as if he had lost all 
knowledge of his craft. 

Seven years after his marriage, he 
and Millicent found themselves in 
Naples, en route for Sorrento, where they 
were planning to pass the month of 
April. With them was Basil Humphrey, 
frequently accompanied them 
on their travels and who had long ago 
forgiven Kenmore for the Costanza epi- 
With them, also, were a young 
artist, called Breen, and his stupid, 
fluffy little wife. Breen and his wife 
are unimportant except that it was 
of them that Millicent and 
Kenmore made the trip to Sorrento 
separately and by different routes. 

Breen was eager to see Amalfi and, 
his wife being eager to see anything he 
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wanted to see, they had chartered an 
automobile for the day and had invited 
Millicent to go with them. With pro- 
fuse apologies they pointed out that 
they could not take Kenmore and Hum- 
phrey without crowding the car to the 
point of discomfort, and in any case, 
they would all meet at Sorrento that 
evening. 

Accordingly it was arranged that Mil- 
licent should leave with the Breens very 
early in the morning, and that her 
husband and Basil should take the after- 
noon train which connected at Castel- 
lamare with a tramway to Sorrento. 

“And don’t you two dashing young 
men get into any mischief,’ Mrs. Breen 
had adjured them kittenishly but, as it 
turned out, almost prophetically. 

Now the journey from Naples to 
Sorrento is a journey from effable beauty 
to ineffable beauty. Neither the dirt 
and heat of the average Italian train nor 
the proximity of gay but ill-washed 
neighbors can dull the glory of the 
prospect that sails serenely by outside 
the smudged compartment windows. 
The railway, for the most part, skirts 
the bay, with brief excursions inland to 
circumvent some over-difficult cliff or 
chasm, so that one has almost continu- 
ally as a background the lazulite sea 
reaching out to the scarcely less vivid 
sky, while in the foreground the sun 
whitens walls and intensifies the red of 
roofs and polishes the various rich greens 
of the trees and the vineyards. And 
that most costly of all artists’ colors, 
rose madder, is ever present in the rocks 
which run down to the sea. 

At Castellamare Humphrey and Ken- 
more descended from the train and 
boarded the waiting tram. 

“Ah!” sighed Basil in a long breath 
of pleasure, “the windows, by some 
miracle, are open. From now on I fore- 
see that every prospect will be pleasing 
and not even man be vile. What's the 


matter with you to-day, Philip? You 
don’t seem very communicative.” 
“T don’t know. The heat, perhaps.” 
The tram lurched out of the Piazza 
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amid a waving of hands and accompani- 

ment of farewells in lilting, cadenced 
Italian. Obviously, it was not an un- 
important event, the departure of the 
tram. It clanged through narrow streets, 
shattering the privacy of those who 
dwelt so near on either side that one 
could almost have leaned out in passing 
and spanked for them their brown, 
naked little that kicked and 
squealed on the cobblestones of the 
doorways. And then, abruptly, the town 
was left behind. White sunlight and 
blue shadows and a hard white road that 
wound alongside; the gray-green of the 
olives touched with silver; the warm 
saffron of oranges and the more chaste 
yellow of lemons, bright among their 
dark leaves; the flash of streams hurry- 
ing, at the bottom of the trestle-spanned 
chasms, to the sea; the fragrance of that 
sea and the fragrance of innumerable 
roses. 

In admiring silence, then, they passed 
through Vico Equense, Sejano, Meta, 
Carotto, Pozzopiano, and Sant’Agnello 
—towns whose names on Italian lips 
are like phrases of music; towns which 
cluster about their church towers like 
iridescent doves. And they came to 
Sorrento. 

As the tram groaned to a standstill in 
the Piazza, a woman came out of a 
near-by shop and crossed the sunswept 
square. She was in white and she wore 
over her head a black mantilla which 
partially concealed her face. She passed, 
walking smoothly and rhythmically, 
within perhaps twenty yards of Ken- 
more, and there was something in the 
way she bore herself, in the easy non- 
chalant grace of her movements, in the 
poise of her head and the languid swing 
of her arms that caused him to lean 
quickly far out of the window in an 
endeavor better to observe her. 

For one brief instant she turned her 
head to regard the tram from which the 
passengers were now alighting; but that 
brief instant was sufficient—more than 
sufficient, perhaps, for it is probable 
that he had known from the first 
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glimpse of her that he was lookin» a 

Costanza. 

She moved rapidly across the sq) are, 
and Kenmore sat motionless in his seat. 
following her with his eyes. Hump):rey 
plucked vainly at his elbow. 

“Come on, Philip,” he urged im- 
patiently. “‘What’s the matter with 
you; what are you dreaming about?” 

It was not until the splash of white 
that was Costanza’s dress had disap- 
peared around the corner of a twisting 
street leading from the Piazza that 
Humphrey received an answer. ‘Thien 
Kenmore looked up with a start, like 
a man waking suddenly from sleep. 

“Oh,” he said, “I beg your pardon, 
Basil. Are we here already? [ must 
have been dozing.” 

Humphrey regarded him anxiously 
“Dozing with your eyes open?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes, I 
heat—”’ 

Humphrey took his arm and led him 
to the hotel. They had taken rooms at 
the Vittoria, which clings in the midst 
of its gardens and terraces to the very 
edge of the cliff that rises sheer above 
the Piccola Marina. From the balus- 
trade of the terrace one can drop a stone 
into the white border of the lazy sea 

“I wish,” said Kenmore, “that you'd 
do all the necessary about rooms and 
everything, Basil. I’m a little sunk and 
I think T'll sit awhile on the terrace and 
breathe some cool air into my lungs 
and maybe a little cigar smoke besides.” 

“You'd do better to take a nap,” 
recommended Humphrey. 

“Well, perhaps I'll do that, too, but 
not in a stuffy room. Just leave me 
alone for a bit, like a good fellow, and 
I'll be all right.” 

He spoke confidently and reassuring]y. 
but he knew very well that he was not 
all right, and he doubted if he should he 
for some time. 

The sight of Costanza had erased 
with one brief gesture the interval of 
seven years and more during which he 
had not seen her and during which he 
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had convinced himself that he had for- 
votten her. Now, with alarming sudden- 
ness. he found that she still possessed 
him, that in her there lay for him the 
old, familiar lure which had proved for 
so long irresistible. He had seen her; 
she lived in Sorrento—somewhere—per- 
haps only a stone’s throw from the 
terrace where he was sitting, chewing on 
his unlit cigar. He knew that, in spite 
of himself, he must endeavor to find 
her; and he knew that the arguments 
which he heroically advanced against 
doing any such thing were sound but 
futile. He laughed at the arguments 
and cast them aside deliberately. What 
was the use in reasoning about a thing 
into which reason did not enter? 
Quitting the hotel terrace as unos- 
tentatiously as possible, he traversed 
the Piazza and entered a pharmacy to 
make inquiries. 
“Can you tell 


me,” he asked in 


Italian, “where Signora Folcare resides?” 
* Assuredly, signore,”’ said the chemist 
unhesitatingly. “*The signore has but to 


follow the line of the tramway for half 
a mile bevond the Piazza. The villa is 
on the left, toward the sea—a small, 
white villa, very beautiful with many 
flowers. The name is on the gatepost. 
Villa Costanza, it is called. We know 
the signora well, for she has lived here 
for five years. A most beautiful woman, 
signore, and a most charming one.” 

Kenmore murmured his gratitude and, 
as he left the shop, he smiled. It had 
heen so very easy. 

Trust Costanza to establish her iden- 
tity and to impose her charms wherever 
she goes,” he thought. 

He walked the half mile as buoyantly 
as a boy. He was filled with a magnifi- 
cent exhilaration. What he should do 
when he saw Costanza once again he did 
not know, nor did he give much thought 
to it. He had no plans but, for the 
moment at least, he had no scruples. 

He rang the bell at the gate of the 
rose-covered wall, and presently a man 
servant with a white apron over a 
vellow-and-black-striped waistcoat ad- 


mitted him. Yes, the signora was at 
home. Would the signore be good 
enough to follow him to the house; and 
whom should he announce? 

Kenmore hesitated. He wanted to 
surprise Costanza, to catch her off her 
guard. He was morbidly eager to see 
what emotions the unexpected sight of 
him would arouse in her. 

“Tell the signora,” he said with the 
smile of one who is perpetrating some 
innocent practical joke, “that it is a 
friend from America.” And he handed 
the man a twenty-lire note. 

He awaited Costanza in a marble- 
paved loggia overlooking the sea. There 
were rugs and wicker furniture and a 
cockatoo in a cage. A priceless Peking- 
ese blinked in the face of the low sun. 
It was all very unlike the New York 
apartment and yet it was all very like 
Costanza. 

He heard her heels tapping on the 
floor of the inner room. He stood up, a 
little dizzy, his heart tumultuous; and 
then, suddenly, she stood before him. 

“Qh!” she cried, and he saw her go 
very white beneath her paint. One of 
her hands fluttered up to her bosom, 
where it lay for an instant before she 
permitted it to drop slowly and lan- 
guidly to her side. “You shouldn't 
have done this—without warning,” she 
said tremulously. “I am seven years 
older than I was, Philip Kenmore. I am 
thirty-nine years old.” 

With an unpleasant shock he realized 
that she was indeed thirty-nine years 
old. She looked older. The Italian 
beauty which was hers matures early 
and splendidly, but dies early and for- 
lornly. And Costanza, having deliber- 
ately secluded herself from the critical 
eyes of the world—and especially of the 
male world—had been too indolent, too 
indifferent to care for her beauty. She 
had, as they say, let herself go to pieces, 
little remaining to her of her former 
radiance. The grace of her movements, 
yes, that she would always retain; and 
it was by that mainly that Kenmore 
had recognized her. 
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He stood facing her, completely at a 
loss for words, all his fine exhilaration 
gone from him. 

“T am sorry,” he said at length. “I 
saw you an hour ago crossing the Piazza 
and I could not resist the temptation of 
coming here.” 

She sank into a chair and motioned 
him to one beside her. She kept her face 
averted from him, perhaps that he might 
not perceive all that seven years had 
done to its beauty. 

“And now that you are here,” she 
murmured, “‘aren’t you sorry that you 
came?” 

“T am sorry if it distresses you—my 
coming.” 

She was silent for a space and then, 
with a shrug, she seemed to rouse her- 
self. With something of her old im- 
periousness of manner she said, “Tell 
me exactly what urged you to come. 
You know and I know, too, that it was 
wrong of you. You are married—prob- 
ably happily married. Is your wife 
waiting for you back in the hotel? Are 
vou playing truant like a silly school- 
boy? Have you come to me for a brief 
vacation from the school of matrimony? 
Is that why you are here?” 

He had the decency to flush. 

““God knows why I’m here,” he an- 
swered vaguely. “I couldn’t help it.” 

He was profoundly embarrassed. He 
knew perfectly well why he had come— 
he had come to throw himself on his 
knees before her and beseech her to take 
him back. He had come, impelled by a 
burning desire for her that had over- 
whelmed all his better, saner instincts, 
that had obliterated his sense of duty 
and responsibility toward his wife and 
the world in general. He had acted upon 
that deceptive phrase of bravado: “Love 
—and the world well lost.””. And now 
that he had so acted, he found to his 
consternation that love did not exist. 

His predicament, to a disinterested 
spectator, would have had its humorous 
side; but to him there was no humor in 
it. Nor, as it developed, was Costanza 
inclined to consider the situation lightly. 





For almost the first time in her |if, 
she found that Philip Kenmore hac fo; 
her a definite and undeniable apyea| 
Perhaps it was his apparent patien| 
fidelity that moved her; perhaps it wa, 
because she was and had been lonely: 
perhaps it was because she was thirty. 
nine and no longer beautiful and no 
longer able to pick and choose. Whiat- 
ever the reason, when she next spoke to 
him there was a wistfulness in her voice 
that he marked with an uneasy pre- 
monition. 

“Seven years, Philip, is a very long 
time. A great deal can happen in seven 
years to a man and toa woman. Seven 
years ago you said that you loved me 
and [—well, I treated you abominab)ly, 
I suppose. Is that why you came, 
Philip—to remind me of how abomi- 
nably I treated you and to gloat over me 
a little?” 

“No,” he said, “that is not why | 
came, Costanza.” 

She plucked at the lace of her gown 
with nervous, restless fingers—ringless 
now, he noticed subconsciously. 

“Tf vou wanted to gloat,” she con- 
tinued, her eyes on the floor, “you would 
be justified. I'm not very happy. Are 
you very happy?” 

“No,” he answered, “I’m not ver 
happy.” 

“Your marriage? 
should ask.” 

“I don’t regret my marriage,” he 
said quickly. 

“In that case,” said she, “I don’t 
quite understand why you are here 
Philip—” she began, but stopped and, 
reaching out, she laid her hand over his, 
where it lay on the arm of the chair 
beside her. She regarded him with 
dark, distressful eyes. 

“Do you still—care for me?” she 
asked. 


I don’t suppose | 


There it was—the disastrous question 


which he must answer. And he had no 
answer ready. If he lied to her he was 
lost; if he told her the brutal truth it 
would appear that he had gone out of 
his way deliberately to insult her in her 
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own house. His coming to her after 
seven years was excusable only if he 
loved her. 

Naturally enough, but unfortunately 
for him, she interpreted his hesitation 
as a reluctance to lay himself open, once 
again, toa rebuff. She imagined that he 
was treading cautiously until he should 
be sure of his ground. She determined, 
to the amusement of the ironical gods, 
to reassure him. 

‘Philip, she said, “I’ve never been 
anything but sorry for the way I treated 
I think that I 
loved you even then; and I know that I 
And perhaps my love 
is worth more now than it would have 
been then.” Her voice trailed off into a 
whisper, so that he could scarcely hear 
the last phrase. 

He was sorry for her and a little sorry 
for himself; but her words and even her 
touch on his hand failed to stir him. It 
was as if their positions of seven years 
ago had been reversed. Incongruously 
he found himself wondering what time 


you seven years ago. 


love you now. 


Would they have missed him 


it was. 
yet at the hotel? Would he be late for 
dinner? Would his wife and Basil Hum- 
phrey be worried? He would have given 
i good deal to have been able surrep- 
titiously to look at hie watch. 

The breeze of twilight had come, bear- 
ing the salt tang of the sea, and a violet 
haze over the west. Surely it was late— 
past the dinner hour probably. Millicent 
would be frantic with anxiety.  Ex- 
planations would be demanded. Expla- 
nations! He shuddered. Explanations 
for being late for dinner when, if things 
had been otherwise, he might never 
have returned at all! 

Disengaging his hand, he stood up 
and went to lean against the balustrade 
of the loggia. Below him the sea com- 
plained musically among the rocks, half 
veiling them with rose-tinted foam. A 
white gull flapped languid wings against 
the sky. It was late. He must say some- 
thing—anything. He must say anything 
and go at once. He turned to Costanza. 

“Costanza,” he began, “you say that 


in seven years you have changed—your 
attitude toward me has changed. I 
wonder, then, if you can understand 
and forgive me if I admit that in seven 
years I have changed, too. Oh, please 
believe that I did not know—did not 
realize it when I came here this after- 
noon! I didn’t come to gloat, as you 
say. I didn’t—” 

“That’s enough,” she interrupted him 
in a cold white voice. And then, in an 
instant, she lost her self-control com- 
pletely and became the old Costanza 
who had so often raged and stormed at 
him. 

“That’s enough!” she repeated in a 
fury. “You can stop right there. And 
you can get out. Do you hear? You 
can get out! Right away! You can get 
out!” 

She commenced to call him names— 
the vilest names she could think of. 
And, amazingly, a feeling of vast relief 
came over him. For Costanza, the fish- 
wife, he need have no sympathy. As 
she had been, so she was and so should 
she forever be— superficial, vulgar, arti- 
ficial, an actress and an opportunist. 
He knew at last the shackles which had 
bound him were broken; he knew the 
blessings of emancipation. 

He was late, of course, for dinner. 
His wife and Basil Humphrey and the 
Breens, anxious and uneasy, were wait- 
ing for him in the hall. He said that he 
had taken a walk and had lost his way, 
and his confident, almost joyous, manner 
served completely to reassure them. 
Never before had he felt so lighthearted 
and, I suppose, never before had he so 
appreciated and admired the really ex- 
cellent qualities of Millicent, his wife. 

He smoked a cigar after dinner on the 
starlit terrace. And then, excusing him- 
self, he went up to his room and com- 
pleted the first chapter of his second and 
greater book. He found himself working 
with the old eagerness, the old gusto, 
the old inspiration, but with a sanity 
and a poise that were new. The seven 
barren years that he had lived were now 
to him gone as an evening. 
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THE GHOST | 
Y girl has reached that lovely state M : 
That's half a bud and half a flower; a 

But I am near my berry time, plete 
Outnumbering her by many an hour. sold 
Yet Love, who sometimes raises kings may 
To the level of our common race, opis 
Can see no difference in our state, = : 
In look, in word, or grace. ee 
éditi 

The Moon to her has life and power— T 
It is the Earth’s white ghost to me; sone 
Which tells the Earth of its decay, aa 
And mine, which Love’s too blind to see. sh 
Love her, my heart, that she may give lett 
My ghost this praise she gives the Moon: “se 
Let her not shudder, when she sees ser 
It thin away so soon. . 

‘ add 

An 

rea 

THE WILL fact 

F I should die, this house is yours, - 

A little money too: 
It’s but a poor reward I make, thi 
For all this care from you. wh 
oe 

And though you take a second mate, a 
And think that man the best, Mi 

I would not change—if dead men could— wa 
One word of this bequest. wh 

it 

Would that I could bequeath to you al 


My joy in earth and sky— 
Worth more than gold or precious stones— 
To be remembered by. 


A Manual of the New Mentality 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


HAVE been busily engaged of late 
| in preparing a Manual of the Human 
Mind. I give here some parts and 
sections of it as far as it is yet com- 
pleted. When it is finished it will be 
sold in twenty-five installments, which 
may be read either singly or all at the 
same time. The final edition will be 
hound in half-calf for ordinary readers, 
with a university edition for scholars 
complete calf), and for the rich an 
édition de luxe sold at an addition de lure. 

The object of the entire work—l 
need hardly say—will not be to make 
money, but to perform a service to the 
community. To make this certain, the 
word service will be stamped in gilt 
letters on each volume of a special or 
“service edition” of the book—sold to 
servants. 

Such is the object of the manual, in 
addition to which it will have an aim. 
{nd this aim will be to bring within the 
reach of even the richest the essential 
facts about the great Movement of Mind 
which is rapidly transforming the globe 
on which we stand—or sit. 

In effect, one of the most cheering 
things about this good, gay world in 
which we are at present living is the 
recent pleasing progress of the Human 
Mind. 

For ever so many centuries the Human 
Mind had lain more or less dormant. It 
was known that it was there. But just 
where it was and what it did and how 
it did it was a matter on which nothing, 
if anything, was known. 


THE MIND WAVE 


Within recent years all this has 
changed. A great wave of mind culture 


has swept over the community. People 
who never had any before now have little 
else. 

It is generally admitted that the 
human mind was first discovered about 
four years ago by a brilliant writer in 
one of the Sunday journals. His article 
‘““Have We a Subconscious Ego?” was 
immediately followed by a striking dis- 
cussion under the title “Are We Top 
Side Up?” This brought forth a whole 
series of popular articles and books under 
such titles as Willing and Being, How to 
Think, Existence as a Mode of Thought, 
The Super Self, and such special tech- 
nical studies as The Mentality of the Hen 
and the Thought Process of the Potato. 


This movement, once started, has 
spread in every direction. All our best 
magazines are now full of mind. In every 
direction one sees references to psycho- 
analysis, auto-suggestion, hypnosis, hop- 
noosis, psychiatry, inebriety, and things 
never thought of a little while ago. Will 
power is being openly sold by corres- 
pondence at about fifty cents a kilowatt. 
College professors of psychology are 
wearing overcoats lined with fur, and 
riding in little coupé cars like doctors. 
The poor are studying the psychology 
of wealth, and the rich are studying the 
psychology of poverty. Memory has 
been reduced to a system. <A _ good 
memory is now sold for fifty cents. 

Everybody’s mind is now analysed. 
People who used to be content with the 
humblest of plain thinking, or with 
none at all, now resolve themselves into 
“reflexes”” and “complexes” and “im- 
pulses.”” Some of our brightest people 
are kleptomaniacs, paranoiacs, agora- 
phobists, and dolomites. A lot of our 
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best friends turn out to be subnormal 
and not worth knowing. Some of the 
biggest business men have failed in the 
intelligence test and have been ruined. 
A lot of our criminals turn out not to 
be criminals at all, but merely to have 
a reaction for another person’s money. 

Still more gratifying is the fact that 
we are now able to locate with some- 
thing like certainty where the mind is. 
And it appears that is away down—in 
fact, is sinking into a bottomless abyss. 
What we took for the mind is only an 
insignificant part of it, a poor glimmer 
of intelligence, a rush light floating on 
the surface of an unknown depth. Under- 
neath the mind lurks the subconscious, 
and away down under this again, the 
sub-liminal, and under that is the primi- 
tive complex, and farther down, fifty 
feet in the mud, is the cosmic intelligence. 
This late item, cosmic intelligence, is 
thought by some people to be found in 
Buddhism, and other people say that 
it is seen in Walt Whitman, and in Dante 
at his best. It may also be connected 
with music. 

But what is now an assured fact 
is that, while human beings have only 
just begun to learn about these things, 
the animals have known about them 
and been using them for vears. It seems 
that the caterpillar doesn’t think at all! 
He gave it up long ago; he merely 
“reacts.”” The common ant (formica 
americana) instead of working all the 
time, as we thought it did, does not 
work at all. It merely has a community 
complex in the lobes of one of its feet. 
What we took to be the play of the 
young lamb (lambens piccola) is simply 
a chemical movement of its tail under 
the influence of one or more stimuli. 

In short, the whole mental world has 
been thrown into the greatest excite- 
ment. Everybody is “reacting” on 
everybody else. Mind waves and 
brain storms blow about like sand in 
the Sahara. Things good and bad come 
at us like an infection. We live in 
deadly fear that we may catch boishe- 
vism, as we might a cold. Everything 


rushes at us in “waves.” A New Y ork 
chauffeur chokes his employer, a: 

is called a “crime wave.” The m 
rushed off to a rest house to hav: 
complex removed, while the people |: 
the city in the flood. Then they |vea; 
that a repentant burglar has given 4 
million dollars to Trinity Church, and 
that a moral wave is flooding over the 
city; and they come back. 

In this disturbed state nobody's mind 
“an act alone. Everybody has to be in 
it with a lot of others. Family love is 
replaced by Big Brother Movements 
and Little Sister Agitations, and a grown- 
up man subscribes twenty-five cents and 
wears a pink ribbon to help him to be 
kind to his own mother. 

All these new developments I hope 
to treat at extended length in my manu- 
al. But I select a few of the outstanding 
ones for discussion here and now. 


“ 


THE OUTBREAK OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Prominent among all these phenomena 
is the great movement which is putting 
psychology into the front rank of human 
activities. In earlier days this scienc« 
was kept strictly confined to the colleges 
It was taught by an ancient professor 
in a skull cap, with a white beard which 
reached to the foot of his waistcoat. I 
had no particular connection with any- 
thing at all, and did no visible harm to 
those who studied it. It explained the 
difference between a “sensation” and a 
“perception” and between an “idea” 
and a “notion.” As a college subject, 
it was principally taken as a qualifi- 
cation for the football team, and thus 
ranked side by side with architecture 
and the Portuguese Ballad. 
the greatest players on the Harvard and 
Yale teams knew little else. 

All this changed. As a part of the 
new researches, it is found that psychol- 
ogy can be used not only for the purpose 
of football, but for almost everything in 
life. There is now not only psychology 
in the academic or college sense, but 
also a Psychology of Business, Psychol- 
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THE CATERPILLAR, THE ANT, 


AND THE LAMB HAVE KNOWN 


ABOUT COSMIC 


INTELLIGENCE FOR YEARS 


wy of Education, a Psychology of 
salesmanship, a Psychology of Religion, 
. Psychology of Boxing, a Psychology 
of Investment, and a Psychology of 


Playing the Banjo. In short, every- 
body has his. There is the psychology 
of the criminal, the psychology of the 
politician, and a psychology of the in- 
fant. For almost every juncture of life 
we now call in the services of an expert 
psychologist as naturally as we send for 
an emergency plumber. In all our 
great cities there are already, or soon 
will be, signs that read “ Psychologist 
—~Open Day and Night.” 

The real meaning of this is found in 
the fact that we are now able to use 
psychology as a guide or test in a 
thousand and one practical matters. In 
the old days there was no way of know- 
ing what a man could do except by 
trving him out. Now we don’t have to 
do this at all. We merely measure the 
shape of his head and see whether, by 
native intelligence, he can, immediately 
and offhand, pronounce TH backward, 

Vou. CXLVIIL—No. 886.—40 


or count the scales of a gold fish. This 
method has been applied for many 
years in the appointment of generals in 
the Chinese army, but with us it is new. 


THE INTELLIGENCE TEST 

In other words, the intelligence test 
has come to us as one of the first fruits 
of the new psychology. In practically 
every walk of life, this bright little 
device is now being introduced as a 
means of finding out what people don’t 
know, and for what particular business 
they are specially unfitted. Many per- 
sons, it now appears, go through life 
without being able to distinguish colors, 
or to arrange equilateral triangles into a 
tetrahedron, or to say the alphabet 
backward. Indeed, many persons of 
this sort have in the past gone clear 
through and got away with it. They 
could hardly do so now. And yet in- 
competent persons of this sort used 
often to occupy positions of trust, and 
even to handle money. 
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Let us see then what the intelligence 
test 

If we wish to realize how slipshod is 
the thinking of persons in apparently 
sound mental condition, we have only 
to ask any man of our acquaintance how 
much is 13 times 147. The large prob- 
ability is that he doesn’t know. Or let 
us ask any casual acquaintance how 
many cubic centimeters there are in the 
Woolworth Building, and his estimate 
will be found to be absurdly incorrect. 
The man, in other words, lacks obser- 
vation. His mind has never been trained 
to form an accurate judgment. 

Compare with this the operation of 
the trained, keened mind 
being fashioned by the new psychology. 
This man, or shall we say this mind, for 
he deserves to be called it, walks down 
the street with his eye alert and _ his 
brain active. He notes the cubic con- 
tents of the buildings that he sees. He 
can tell vou if you ask him (or even if 
you don’t) the numbers of the taxicabs 
which he has passed, or overtaken, in his 
walk. He can tell you what proportion 
of red-haired men have passed him in a 
given time; how many steps he 
taken in going a hundred yards; and 
how many yards he has walked in a 
given number of steps. 

In other words, the man is a thinker. 
For such a man the intelligence test has 
no terrors. I questioned a man of this 
sort the other day. I said, “You have 
been in such and such an apartment 
building, have vou not?”” He answered, 
with characteristic activity of mind, 
“Yes.” “And did you on entering such 
and such a hall in the building observe 
such and such a gold fish in such and 
such a bowl?” Judge of my surprise 
when he told me that he had not only 
observed it, but had counted its scales 
and given it a peanut. My readers, 
moreover, will readily believe me when 
I say that the man in question is the 
head of one of the biggest corporations 
in the city. No one else could have 
done it. 

But for persons who lack the proper 


means. 


such as is 


has 
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training and habits of observatior, {}, 
intelligence test acts as a ruthles 
terminator of incompetence. The | 
of it is, I repeat, that it is aimed | 
eliciting the things which, from the \ 
routine of our life itself, we are « 
we know, but at those things whic 
ought to know but don’t. 

Here are a few little samples of 
I mean, taken from the actual tes 
questions used by one of our leading 
practical psychologists: 
Intelligence Test for Bank Manaver 

Can you knit? 

Name your favorite flower. 

Which is the larger end of a safety 
pin? 

How many wheels has a Pullmai 
car? 

If a spider wants to walk from th 
top corner of a room to the bot 
tom corner farthest away, wil 
he follow the angular diameter 
of the floor, or will his path lx 
an obese tabloid? 

It is the last question, I may say, which 
generally gets them. Already four of 
the principal bank managers in New 
York have lost their positions over it 

Let us put beside this from the same 
source another interesting set of ques- 
tions: 


Intelligence Test for Hospital Nurses 
1. What is the difference between « 
Federal Reserve note and a Fed- 

eral Reserve Bank note? 
Suppose that a general buoyanc 
had led you to expand beyond 
what you considered prudent, 
and you felt that you must de- 
flate, what would you take in 

first ? 

I may say that of seventeen trained 
nurses only one was able to answer these 
questions, especially No. 2, without 
wandering from the essential meaning: 
even the odd one hardly counted, as she 
turned out to be engaged to a bank teller. 
Still more striking is the application 
of the intelligence test to the plain 
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A MANUAL OF THE 


manual occupations. The worker ful- 
(iJ. let us admit, his routine duty. But 
we have to ask, is this all that we have 
a right to demand from him? No. If 
the man is to be really competent, his 
mind ought to have a reach and an out- 
look which go beyond the mechanical 
operations of his job. I give an example: 


Intelligence Test for Marine Engineers 

i. Are you inclined to sympathize 
with Schiaparelli’s estimate of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia? 

2. Luigi Pulci, it has been said, voices 
the last strains of the age of the 
troubadours. Do you get this? 


3. Alfieri must always be regarded 
rather as the last of the cinquecen- 
tistt than as the first of the mod- 
erns. How do you stand on that? 

Let us put beside this as an interesting 

parallel the following: 


Intelligence Tests for Professors of Com- 
parative Literature 
1. How much pressure per square 
inch of surface do you think a 
safe load to carry? 


AS A TEST WE 


‘ 
4 


SEE WHETHER HE CAN 


NEW MENTALITY 175 
Suppose that, just as you were 
getting to work, you got trouble 
somewhere in your flow of gas, so 
that that set up a back-firing in 
your tubes, would you attribute 
this to a defect in your feed? 
Suppose that you were going along 
late at night at moderate speed, 
and properly lighted up, and you 
saw a red light directly in front 
of you, would you stop or go 
right on? 

From all of which it appears that by 
means of the Intelligence Test we have 
now an infallible means of knowing just 
what a man amounts to. If we want 
to know whether or not an applicant is 
suited for a job we have only to send 
him to the laboratory of a practicing 
psychologist, and we can find out in 
fifteen minutes all about him. How 
vastly superior this is to the old and 
cumbrous methods of inquiring into a 
young man’s schooling, and into his 
family, and reading personal letters of 
recommendation, can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Let me quote as a_ typical 
example the case which I have just 


PRONOUNCE TH BACKWARD 
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mentioned, that of letters of recommen- 
dation. Compare the old style and the 
new. 


Old-Fashioned Letter of Recommendation 
Given to a Young Man Seeking a 
Position in the Milling Business. 


To Messrs. Smith, Brown, & Co. 
Dear Sirs, 

I should like to recommend to 
you very cordially my young friend 
Mr. O'Hagan. I have known him since 
his boyhood, and can assure you that he 
is an estimable young man who has had 
a good schooling and is willing to work. 
When I add that he was raised right 
here in Jefferson County, and that his 
mother was one of the McGerrigles, I 
feel sure that you will look after him. 

We have had an open fall here, 
but a good spell of cold has set in since 
New Year's. 

Very faithfully, 


New-Fashioned Letter of Estimation as 
Supplied by a Psychological 
Laboratory Expert 
Messrs. Smith, Brown, & Co. 

Dear Sirs, 

This certifies that I have care- 
fully examined Mr. O'Hagan in my 
laboratory for fifteen minutes and sub- 
mitted him to various measurements 
and tests, with a view to estimating his 
fitness for the Milling Business. He 
measures 198 centimeters from end to 
end, of which his head represents 7.1 
per cent. We regard this as too large 
a proportion of head for a miller. His 
angle of vision is 47, which is more than 
he will need in your business. We ap- 
plied various stimuli to the lobes of his 
neck and got very little reaction from 
him. We regret to say that he does 
not know what 17 times 19 is; and we 
further found that, after being in our 
laboratory for fifteen minutes, he had 
failed to notice the number of panes 
in the windows. 

On the whole, we think him 
better suited for social service or uni- 
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versity work or for the church than fo, 
a position of responsibility. 
Very truly 


P.S. We enclose our statement of 


count for 17 tests at $5.00 per test. 


The value of the system, however, 
does not stop even at this point. [i js 
proving itself an invaluable aid in weed- 
ing out incompetent men who have 
perhaps escaped detection for many 
years. For example, a firm in Kansas 
were anxious to judge of the selling 
power of their salesmen. An intelligence 
test applied to their staff showed that 
not a single one knew how to sell anything 
The firm had been misled for years |) 
the mere fact that these men 
successfully placing orders. A furniture 
factory in Grand Rapids submitted 
seventy-one of their employees to the 
test to see what they knew about fur- 
niture: it appeared that they knew nothing 
about it. One of the Kalamazoo Celery 
companies, anxious to develop the 
Psychology of Growing Celery, insti- 
tuted a searching test on fourteen of 
their gardeners. It appeared that only 
four of them had ever heard of psychol- 
ogy and only one of them could spell it 
Yet here were men who had been pro- 
fessing to grow celery for twenty years 
Instances such as these show how far 
from perfect is our industrial system. 
Nor will it ever be improved until 
sweeping intelligence tests and whole- 
sale dismissals have put it on a new 
basis. 


were 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
ANIMAL MIND 

The sad truth is that as yet most of 
us do not know how tothink. We think 
we think, but we don’t. 

Nor can we begin thinking until we 
are prepared to begin all over again and 
build up our thought-process from its 
basis up. Herein lies the peculiar im- 
portance of Animal Psychology in the 
new wave of mentality. To this a very 
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THE INTELLIGENCE TEST ACTS AS A RUTHLESS EXTERMINATOR OF INCOMPETENCE 


large space will be allotted in the manual 
which I am preparing. 

Already the ground has been broken. 
Careful investigations of the thought- 
complex of the hen, the worm, and the 
hee have revealed to the world some- 
thing of the wonderful mentality that 
was formerly rudely classed as “instinct.” 
We now know that the bee could not 
construct her honeycomb in the particu- 
lar form which she uses had she not 
some knowledge, however modest, of 
the mathematical law of the maximum 
cubie content. Where she got it we do 
not as yet know. But we hope to find 
out. Our psychological investigators 
ure sitting among the bees, following the 
hens, and associating with the worms, 
and adding daily to our store of knowl- 
edge. 

My own researches in this direction 
are not of wide extent. But I have 
endeavored to fit myself for discussing 
the subject by undertaking the study 
of one particular animal. I make here 
no claim to originality of method, and 
readily admit that my researches are 
based upon—I may say, are imitated 
from—the best models of work in this 


direction. I selected as my subject the 
common Hoopoo, partly because no one 
had investigated the Hoopoo before, and 
partly because good fortune threw the 
opportunity in my way. 

In other words, the observations which 
I have carried on in regard to the men- 
tality and habits of the Hoopoo fall 
within that large portion of the new 
mentality which deals with the mind of 
animals. I should be ungrateful if I did 
not express my obligation to the authors 
of The Play of Animals, The Behavior of 
the Toad, The Love Affairs of the Lobster, 
and other well-known manuals of this 
class. But, so far as I am aware, I am 
the first to subject the Hoopoo to the 
same minute scrutiny which has been so 
successfully applied to the bee, the 
garden worm, and the Bengal tiger. 

My acquaintance with the Hoopoo 
herself I owe to the fortunate fact that 
beside my house is an empty brickyard 
devoid of grass, occupied only with sand, 
litter, and broken stone—in short, a 
tempting spot for the entomologist. 

It was while sitting on a brick in the 
empty brickyard, occupied, I fear, with 
nothing better than counting the grains 
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of sand in a wagon load that had been 
dumped ‘upon the ground, that I first 
saw the Hoopoo. She was making her 
way in the leisurely fashion that is 
characteristic of her, from one tiny 
pebble to another, daintily crossing the 
minute rivulets and ravines of the broken 
soil with that charm which is all hers. 
The glorious occasion was not to be 
lost. As hastily as I could, | made my 
way back to the house to bring my 
notebook, my pencil—without which my 
notebook could be but an aggravation— 
and my lens. Alas! by the time I had 
returned the Hoopoo had disappeared. 
I resolved henceforth to be of a greater 
prudence. Blaming myself for my lack 
of preparedness, I took care next night 
to sleep with my lens in bed with me so 
as to be ready at the earliest dawn to 
proceed to the brickyard. 

The first beams of day saw me seated 
upon the same brick, my lens ready at 
hand, my notebook on my knee and my 
pencil poised in the air. But alas! my 


hopes were destined to be dashed to 


the ground. The Hoopoo did_ not 


appear. 


OUR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
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The entomologist, however, must be 
patient. 
found myself seated on the brick ; 
eager expectation. No result. But on 
the sixth morning there flashed throich 
my mind one of those gleams of in- 
ductive reasoning which make the en- 
tomologist what he is. It occurred to 
me with such force as to make me wonder 
why it had not occurred to me with 
such force before that on the first occas- 
ion I had seen the Hoopoo at ten o'clock 
in the morning. On all the other occas- 
ions I had sat on the brick at four in th 
The inference was obvious. 
The Hoopoo does not get up until ten 

To wait until ten o'clock was the 
work of a moment. With renewed ex- 
pectation, I found myself seated on the 
brick at the very moment when the 
shadow thrown by the morning sun from 
behind the chimney of a nearby factory 
indicated to me that it was ten o'clock. 
With a beating heart I watched the 
shadow steal across the ground. Alas! 
I was doomed again to failure. Ten 
o'clock came and passed and no sign of 
the Hoopoo greeted my anxious eye. | 


For five successive mornings | 


morning. 


~— 


INVESTIGATORS ARE STUDYING THE BEE, THE HEN, AND THE WORM 
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I FOUND MYSELF SEATED ON THE 


was just about to leave the place in 
despair and to select for my researches 
some animal less erratic than the Hoo- 
poo, such as the horse, the boa-con- 
strictor, or the common kangaroo, when 
a thought flashed through my mind 
calculated to turn my despair into a 
renewed anticipation. Six days—so it 
now suddenly occurred to me—had 
elapsed. One more would make seven. 
Seven days is a week. The inexorable 
logic was complete. The Hoopoo must 
appear once a week. The day of her 
first appearance had been Sunday. To- 
morrow she would come again. 

The reader may imagine in what an 
agony of expectation I waited till next 
day. Spasms went through me when I 
thought of what the morrow might or 
might not bring. But this time I was 
not doomed to disappointment. Seated 
on my brick at the precise hour of ten, 
and watching the moving shadow, I 
became suddenly aware that the Hoopoo 
had appeared and was moving daintily 
over the dusty ground. There was no 
doubt of her identity. My eye dwelt 
with delight on the beautiful luster of 
her carapace and the curvical appear- 
ance of her snortex. Her antenne 
gracefully swept the air before her while 
the fibule with which her feet were 


BRICK IN EAGER EXPECTATIONS 


shielded traced a feathery pattern in 
the dust. Hastily taking out my stop- 
watch, I timed her. She was moving at 
the rate of the tenth part of a centi- 
meter in the twentieth of a second. Her 
general direction was north-north-west. 
But here entered an astounding particu- 
larity which I am as yet unable to 
explain. The direction in which the 
Hoopoo was moving was exactly reversed 
from that of the previous week. 

I determined now to test the intelli- 
gence of the Hoopoo. Taking a small 
piece of stick, I placed it directly across 
her path. She stepped over it. I now 
supported the same piece of stick by 
elevating it, still lving in the Hoopoo’s 
path, on two small pebbles. She went 
under it. I next placed both stick and 
stones together so as to form what must 
have appeared a formidable barrier di- 
rectly in her path. She went round it. 
I now varied my experiment. With the 
blade of my knife I dug, directly in the 
path of the moving animal, a hole which 
must have appeared to her a consider- 
able cavity. She jumped across tt. 

I need not, however, recite in detail 
the series of experiments which I carried 
out on this and the following Sunday 
mornings. I tested the Hoopoo in ac- 
cordance with all the latest intelligence 
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tests of animal life. And in every test would have opened up in front of 
she acquitted herself not only with Alas! she did not. An attempt t 
credit but with distinction. I lifted her whether the Hoopoo could eat gr. ve! 
up with blades of grass, carried her toa proved disastrous. But she at 
distance of fifty yards and set her down lived long enough to add one ; 
again, to see if she could walk home _ brilliant page to the growing litera 
(which she did), and fed her with minute _ of insect life. 

particles of farraginous oatcake soaked I cannot but feel a sense of pers: 
in champagne. The result of my experi- loss as I sit now in the solitude of | 
ments showed her to be right up in the — sunlit brickyard, listening to the |im 
front class of animal psychology, along of the zocataquil and the drone of {le 
with the ant, the bee, and the filipino. probiscus and the sharp staccato note 
Had the Hoopoo lived, a great career of the jimjam. 


Secret 


BY MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


HAKEN with beauty. could I choose 
The pale mauve lily of the dawn, and lose 
Reluctantly and all too soon 
The last rose noon? 
Or, dropping shadows like a silken husk, 
The violet dusk? 


Should God Himself choose one of three, 
To make the color of Infinity, 

Which would it be; 

What lovely hue, 

Shaped like a mirror to look through? 


Midnight in answer, came the ancient way, 
In wide, dream-haunted robes of gray, 
Whose age-old rents and tatters are 

Each one, a star. 

And then the lifted silence heard 

A lyric word, 

That is too beautiful to say! 





Captains of Industry vs. Captains of Finance 


BY EDWARD A. FILENE 


EHIND most of the extreme and 
ill-considered revolts of our time 
there is a grain of truth, some legitimate 
ground for protest which has too long 
heen ignored by the men whose hands 
are on the levers of power and authority. 
This bit of truth, in the hands of reckless 
doctrinaires, is inflated into a dangerous 
falsehood and made the inspiration of a 
radical propaganda which, now and then, 
flames into actual revolution. Revolu- 
tions never spring from pure theory. 
Widespread discontents are never born 
of the imagination alone. They may be 
fed and fanned by designing theorists, 
they may be harnessed to utterly inde- 
fensible programs by able demagogues, 
but usually they have their beginning in 
some legitimate protest. 

There are usually three states in the 
development of revolutions. The first 
stage is marked by the immoral content 
of the oppressor, by that blind satisfac- 
tion with the status quo felt by men who 
are indifferent to everything save their 
own comfort. The second is marked by 
the moral discontent of the oppressed, by 
the legitimate protest of the men upon 
whom the status quo rests heavily. The 
third is marked, frequently although not 
always, by the immoral discontent of the 
men who seek to exploit the legitimate 
discontent of their time in the exclu- 
sive interest of themselves or of their 
class. 

It seems to me that one of the social 
tragedies of our time lies in the fact that 
we rarely deal with discontent until it 
has reached this third stage, until it has 
entered the field as a clearly formulated 
and ably organized propaganda, until it 
has been captured by doctrinaires and 
demagogues. And in this tragedy I 


think we business men must be classed 
among the chief sinners. We should, if 
we were really good business men and 
not mere tradesmen, anticipate and dis- 
count most of the unrest of our time. 
We should, if we really met the challenge 
of our jobs, forestall most revolutionary 
movements by rendering it increasingly 
difficult for their leaders to find a sym- 
pathetic audience. We should remove 
the menace of immoral discontent by re- 
moving the causes of moral discontent. 
We are directors in the field of economic 
activity from which most discontents 
and revolutions arise. It is our business 
to see to it that in that field there is no 
soil in which mutiny can take root. And 
this is not a “social welfare” chore to be 
undertaken after office hours as evi- 
dence of our “public spirit,” but one of 
our primary business responsibilities. If, 
as business men, we cannot or will not 
meet this responsibility, we deserve to 
see our leadership in economic activity 
superseded—we shall be superseded. 


I am not leading up to a suggestion 
that we business men should align our- 
selves with all sorts of anti-radical propa- 
ganda. It is the easiest thing in the 
world, a thing demanding little imagina- 
tion and less intelligence, to wait until 
the world is rocking with revolution and 
then to rush hysterically to the support 
of superficially conceived and essentially 
futile “anti-bolshevik” propagandas. It 
is as useless as it is easy to swear at the 
results of radicalism. Our more difficult 
but fundamental obligation is to remove 
the incentives to radicalism. It is the 
cause rather than the effect that should 
be our chief concern. 

We business men pride ourselves upon 
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our ability to think clearly from cause 
to effect when the financial interests of 
our businesses are involved. We should 
be heartily ashamed when we fail to 
think with equal clarity from cause to 
effect about the wider social implica- 
tions of our We should 
realize that, in times of threatening un- 
rest and revolutionary agitation, adven- 
tures in “professional patriotism”’ are 
not a valid substitute for 
statesmanship. 

The time to defeat a revolution is be- 
fore it starts. It is shortsighted to wait 
until a revolution has reached the 
“terror” stage before we take notice of 
it. We must deal with it in its “germ” 
stage. This means that the business 
man must be more alert than the radical 
in sensing those legitimate grounds for 
protest which, as I have suggested, are 
usually the points of departure for the 
dangerous activity of the doctrinaire 
revolutionist. We must, as a simple 
business duty, deal with the causes of 
radicalism earlier and more efficiently 
than the radical leaders do. 

It is not, however, a mere opportunism 


businesses. 


business 


that I am suggesting. I am not suggest- 
ing merely a better way of guarding the 
bank. I am discussing this challenge 
that radicalism means to business as one 
aspect of a larger plea for the introduc- 
tion of the scientific spirit into the ad- 
ministration of business and industry. I 
am suggesting that we must parallel the 
achievements of preventive medicine 
with the achievements of preventative 
economics. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by 
business men’s anticipating revolutions. 
There is abroad in the world to-day a 
revolt against the modern business 
system and against that free individu- 
alism which most of us, even when most 
aware of its sins, believe must always be 
the dynamo of any truly creative and 
happy society. This revolt finds its ex- 
treme expression in the proposed dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. The tools 


of the world should belong to the men 
who use them, say the leaders of this 
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revolt. The creative forces of society 
should be the controlling forces of so. 
ciety, they contend. They want t« rid 
the world of the practice of paying mey 
for “owning” things, and to orgsnize 
a society in which men shall be paid only 
for “doing” things. They exalt enter- 
prise above ownership. These are the 
general principles that lie back of the 
slogans of this revolt. Iam not here con- 
cerned with the futuristic — political 
schemes that are offered as means of at- 
taining these ends, but only with these 
simple statements of principle—or catch- 
words, if you prefer—which the leaders 
of this revolt have preached to the 
masses, and with the reasons why the 
masses were so ripely ready to listen to 
them and so easily inflamed by them. 
Here is a revolt that has reached its 
third stage, a revolt that is keeping busi- 
ness men awake at night the world over. 
What, if we are scientifically minded 
business men, will be our attitude to- 
ward it? What could we have done to 
anticipate and to discount it? Too many 
of us, I fear, think we have discharged 
our duty in the matter when we have 
written an article or made a speech at- 
tacking the unsound economics of the 
revolutionist. We may subject the revo- 
lutionist’s interpretation of his catch- 
words to all sorts of valid criticism. We 
may rightly challenge the notion that 
the proletarian workman is the only 
creator of wealth in the economic proc- 
We may rightly protest against 
the wholesale indictment of the men who 
own things. There are brain-workers as 
well as brawn-workers. We may rightly 
insist that the men who contribute “the 
toil of their ideas” to industry are cre- 
ators of wealth as well as the men who 
contribute “‘the toil of their hands.” 
But the point I should like to emphasize 
is that it is now too late to meet this 
revolt with mere argument. Fifty years 
ago we business men should have been 
dealing with the germ of this revolt, with 
those legitimate criticisms of our busi- 
ness and social order that were the soil 
in which this revolt took root. And it 
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does not seem to me that any particular 
clairvoyaney was needed to see it. 

Now I do not mean to suggest that the 
present revolutionary movement could 
have been completely prevented by busi- 
ness men alone. Social issues are not as 
simple as all that. Harmonious social 
advance is never the fruit of the clever- 
ness of a single group, but the net result 
of a wise collaboration of statesmen, 
business men, labor leaders, scientists, 
educationalists, in short, of all the men 
who stand in key positions, determining 
the purpose and administering the power 
of society. But I do mean to suggest, 
as one of the most firmly established con- 
victions of my life, that the revolution- 
ists would have had a vastly more diffi- 
cult time getting a hearing from the 
masses if, for the last fifty years, we busi- 
ness men of the United States, of Eng- 
land, of Italy, of France, of Germany, 
and of Russia had been thinking con- 
stantly and clearly about some of the 
neglected issues of business and industry. 

By neglected issues of business and in- 
dustry I mean some of the issues which, 
despite the fact that they underlie the 
whole future of our businesses, have 
heen given scant attention because their 
immediate relation to the year’s balance 
sheet was not obvious. The whole mat- 
ter of democracy in industry, for in- 
stance, is one of the neglected issues with 
which we did not deal until we were 
driven to it. The relative authority and 
influence of the administrative and the 
financial points of view in business and 
industry is another neglected issue, and 
one that I may well use to illustrate my 
contention; for I think it is true to say 
that the slow and, to my mind, sinister 
encroachment of the financial upon the 
administrative point of view in business 
and industry has given the modern revo- 
lutionist one of his best arguments. 


[It is not by accident that the radical 
agitator attacks the great financier of- 
tener than he attacks the great admin- 
istrator. It is because there frequently 
is, although there should never be, a 
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basic difference between the financial 
and the administrative approach to the 
problems of business and industry. 

Since illustration always lingers longer 
in the mind than exposition, let me sug- 
gest a hypothetical case, based upon 
numerous instances which have caught 
my attention, that will indicate what 
seems to me to be the frequent antago- 
nism between these two points of view. 

Let us suppose that X——— is the able 
and ambitious proprietor of a single 
restaurant. Not content with his limited 
activities, he dreams of himself as the 
initiator and administrator of a great 
chain of restaurants stretching across 
the continent. He is animated by a 
definite ideal. He purposes to create a 
chain of restaurants that will sell whole- 
some food, cooked in sanitary kitchens 
and served in clean and _ attractive 
dining rooms, at the lowest possible 
prices. Let us say that he sees the wide 
social usefulness of such an application 
of the principles of mass production and 
mass distribution, but realizes also that 
in carrying out such a program suc- 
cessfully he will be not only a great bene- 
factor but a good business man. 

He sets about the realization of his 
dream. He builds slowly, making each 
expansion justify itself by patronage 
won and profits made. He gives the 
best years of his life to the project. He 
succeeds. Finally the cheerful fronts of 
his restaurants may be seen on the 
streets of most of our cities. His inter- 
ests stretch far beyond the walls of his 
restaurants. He has, in his ceaseless en- 
deavor to eliminate every needless ex- 
pense between producer and consumer, 
become the owner of great farms and 
dairy herds that supply his tables. He 
has, by making wholesome food avail- 
able at low prices, protected the pocket- 
books and preserved the health of a vast 
army of low- and medium-salaried folk. 
He has become a very wealthy man by 
performing a needed national service. 
A good social policy has once more 
proved a good business policy. 

Now all through this adventure, 
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stretching over many years, X has 
brought to the administration of his 
chain of restaurants a genuinely cre- 
ative enthusiasm, the spirit of the good 
craftsman, the spirit, if I may say it, of 
the artist. The chain of restaurants has 
been his medium of self-expression, as 
truly as ““Hamlet” was Shakespeare’s. 

He has, by selling wholesome food to 
the largest possible number at the lowest 
possible price, rendered his public service 
to his generation, as truly as Andrew 
Carnegie rendered a public service to his 
generation by dotting the country with 
public libraries. The spectacular success 
of his enterprise, the business man must 
not forget, has been due to the fact that 
X—— always thought from service to 
profits, not from profits to service. His 
restaurants have become a national in- 
stitution supported by an enthusiastic 
and loyal clientele. The “good will” 
value of his business is enormous. 

But suppose that X-— is getting old 
or, at least, a little tired of the respon- 
sibility of administration. At this 
critical moment—and the tiredness of 
the creative administrator is always a 
critical moment in a great business—he 
is approached by a syndicate of finan- 
ciers who offer him an extravagantly 
large amount for his business. They 
may ease his exit by making him an 
officer of the reorganized enterprise, 
but, when the transaction is closed, he 
is no longer the dominating spirit of the 
business. 

We may now see what happens when 
the financial point of view succeeds the 
administrative point of view in the di- 
rection of a business that touches inti- 
mately the welfare of a great section of 
the consuming public. The financier- 
owners of the chain of restaurants were 
attracted to the undertaking by the pos- 
sibility of quick and large profits that 
might be made from a vigorous exploi- 
tation of the reputation and good will 
built up over the years by the dreams 
and deeds of X——-. The chain of res- 
taurants is not the “life work” of the 
financier-owners as it has been of X——. 
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It is only one of a long list of interost. 
Now.what happens as a result of 
change in ownership? 

A program of expansion is prom) 
set under way. The links in the c)\,iy 
of restaurants are multiplied rajjidly 
month by month. The old ideals of sin). 
plicity, personal service, and low pric 
figure less and less in the business. 
dividends for the money paid for the 
good will of the business and _ the 
bankers’ very large “organizing profits” 
must be provided. The reputation and 
good will won by the administrative 
point of view that thought from service 
to profits are capitalized and exploited 
by the financial point of view that thinks 
from profits to service. Here and there 
certain restaurants in the chain are 
made more fancy and conventional, and 
the added overhead charge involved 
means a marked advance in prices. || 
along the chain prices are advanced 
slightly from time to time. This means, 
in the aggregate, a handsome addition 
to the profits of the enterprise. The new 
owners can carry on this policy of ex- 
ploitation for a number of years before 
it begins to alienate the clientele built 1p 
by X——, because the original service 
was so much above and the prices so 
much below the service and prices of the 
average restaurant that there is a large 
margin of safety for change. A long 
stretch of time may intervene before the 
public as a whole loses the confidence 
that was slowly won by X And in 
that interval huge profits are extracted 
from the enterprise. 

But ultimately the ideal of the origi- 
nator is lost, the big chain of restaurants 
ceases to be a social asset and becomes 
simply a collection of conventional res- 
taurants. The medium-salaried clerk 
who in the old days could get a decent 
meal for, say, forty cents, now finds that 
a really satisfactory dinner costs him 
perhaps a dollar. Necessity forces him 
to turn elsewhere, and his going signa!- 
izes the beginning of the disintegration 
of the real usefulness of the business. 
The financial point of view has killed 
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the coose that laid the golden egg, and 
the public must empty its pocketbook 
in high-priced restaurants or ruin its 
stomach with shoddy food while it waits 
for another X——to appear on the 
scene. 

| could multiply such hypothetical 
cases indefinitely or compile an imposing 
list of actual instances from the business 
history of our country. I could bring 
numerous instances to show how the 
substitution of the financial for the ad- 
ministrative point of view affects good 
relations between employer and em- 
ployees, and seriously hinders social 
progress. But since it is not my purpose 
either to write a text book on economics 
or to try my hand at muckraking, but 
simply to suggest the point of view in 
business that is, in my judgment, both 
commercially and socially sound, this 
single illustration will amply serve to 
point my contention. 


It is clear, I think, beyond need of 
explanation that most of the sins for 
which the modern revolutionist indicts 
our social system are sins of the finan- 
cial point of view, not of the adminis- 
trative point of view. By this indict- 
ment of the financial point of view, I do 
not mean a wholesale indictment of the 
banking fraternity. I am trying only to 
suggest that the narrow and purely fi- 
nancial point of view is not “good busi- 
in the long run. The financial 
point of view, one regrets to say, is too 
often found in the board of directors of 
business and industrial concerns no less 
than in the board of directors of finan- 
clering organizations. Our whole busi- 
ness philosophy needs an overhauling to 
the end that the creative spirit of the 
engineer may everywhere dominate our 
stores, our shops, our offices, our fac- 
tories, and our banks. It is because the 
spirit of the engineer has hovered only 
on the outskirts of our business and fi- 
nance that we are to-day face to face 
with a frank revolt against the whole 
modern business system. It may seem 
that I am wandering from economics 


ness ” 
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into evangelism, but my quarrel with the 
financial point of view in business is not 
only that it courts revolt but that it is, 
in the long run, bad business. The en- 
gineer is a better patron saint for busi- 
ness than the sort of financier who thinks 
only in dividends, although there is no 
excuse for the existence of any business 
as a business that does not pay proper 
dividends. 

My contention that the best social 
policy is the best business policy is as 
sound for the banker as for the shop- 
keeper, and some of our best bankers are 
already seeing this. The task of the 
modern banker is not the simple and 
soulless task of the ancient money lender. 
He needs a wider equipment than a 
mere mastery of interest tables. He is, 
if I may steal a word from the arts, the 
impresario of the productive abilities of 
society. In a very real sense he controls 
the team-work of mankind. Through 
the instrumentality of credit he may 
combine the skill and knowledge of men 
for creative undertakings. The admin- 
istration of credit is one of the most im- 
portant social powers in modern society. 
Credit is the life-blood of the business 
system which feeds and clothes and shel- 
ters mankind, and it is, therefore, a 
species of social treason not to regard 
its administration as a public responsi- 
bility and a creative opportunity. The 
real rulers of modern society are not the 
men who own the most, but the men 
who exercise the most control over en- 
terprise, namely, the men who admin- 
ister the world’s money. 

Moreover, their rule will be more and 
more important during the next ten or 
fifteen years. We are on the very eve of 
basic changes in production and distri- 
bution, which will bring with them mass 
production and mass distribution as the 
methods that will most surely bring suc- 
cess. This will include the co-ordination 
of production from its source in raw ma- 
terials to the finished product in order 
to meet the coming super-competition 
and in order to prevent most of the 
costly “hold-ups”’ of production and dis- 
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tribution by some of the intermediate 
processes and transactions on the road 
from raw materials to the ultimate con- 
sumer. These “hold-ups” are due to 
lack of adequate training, to ignorance, 
or to cupidity on the part of some of the 
producers, distributors, or financiers nec- 
essary for the production and distribu- 
tion of almost all products, and are so 
dangerous to the coming mass produc- 
tion and distribution that this 
co-ordination—this vertical trust organ- 
ization—requiring larger and larger cap- 
ital and credit, is inevitable. 

It is vital to the future of society, 
therefore, that the financial point of 
view become less and less exploitative 
and more and more creative. As an 
astute critic of our social system has 
said, “an adequate study of the modern 
political organ that has grown out of 
the ancient business of exchanging and 
storing money must soon be under- 
taken,” for the fact is that the ad- 
ministration of credit has become one 


mass 


of the greatest forces of social control 
in modern times. 

To go back to our illustration, one of 
the basic problems of our time is to 
bring the creative spirit of X 
the syndicate of financiers that buy his 


into 


restaurants. It is, we must admit, 
harder for the financier than for the ad- 
ministrator to maintain a sound social 
sense and act always from the motives 
of the engineer rather than the motives 
of the money lender. It is difficult for 
the financier to feel the thrill of creative 
effort because he is one step removed 
from the actual creative process. The 
engineer sees his vast reclamation proj- 
ect realized under his hands. The 
banker who financed the project mean- 


while is at his desk studying still «hey 
projects on paper. The shopkeeper pre. 
sides over a little “civilization” a}! hj, 
own as he goes out and in among his 
hundreds or thousands of employees «nd 
watches the flow of customers throug! 
his store. It is all very human and ver 
engaging to him. But the banker who 
extends to him the credit that makes his 
business possible must meanwhile keep 
to the business of dollars. The creative 
thrill that the banker feels is at best 4 
thrill at second hand. 

Then, too, the public applauds the en- 
gineer and the administrator oftener 
than it praises the banker who makes 
their achievements possible. The banker 
may furnish the credit for creative ef- 
fort, but he rarely gets the credit for 
creative results. The business of rightly 
administering our applause is a thing we 
Americans have never thought out. 


But there are too many inviting by- 
paths to this discussion. I hope I have 
succeeded in what I set out to do, 
namely, to suggest that we business men 
might anticipate most of the discontent 
and forestall most of the revolutions of 
our time if we were our own severest 
critics and gave as much thought to the 
social implications of our business as we 
give to its purely financial aspects. The 
financial point of view in business seems 
to me one of the best illustrations of the 
sort of fundamental questions we busi- 
ness men must think through if we are 
to keep the modern business system 
secure against social assault. It seems 
to me one of the rusted links in the busi- 
ness armor. If I have done nothing 
more than to call attention to it, I am 
satisfied. 
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The Ruined Hortons 


BY EDWINA STANTON BABCOCK 


7“ Circle Garden Club had asked 

for a “paper” on Asparagus at the 
next week’s meeting. Kopp, the aspar- 
agus expert, was to be present, also 
Halsey Simmonds, the man who wrote 
Asparagus Moods and Tenses. A thrill- 
ing week for Mrs. Horton. 

Che familiar tool basket and gloves 
were on the Spanish carved wood-chest 
in the great hall. The girls, lounging in 
from the porch breakfast table, laugh- 
ingly jostled their mother; Asquith put 
a cool finger down her neck. 

‘Now, what are you up to this morn- 
ing, Toddy, dear? Landscape stuff, I 
The divorce cf the pink peo- 
nies from the white? Moving a tree or 
annoying some honest mole in his com- 
munity effort to have things the way 
moles like “em?” 

“Prize Asparagus!”’ exulted the white- 
haired Toddy. Her gray eyes snapped 
with the challenge. “I still lack the 
eighth of an inch if Iam to get ahead of 
those Miss Faradays. They always 
grow such huge stalks! I want to ex- 
hibit something gigantic as I read my 
paper, holding up a specimen for the 
whole club to see!” 

“Why not have four college boys eat- 
ing hundreds of Horton asparagus stalks 

melted butter and all? Great stuff—” 
Peach Horton added sympathetically, 
“Don’t you let us tease you, mummy. 
I expect that there sparrow-grass will be 
the big noise in the Garden Club.” 

Their mother, thus encouraged, ad- 
mitted, “I rather think Miss Faraday 
will have to fall back on her chives.” 

‘*Her chives,’ sounds something like 
‘her hunkies,’” murmured Peach. 
“Mums dear, I'd be glad to weed for 
you or claw for you, or swish the wheel- 
barrow round!” 


suppose? 


This from the blonde daughter, pretty 
person, coppery hair, unfathomable 
eyes. 

Asquith, of dark mien, came up on the 
other side. “* Parent, Sweety, you're not 
getting too tough, with your gardening 
and all... ?” (Mrs. Horton’s  bru- 
nette daughter arranged her mother’s 
garden hat to her own better liking as 
she mused.) “You older women do 
overlook some of the finer things in 
your charming struggle with the naughty 
weeds. Didn't I hear some slang yes- 
terday?” . . . Asquith winked a broad 
wink at her sister. . . . “ You were dis- 
cussing beets with Mollie Torrindge— 
what you two gray-heads didn’t say 
about beets! To think that any mother 
of mine”... 

“Where were you?” demanded Mrs. 
Horton. 

“In the bathtub!” (This demurely 
from Peach.) “Her bathroom window 
orients, as you might say, on the world!” 

“Of course, you older people are per- 
fectly innocent,” excused Asquith in- 
dulgently, “even when most rakish! 
You used expressions you couldn't pos- 
sibly understand; that is why, darling, 
we are going to be harsh with you. Why 
any mother of mine should be over- 
heard using such—er—colloquialism as 
‘screen siren’ and ‘little glow-worm’!” 

“You are so idiotic,” protested Mrs, 
Horton. 

But the two dragged her to a canvas 
hammock where, between their laughing 
interruptions, she explained: 

“T was reading a letter from my pre- 
cious boy, reading it aloud to Mrs. Tor- 
rindge. We were trying to understand it 
better—the awful slang of to-day!” 

The expressions of two young damsels 
changed. 


> 


. 
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“Then you have heard from Hunch, 
mummy—and you—er—conveyed that 
you hadn’t. Ahem! The plot thickens. 
You're trying to protect him!” Peach 
fairly sniffed the air, demanding, “‘ Where 
is Hunch? What is he up to? Why does 
he hang round at Sea Circle? His silly 
old flu must have disappeared long ago, 
yet there he stays palm-gardening and 
Panama-hatting and solariuming, as if 
he were a soprano with a throat. What 
is that rascal up to, Elder, dear? You've 
got the amplifier—shoot! Is it that 
thing Cordy Drexel hinted at? Cordy’s 
jealous, of course—but—” 

Mrs. Horton bowed her head for a 
moment; the girls silently stared. 


It was a late spring morning, wet 
blooms sparkling under the sun, leaves 
moving, shadows wavering, sudden start 
of wings from blossomed bush to brim- 
ming pool. Asquith’s dark curly head 


rested on her mother’s shoulder. Peach’s 
bare arm was round her mother’s waist. 
The girls’ pretty legs in trim knickers 


and smooth silk stockings, their soft silk 
blouses with flowing kerchiefs, made 
them look with their bobbed hair like 
charming young Princelettes - in - the - 
tower. But they were knitting their 
brows like two highly responsible 
jailors. 

“Hunch—making a get-away, at his 
age—with no job—not out of college!” 

“Settling upon a girl before we gave 
him leave!” 

They even scorned the letter paper on 
which the love-confession was written. 

“Same old princely hotel paper. The 
kind of thicky, creamy, lugg-usury stuff 
that the Never-Nevers always write to 
the home folks on. Why does the cheer- 
ful lion eternally spoof the unicorn, over 
the name Smith? Why do hotels go in 
for heraldry?” 

Peach, reaching out a long lazy hand, 
ironically explained, “Royalty in the 
grand old bloody days. Diligence pull- 
ing up in the courtyard. ‘Fear God, 
Honor the King, and take a drink’. . . !” 
“Quiet!” commanded Mrs. Horton. 
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“Do you girls want to be sent to |ed 
without your meals?” 

They laughed. Good antifat s: \/f. 
they said. Together they sprawled «ve 
their mother, scolding her for not hay ing 
the maid put bluing in her lovely \ \iite 
hair to make it more spun glassy, \ ari- 
ously “sassing” and cuddling her, |) 
she held firm, merely looking at t)iem 
until they decided to calm down. 

Then Mrs. Horton read her son's 
letter: 


“So that’s the way of it, mothering, dea: 
She’s the girl for me! I knew it right away 
So did she. She got down to the real fellow 
under the chap I thought I was. She says | 
got down to the real woman that lives under 
the girl she thought she was—and we both 
know that’s love! You're going to care for 
her, Parent—sure thing! A low voice and 
big, honest eyes. The profession hasn't hurt 
her a bit, in fact, she’s only been in it a vear 
She's very poor, but she won’t be engaged to 
me right away—don’t you love that—tx 
‘ause she wants to be sure she loves me for 
myself alone!” 


A short silence. Three women’s faces 
interrogating one another make quite a 
variety of feminine expression. Asquith’s 
white hand pushed back her fluff of 
black curls. “Hum! I thought so.” 
Hunch’s elder sister resumed, “There 
are always lots of Screenies at Sea Circle. 
It’s a goed hunting ground for sons of 
wealthy manufacturers. They go down 
with sham flu and the Perpetual and 
come back with sons and heirs like our 
Hunch for the Transient.” 

“That ‘she doesn’t want to be en- 
gaged right away’ stuff,” murmured 
Peach . . . “don’t you love it? Worked 
the same dodge myself last year at Bar 
Harbor. . . . You do it when you want 
to keep the man busy as a little bee. . . . 
You know,” prodding at her sister, “or 
maybe you don’t bother with such <e- 
tails—you being an old Eastern sou! in 
a young American body.” 

The Old Eastern Soul in the Young 
American Body was digging in her 
pocket for something. This something 
was a rather crumpled bit of paper bear- 
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IT'S GOING TO BE DIFFICULT 

the same hotel emblazonry as 
Hunch’s epistle. Asquith handed it to 
er mother, advising, “read the last 
paragraph. It’s from Mike Livingston. 
He was at Sea Circle last week.” 


The girls stared meaningly into each 
ther’s eves as their mother deciphered 
. screed: 


“Squithy—Pal, do you mind if I give you 

steer about your only sonless brother, 
Hunch—seeing that when I marry you he’s 
going to be my brother too?” 


Peach raised in- 
“the marriage 


when—?” 
redulous eyebrows 
stuff, | mean?” 
“Mike gets that brainstorm once in so 
en,’ returned Asquith, without emo- 
on. “We set the stage out by the 
pper pool every June for the final ‘Nay!’ 
Mike wears white flannels and turns his 
up to the moonlight when I give 
.CXLVIIL—No. 886.—41 


“Since 


ft 


FOR 


YOU TO LOOK POOR, ISN’T IT?” 


him a sisterly kiss for farewell. Last 
time when he got to ‘There will never 
be anyone but you,’ I gave him a push 
to see if he would topple over into the 
pool, but he recovered, never 
halted in the windup.” 

“Do I read this letter?” asked their 
mother patiently. 


even 


“Your dainty little half-back, Hunch, is 
being pretty securely vamped down here by 
a screen Kitty-Mouse, who is perfectly all 
right . Aunt Chaperon and all marks of 
propriety but who looks to me some 
Main Chancy. . . . It takes them that way, 
occasional. You know, on account the screen 
life ties you down to so few facial expressions 
that you go dead on the matrimonial market 
rather soon. ; 

Now, Pal, dear, I don’t want to start any- 
thing or to mitt this litthe Mamie, for she 
would be a nice consort from the looks of her 

only, take it from me—they do think in 
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terms of ancestral acres and eight cylinders The maid then handed Mrs. | 
with monogrammed bodies, and seeing that 
your brother, Hunch, is a Greek God and 
guileless nobleman (with some Irish), I 
thought I ought to tip you. I thought that 
if I tipped you off before the bans, maybe 
you two girls could get up a grandmother's é 
funeral of sorts, send a night message to She read the message aloud wii mild 
friend Hunch, who, we'll agree, is slightly slightly puzzled inflection, enthu 
Galahaddy, and that maybe we can save him 


a telegram in its yellow envelope 
“From George!” “W 
The lady tore the envelope ope. °jR bumb 
thought he was coming to-night. [JB two 4 
layed again.” \r 


. — when 
“age No truth report failure—pay no | 
a few more years for future and longer , daug 
tion papers—names mixed—home nex 
torture. ; ; . they 
explain everything O. K. 
, rem 
Hi tre 
Your old whistling buoy, they 


Gaur xd-by, little Ww recker, 


Moniker Mike.” Peach, treading out a dance ste fact 
raised curious eyebrows. “* What's dad. the . 
delirium now?” in de 
“Failure—what failure?” Asquilfe 4 
looked quizzical interest. 
Mrs. Horton seemed hardly to cx; 
but their neighbor heaved a very defini! 
. os sigh of relief. 
Now to the merry weeds! “Thank heaven!” said Mrs. I 
In spite of their smothered remarks of — pindge emphatically. “Thank heavy 
criticism, the two young Princelettes Thank heaven!” 
rose at the arrival of the neighbor. Mrs. 
Torrindge came breezily onto the ter- 
race. A fine fresh matron with lively 


“Where does he zet it all?”” admired 
Peach. 

She was about to resume; Asquith in 
an undertone stayed her. *“*Grief!—here 
comes Mollie Torrindge—gantlet gloves, 
smashed hat and hoe—Can you beat it? 


“Why, Mollie,” the asparagus ent 
siast looked mildly at her, “you se 
excited!” 


eyes and voice, who was—as Peach not “My dear,” Mrs. 
too softly commented—getting more 
and more “Um, bung poigny.” 

“Well, I am glad,” began the new- 


Torrindge, 
plump hand, gesticulated, “excited 
You three haven’t even heard a rumor’ 
Dear unconscious souls . . . the whok 
town is talking about it, we couldn’ 
help being terribly anxious, wondering 
what it would mean for you all!” 

She stopped, widening her eyes, a 
ing, “Eldridge did say that he knew 
about your husband’s holdings and t! 
none of those smashed interests wer 
his.” 

Peach and Asquith sprang to inves 
tigate. They squared away, holding tli 
sheets out in their long arms, eager 
scanning the sensational headlines 


comer’s deep voice, “you've not gone to 
work yet. I wanted to catch you before 
you flitted, Toddy.” 

“Mrs. Torrindge and mother always 
talk about ‘flitting’ and ‘flying’ and 
‘alighting,’ as if they were buzzards.” 

“IT didn’t want you to have all the 
fun of hoeing that asparagus. Your 
mother and I are going to hoe to-day, 
girlies; want to help?” 

“Mrs. Torrindge, if you call me ‘girly’ 
again, like a traveling salesman 

A waitress appeared on the piazza for 
special directions about luncheon. George Horton Ruined!—Millionair M 

“Mrs. Glance and her daughter are rooned on Island of Private Ventures, Mah 

coming,” explained the girls’ mother. Militant Move Market Mines. 
“Will you stay, Molly dear, we'd love 
to have you? We thought we ought to 
do something for them, new people, you 
know. The girls have promised to Rebellious Rubber Remands Romance 
lunch at home for this day.” Reckless Rotarian. 


“Does that mean us? Listen to | 
one!” 





THE 


That isn’t Us—Rubber—? Father 
never went in for rubber. Here it says 
‘Wealth in Wax.’ What rot, are we 

ible bees? It isn’t us at all!” the 

agreed. 

\irs. Horton looked only a second’s 
mild interest, turning with her former 
enthusiasm to the topic of asparagus, 
when a sudden wild yelp came from her 
daughters. They threw down the paper, 
they clasped each other and began a 
tremulous shaking dance, from which 
they appeared to derive curious satis- 
faction. They whooped and leaped into 
the air, the two older women looking on 
in detached bewilderment. 

“Do you get it?” shrieked Peach. 

“The Ruined Hortons! 
Happy American Family Ruined in Single 


Night. Pitiful Plight, Reduced 
stances. Son, Regaining Health 


Circum- 


at Sea 


““youU SEE, WE 
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Circle, Cynosure of All Eyes. Leaves 
Brokenhearted Fiancée on Learning News. 
Impoverished Mother and Sisters—Heart- 
rending Scenes.” 


Mrs. Horton looked 
upon her daughters. 

* Asquith, there’s a hole in your stock- 
ing. Girls, why is it necessary to go on 
like this? Do you do it because you 
want to, or because you feel that it’s ex- 
pected of you? Molly, did we, at their 
age, wear boys’ things and yelp?” 

“We did not,” returned Mrs. Tor- 
rindge flatly. 

“There are miles of knitters talking 
this over on the piazza at Sea Circle,” 
declared Peach. “The solariums and 
card rooms, the swimming pools and sun- 
umbrellas are dripping with it: ‘Horton, 
the great Chain-Manufacturer, ruined!’ 
Oh, you know that small-change talk- 


meditatively 


{RE RUINED!” 
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stuff with the vox humana attachment? 
Old Hunch, in good-looking riding-togs, 
is being dolorously pointed out, ‘There 
he goes, the son of the ruined Hortons! 
So sad—charming romance—young love 
Father cleaned out in a day... !” 
Don't you see they'll all commiserate 
Screeny Susie, or whatever her name is?” 
The two girls glowed with excitement. 
They kept rattling the 
under their mother’s nose. 
Mrs. Horton sighed. 
should be done to them,” 


hew spapers 


Something 

she admitted 
to Mrs. Torrindge’s old-fashioned and 
disrespectful suggestion, “but what it is 
I do not know!” 

The two discussed the matter of the 
engagement. 

“Ive known many a girl to. stick 
through a thing like that.” 

Indeed, yes. The true woman comes 
up and they hardly know why they 
stick, but they’ve been known to stick.” 

“Well—she— may—er—come up. She 
may show the cloven hoof and Galahad 
Hunch may—he 
Peach. 

For a moment there was 
Asquith looked dreamingly off on the 
green lawns where white birches shim- 
mered. 

“Why not get ahead of Screenie?”’ she 
suggested. “Get ahead of her game. 
Hunch has asked us to have her down 
Let’s do it—right on top of the 

See? Let’s be three ruined 

(well, you know what I mean) 

everything swept away—pitiful make- 
shifts. . . . Do you get me? No maids, 
red hands, awful clothes, smashed hats 
smashed everything!” 

The mother stared. “You 
mean,” she said slowly, gray eyes youth- 
fully widening, ““vou mean, just like 
Play Fail? Invite her 
here just as Hunch begged us to—before 

he—er knew—have her here to fail 
with us? Be one with our failings, as it 
were? You mean, let’s see if she will 
rise to it?” 

With sighs of joy the two threw them- 
selves across the maternal knees. 


may see,” growled 


silence. 


here. 
Crash. 
women 


ine 
girls 


those headlines 


“Mother,” they said, “scold us, bea 
separate us from our swains, confis: «| 
our rouge—but, for them words, we 
never have any mother but you.” 

Mrs. Horton, chuckling, tousled | 
heads. ‘Horrible little things, I k 
And” 

“IT guess perhaps, it’s the 
way to warn Hunch, if it isn’t too 
for warning!” 

She sighed, then turned brisk) 
Mrs. Torrindge. ‘Now, neighbor 
that asparagus can be helped, as 
say, we ought to be getting at it. 
Oh, if I only had mulched last autumn!” 

With faces and intertwined 
arms the two Princelettes stepped to tl 
downstairs telephone room, where, wit! 
angel earnestness they proceeded to con 
coct this message: 


( 


exactly what you want. 
flashing 


sweet 


You have seen the paper—everything 
swept away—come at once—mother says 
bring Miss Jocelyn comfort us all. 


SISTERS. 


They looked at each other, grinning 
happily. 
“You licked the pencil, I see,” re- 


marked Asquith. 
penciled.” 
“Yours ought to be blue-penciled 
after what I saw last night,” retorted 
her sister. “After all, that horse-chest- 
nut tree isn’t a stone wall and when a 
girl wears a white accordion-plaited 
skirt and white fur-collared cape ; 


“Your lips are blue- 


All that morning the two went about 
setting the stage for the proposed drama 
of “The Ruined Hortons.”” There were 
interviews with the butler and upstairs 
maid. The seamstress was packed off 
on what seemed to her a heaven-sent 
holiday. The gardener’s family were 
accorded the use of the service car to go 
to visit far-distant relatives. Cook, to 
her voluble surprise, was offered a week 
end with her family, expenses paid, bless- 
ings on the journey. 

“Pop would not especially care for 
this skit,” remarked Asquith, thouglit- 
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**NO, MA’AM, I KINNOT BE 


fully. Horton Senior was for regularity 
in the home. 

“When we have time, shall we with- 
lraw from our present preoccupations 
ind try to outline exactly what would 
he pop’s reactions?” gi 


ggled her sister. 


‘Not game, like mummy, I expect!” 

*Mummy’s game for anything as long 
is no one objects to her sweating over 
the sparrow-grass. Say, can you 
think of a time when asparagus could 
mean that to you? Imagine!” 

\t luncheon the three ladies of the 
Horton household appeared in_ irre- 
proachable daintiness to greet their 
guests, rather de haut en bas persons who 

brated between curiosity and fears 


STANDING 


ROUND TO SERVE TEA” 


that “things were worse for the Hortons 
than the newspapers had intimated!” 

That night there were long confabu- 
lations in Asquith’s apartment. The 
Three Act play of “The Ruined Hor- 
tons” was planned. ‘Together the plot- 
ters went over the cast and its capacity. 

* Mollie Torrindge has always thought 
she could cook, and is willing to come 
over for luncheon,” observed the girls’ 
mother. “I expect we shall have to 
handle the other meals ourselves.” 

“T can boil eggs,” declared Peach. 

“T suppose, girls, we ought to seem to 
break down gradually. I confess,”’ ad- 
mitted Mrs. Horton, “that I have never 
noticed particularly how ruined people 
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Now, for instance, Hunch’s 
fiancée is asked for a week—surely, we 
should reserve some service for her room; 
she'll put her boots out at night!” 

*Hunch can do them,” giggled Peach. 

The mother looked at the two thought- 
fully. She leaned on Asquith’s bed, 
where the dark beauty lay in a gold- 
colored kimono on languishing pink pil- 
low Ss. 
chiffon stretched on a 
divan, lifting one pretty bare foot, then 
the other. 

“It’s going to be a little difficult for 
vou two girls to look poor, isn’t it?” ob- 
served their mother doubtfully. 

“Yes, but we peel off gradual, getting 
You 
must understand, mummy, dear, that 
though fortune still permits us a cook 
(Mollie Torrindge), 
hand, foot, and 


behave. 


Peach, in a sort of pousse-café 
negligée, was 


down to brass tacks by degrees. 


we do all service 
mouth. Now, listen 
(reading from the paper in hand), 


* The Ruined Hortons 


First Act. Arrival of screen-lady and 
the depressed young Hunch on morning 
train. Peach meets ‘em in old Futility 
that they keep in the garage for carting.” 

“Mercy!” This from Mrs. Horton. 

They chuckled triumphantly. 
“You're in this act, mumsey! You are 
on your knees, scrubbing the entrance 
hall when that car bumbles up.” 

“As the Main Hall is all cypress and 
cedar intarsia, would you say ‘scrub- 
bing’?” came Asquith’s critical inquiry. 

“Can't I sort of mop it?” 
Mrs. Horton. “What do the maids do 
to it?) I never noticed.” 

Peach was adamant. 


pleaded 


“We are down 
in the dregs of poverty, Parent, dear! 
Mopping, nowadays, is too restrained, 
vacuum cleaners are capitalistic; you 
aren't just trying to keep your golf 
wrists strong or anything like that... . 
No, down on your poverty-stricken 
knees!” insisted Peach sternly. 
“Well!” sighed the leading lady. 
“Second Act. Luncheon surrounded 
by a torn-up dining room. Burlap bags 
and packing barrels. A sort of messy, 


stewy, burned dinner served by \| 
Torrindge in a red wig, sofa-cushio 
ure, rolled-up sleeves and rouged 1 

“Ha!” breathed young Asquit! 
ultingly. “‘ Those packing boxes ar 
—sordity itself! Excelsior!” 

“At dessert comes Asquith’s stes¢) 
Moniker Mike, who wants to crash 
this as auctioneer. 


« 


ey 


He is perfectly « 

to be insulting and to jew Hunch «: 
and offer to lend Asquith money 
everything) before Hunch. . . . See?” 

“Won't Hunch know him?” inguin 
their mother dazedly. “You girls vo 
fast—you make my head reel!” 

“Hunch, as it happens, never 
gazed upon my Pretended,” explaine 
Asquith. “Him being away at colle, 
during our—ahem— courtship. That 
how Moniker Mike had a chanc 
study up the Hunch-and-Garda spas: 
at Sea Circle without the contractin, 
parties ever knowing they were bein, 
agent-provocateured.” 

The girls lay back and laughed. Thy 
laughed, showing every tooth in th 
mouths. Their wavy hair flared ba: 
from their heads; laughing like mornin: 
goddesses, they flung out their whit 
arms. 

“You are different from any kind o’ 
girls I ever saw in my life,” 
mother. 

Mrs. Horton looked dubious. 

“T don’t know— children; you are s 
sure!”’ she demurred. “What if—? 


sighed thei 


can’t bear to carry any deception so far 
Apart from our seeming so vulgar and 
horrid, Miss Jocelyn may be—well 


really nice! I think (Mrs. Horton mad 
a desperate effort to recall tradition) any 
Jocelyn I ever heard of was all right.” 

“Nonsense . . . !” insisted Asquit! 
“She’s a Screen-Pirate, a Vitriol Virgii 
Mommy, dear, get down on your knees 
and let’s see how you'll look in that 
floor-polishing act.” 

“Get down on your knees and beg m) 
pardon for suggesting such a thing,” r 
turned Mrs. Horton with spirit. “I! 


would serve you girls right if . . . Poor 


old Hunch! I half hate...” 
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(Coming home on the train, Hunch 
d to keep the sense of blur away 
n his brain. Things had happened 
very quickly. The telegram from his 
sisters had driven into his very flesh all 
the awful questions and impudent sug- 
newspapers. These 
sheets, by their patronizing reassurance, 
made him realize the 
slavish attitude of 
the popular mind to- 
ward wealth, and yet 
to feel with bitter 
scorn the way in 
which the Big Man 
is the plaything of 
the Public. 
One enterprising 
reporter had even 


vestions of the 


advanced the advice 
of a hasty marriage 
with the little dark- 
eved creature sitting 
Now 
through this blurry 
mist of events he cast 
a furtive look toward 


by his side. 


the furs and appur- 
tenances of the little 
creature, at the softly 
enveloping traveling 
coat with its rich lin- 
ing. Garda seemed 
suddenly, expen- 
sive! And he had 
always thought her 
so exquisitely simple, 
recognizing some- 
thing fresh and rose- 
leafy—was it—just 
clothes? What would 
Garda be if 
were nobody to sign 
( hecks? 

Hunch was no fool. His fiancée, he 
knew, had nothing back of her Screen- 
work. Two lucky strikes, where they 
lappened to want lissomeness and fra- 
vility, dark eyes—that had made her for 
the time able to “have clothes,” and to 
take a long rest after a severe bout with 
flu-pneumonia. . . . Well, some of 


there 


“IN THE BACK WAY,” THEY PANTED next 


Hunch’s college friends had married on 
precious little. . . . They and their wives 
got down to hardpan pretty quick. .. . 

Soft-gloved fingers crept into his. “I 
said,” came a reproachful voice, “that 
you were not to worry. . 

He smiled, Hunch’s good gritty smile 
with its brown line of chin. 

“You have me and 
I have you,” said 
Garda with satisfac- 
tion. She turned 
down her glove so 
that they could both 
look at the ring. 

Here it was, trem- 
bly pearl-and-dia- 
mond white—a token 
of love that (this the 
soft voice whispered 
in his ear) “made her 
think of things she 
couldn't say. 
now.” 

Jove! this ring of 
itself had cost him 
half a quarter’s al- 
lowance. He had 
counted on a genial 
hold-up of the indul- 
gent elder Horton. 

Hunch put his 
brown hand over the 
little white one. He 
squeezed each finger 
separately, as the 
train carried them 
farther and farther 
into the Eden of early 
summer. 

“Elmways is the 

station,” he 
whispered. “I’m 

glad you came out. | 

want you to see the old ranch before it’s 
dismantled. Things will go quick, I 
expect! Pop’s one that would shove all 
his assets on his liabilities . . . he'll 
fail honorably, of course. . . . Poor old 
pop!” . . . The boy’s brows contracted. 
“I wonder if he’s back yet. I ought to 
be there to meet this with him.” His 


eee on 


eg yt 


a meee 
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face took a sudden strange twist of re- 
morse. “I’ve been such a sucker 
taking . just 


always running up 
bills,” he groaned. 

“You have me!”’ reminded Garda. 

Who could help being touched?  Al- 
most curiously, he looked at the ivory 
skin, the thick sheaths of hair, the dark 
eyes black lashed. . . . “You little 
thing,” he choked. ‘You don’t know 
what real poverty is.” .. . This from 


Hunch, who, himself, didn’t know! 
At the station was Peach waiting. 


Peach could not be said to be looking her 


WAS NEVER SO HAPPY” 


She was in khaki shirt and knivk. 
ers with a handkerchief of a horr)))| 
putty color knotted on her shoulder. 
creased Panama hat, minus a hatbsajid. 
was jammed over her pretty nose. \| 
together, Peach was not at her smartest 
She looked—Hunch reluctantly thoug|)t 
well, tough! 


“Well, old 


with bravado. 


best. 


dear?” inquired Peac| 
Her unfathomable eyes 
went slowly to the strange girl. 

“This is Miss Jocelyn” —Hunch tried 
to keep the appeal out of his voic 
“Garda, this is my sister!” 

Nothing could hay 
been more firm and de- 
fiant of poverty thar 
Peach’s handshake. 

“It was good of you 
to come to us—in oul 
trouble!” The slow eves 
went to Hunch. “Have 
you seen to-day’s papers? 
Loathsome! They have 
gone into personal de 
criptions and called As 
quith and me twins— tlh 
penniless Horton twins’ 
—can you beat it?” 

Hunch nodded grimly. 
Then he looked around 
“You drove down for 
us?” 

“Yes, in old Futility 
—it was the one car we 
thought we had the right 
to keep. Pop got right 
down to brass tacks, tele- 
graphed a lot of direc- 
tions where to turn 
in stuff!’’ Hunch’s sister 
kicked at a pebble, her 
eyes down. 

As they came to the 
corner of the station, the 
new arrivals spied ‘Old 
Futility,” a debauched 
catamaran of a car, slosh- 
ing on its world-wear\ 
springs, its immoral hood 
up, its wheels splashed 
with mud. 


forw 
The 
appl 
cam 
tas 
stre’ 
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\like!”’ groaned the engaged one. 
He glared at the seats, their stuffing pro- 
truding. Hunch tried to say coolly, 
“Dad isn’t back yet? Have you any 
rie how he takes seg 
each shook her head, she bit her lip. 
ich thought he saw tears. 
vv afew moments the summer swam 
it them as they stood there, staring at 
| other for entirely different reasons. 
suddenly, the newly arrived remem- 
“Garda, will you get 
[—I’ll stick your luggage there and 
sit in front!” G-yavely, he piled the 
black hat box on the suit case at 
trim little feet. As the car started 
he saw the delicate figure slide uncom- 
fortably back, and set his teeth. As the 
old machine spluttered forth into the 
street, Hunch turned, scanning its 
driver wonderingly. 
“Some brave girl!”’ he remarked. 
This was a little too much for the 
first actress to take the stage in “The 
Ruined Hortons.” Peach was a person 
of compunction; she didn’t exactly like 
the implication—a flush came on the 
profile nearest him. 
* Don’t—er—say such things till you 
er—know all!” stammered the young 
driver. The brother turned miserably 
away. 
\s they neared the Horton place and 
smooth drive curved up between the 
avenues of white birches, Garda leaned 
forward with a little cry of pleasure. 
lie house with its long pleasant lines 
approached by pools and rose-arcades, 
came mistily into sight; she caught vis- 
tus of gardens exquisitely flowered, 
stretches of glade. There was a running 
brook laced with tulips; pale narcissus 
starred the distance. 
“It’s like a place in a story. Oh!” 
turning eagerly to her fiancé—“‘you 
er told me your home was—like 


t ,? 
s 


hered his fiancée. 


Peach turned a grim smile upon her, 


slowing resolute whiteness of 
teeth. “‘Our home no longer. The real 
estate man comes to-night merely 
: ; ; ey A 
i: question of comparing bids, I think. 
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Garda touched Hunch’s arm furtively. 
It took another girl to know what this 
touch meant. 

“Huh,” muttered Peach, “sob stuff 
hey?” The young driver slammed 
down a gear, and circled round the drive 
in a highly poverty-stricken manner. 

Mrs. Horton rose from the hall floor, 
throwing down a rather obvious serub- 
bing brush. There were oily rags stuffed 
in the pockets of her unbecoming apron. 
Other dubious rags smelling of floor 
polish trailed ’over the soft arms that 
met round Hunch’s neck. 

Hunch gulped, an uncertain look came 
into his eyes. 

“Mummy... !” 

There was a speechless moment, then 
Mrs. Horton’s big discerning eyes took 
in the visitor’s flowerlike presence; the 
pretty hat, the face delicately modeled 
set between clear wefts of brown hair. 

“Miss Jocelyn!” murmured Hunch, 
“Garda, my mother!” 

“Dear, it’s kind of you to come!” the 
erstwhile scrub-woman looked with the 
honest admiration of one woman who 
has been beautiful at another who is 
beautiful and who will be beautiful for 
a long time yet. It is the first measuring 
moment of two lovely creatures before 
they begin with the thumbscrew and 
Procrustean bed of the competitions of 
pretty ladies. 

Hunch was clearly nervous, as men 
may well be, between those two highly 
charged wires—mother and betrothed. 

Mrs. Horton noticed this with appre- 
ciation, also, that the visitor assumed no 
pretty airs of proprietorship over her 
boy. The grower of strawberries and 
asparagus knew something about breed- 
ing, but she knew also about fertilizers 
and how plants pined and withered with- 
out them. With human plants money 
was sometimes a fertilizer. Did this girl 
engage herself purposely to a man who 
would inherit enormously? How would 
she behave when faced with the full 
three acts of “The Ruined Hortons”’? 

Hunch tried to draw his mother away 
from her occupation. It was obviously 
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heating and messy. “‘ Mother dear,” he 
stopped and bit his lips, then said sternly 
as befitted the man of the house, “One 
of the girls or I must attend to this sort 
of thing 

Over Hunch’s shoulder a slow eye, 
something like Peach’s, took a fleeting 
glance at Hunch’s fiancée. 

Asquith, looking especially strong and 
noble, now appeared in the hall. She 
had put a net round her curly bob, 
which gave her an appearance of intel- 
lect and renunciation. She was clad in 
a frock of about five seasons back, a 
thing of handsome material and hope- 
less cut. Her composure was icy. She 
was Youth facing life in démodé skirt and 
passé sleeves. 

“Hullo Squith! How—?” Desper- 
ately Hunch tried to keep a brother’s 
despair out of his voice. If Peach had 
looked “tough,” Asquith looked unbe- 
lievable! “Garda, this is my other 
sister!” 

Asquith’s voice had the timbre of the 
haughty sufferer who refuses to be 
pitied. She took the little hand with the 
engagement ring, noting the ring with 
rancor, and said, “Will you not bring 
Miss Jocelyn’s things to her apart- 
ment?” 

“By Jove, I forgot!” apologized the 
good Hunch. 

Seizing the luggage, the youth noted 
his mother’s bright, brave face. Had 
poor Hunch not been completely bowled 
over by the first act of “The Ruined 
Hortons,” he might have reflected that 
every face he had seen so far looked a 
little too bright and brave. But some- 
thing was tearing Hunch’s heart, some- 
thing primitive and pioneer and to his 
credit. When the floor-polisher shook 
her head, murmuring, “That lovely 
little Garda, what a terrible thing for 
her!” he drew himself up. Hunch, with- 
out his knowing it, was himself almost 
“bright and brave.” Without his know- 
ing it, he was a creditable understudy in 
the three-act play, “The Ruined Hor- 
tons.” 

“Garda will be all right” (master- 


if—there is no one else!” 


fully). Hunch was upstage now. He 
took command magnificently.  “[’s 
you, mother, dear.” He put down 


luggage to light a cigarette, tossing | 
match superbly on a silver card-holder 
as he muttered, “I’ve got to get to wort 
quick—take care of all four of you.” 

It was a large order, but as Moniker 
Mike had said, “‘ Hunch was a Greek god 
noble gentleman (with some 


and a 
Irish).” 
The girls broke in on this mother-and 
son scene, Asquith, with gloomy pro 

priety, announcing luncheon. 

“Can you wait until I wash my hands, 
dears?” pathetically inquired the erst- 
while scrub-woman. She passed to the 
butler’s pantry where, encountering 
Cook Torrindge, she perpetrated a some- 
what undignified wink. 

Luncheon, in spite of itself, was rather 
jolly. Novelty is a strange stimulant, 
and the whole “sordidity ” aspect of the 
dining room, the household furniture 
furiously disarranged ready for the 
auctioneer and antique man, made a sort 
of Exodus atmosphere that was some- 
how spontaneous. 

Asquith dashed up now and then for 
a forgotten bit of silver, Hunch carved 
the cold joint, while Peach held on to 
herself not to make too obviously “‘lit- 
erary ” remarks like “ Easy on the olives, 
Hunch, they’re awfully expensive!” 

Meanwhile all three of the theatrical 
producers had covert eyes upon their 
visitor. But the little screen actress was 
calm, almost enigmatic, and they got 
small satisfaction. Garda’s face, gra- 
cious and attentive, was kept mostly 
upon that of her hostess, as between 
them passed the subtle intimations and 
comprehensions of women. 

The guest, in a dark-blue traveling 
frock and white frills, was modestly self- 
possessed. Her voice, calm and unob- 
trusive, answered and asked polite little 
incurious questions of surface inter- 
course. But when Hunch’s hand, under 
the table, touched hers and she looked 
up at him quickly, there was a shy re- 
vealing softness stabbed by a vivid blush 
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that made Mrs. Horton’s heart turn 
completely over. 

(he trio of producers subtly commu- 
nicated with one another. It was as if 
Asquith wanted to bite the table. 
Naughty words lay in Peach’s chartless 
eves. On the fresh face under the white 
hair was a look of motherly concern. 

“She loves him, anyway.” The three 
producers communicated this to one an- 
other by something that was neither 
word nor look nor gesture—**She loves 
him, anyway. Oh, bother!” 

\fter luncheon, with their visitor sit- 
ting dreamily by, they sipped gritty 
black coffee, served by Peach on the 
upper terrace, while glib tongues further 
acquainted the stunned Hunch with the 
devastating aspects of their reverses. 

Mrs. Horton said little; already the 
thing was palling upon her. With a 
mother’s instinct she began to see ahead 
the surf of revelation. 

But the two producers, reckless and 
with the strange sense of the power of 
creation, sailed regardlessly on. 

“Everything is to be sold!” announced 
Peach, with drawn face. She twisted her 
mouth into such actress anguish as she 
had seen a hundred times during the 
winter; she hoisted up a deep chest 
tone—** Everything!” 

“My new baby grand!” murmured 
\squith. ‘“‘We have been fortunate to 
dispose of all the cars promptly, and 
this place.” 

Garda Jocelyn looked up eagerly. 

“Not this lovely home! It isn’t 
bought yet?” Then a little impulsively, 
“Why, this should bring you a small for- 
tune in itself!” 

Some one coughed. (So she was—er 

interested? What amount was to be 
salvaged out of ‘*The Ruined Hortons?”’) 

Asquith stared meaningly at Peach, 
who took her cue, which she did a little 
shamefacedly, still the words came out 
distinctly, “All we have between us and 
the world!” 

‘How much do you ask for it?” de- 
manded their visitor quite practically. 
Garda could not know that to the three 


now 
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producers she then for the first time 
seemed to show the cloven hoof. 

For a moment there was no answer. 
It was rather horrid—this lack of an- 
swer to his fiancée’s question. Hunch, 
alive to something in the air, rose 
hastily; he spilled magazines from the 
table, made a great job of picking 
them up. 

Mrs. Horton raised her head and met 
her two daughters’ significant gaze. 
“Did I hear the bell?” she inquired, re- 
mindingly. “‘It may be the auctioneer. 
Asquith dear, will you see?” 


aptly _ side- 


Garda’s question 


was 
stepped. 


In the kitchen the three discussed it. 

“Tt was cleverly done!” said Peach, 
rather ruefully. “If—” 

“Tf, what?” snapped Asquith. 

“Tf you like to do that sort of thing!” 

The two Princelettes were rather so- 
bered. So far Garda Jocelyn’s part in the 
play had been one which threw the other 
parts into a dubious light. 

“Well—that’s what she truly is, isn’t 
she? Interested!’ Asquith spoke slowly. 
“She proved it conclusively by that 
question about how much the place 
would bring. Pretty snoopy, if you ask 
me!” 

Garda sat alone on the upper terrace, 
gazing off on the long shrub-shadowed 
stretches of the Horton grounds. There 
was a gathering of pain between her 
eyes. Quick color had sprung to the 
cheeks that were touched by the wings 
of shining hair. “* What—what did they 
mean? Qh, well!” ... 

At last the girl drew from her mesh 
bag a book in which she made a small 
note and some figures. 

She was closing the bag with a deter- 
mined snap when Hunch appeared. His 
face worried, almost pinched, the young 
fellow seemed defiantly to meet his 
fiancée’s eyes. He went quickly up to 
her, searching her face. 

“Garda, dear, I’m damned sorry for— 
everything. . . !” His voice gulped. He 


took her in, standing there, staring. 
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Hunch went on, “I never dreamed the 
extent of things. It—it is embarrassing, 
dreadful, for you to be here!” 

He looked helplessly down at her, he 
leaned over, trying to see into the lash- 
curtained eyes. 

“Garda’’—the young fellow pleaded 
in a strange voice—‘‘this must make 
things different for us. . . . What can 
you think but that—that I have nothing 
—noright. . . ? Yousee,weare ruined!” 
said Hunch. He swept his arms out in 
a helpless, awkward way—*‘ Ruined. 
There just isn’t anything to—to offer 
you—just nothing!” 

They looked at each other in a long 
silence in which the clear, honest eyes 
were like pools from which the trouble 
brimmed over, then merged into the one 
great trembling pool of love. This brim- 
ming pool swept them off their feet. They 
stared, drowned in seas of new feeling. 

At last the hand with the ring went up 
very timidly and touched Hunch’s 
drawn face. 

“The only thing about you that isn’t 
nice, Hunch,”” complained a little soft 
voice, “the only not nice thing is that 
you seem to overvalue the importance 
of money!” 

“Huh?” inquired the “nice” Hunch, 
rather stupidly. ‘‘ Wha—you think that 
I... ?” He stood looking confused at 
this little thing with the calm sure way 
of saying things. 

riunch’s eyes, brown and very clear, 
suddenly opened with new inquiry on 
these mysterious adventures called Wom- 
en! Why, they had strength—they- 

er—knew things. ! They—Garda 

seemed to be sure about—about 

“But,” stammered Hunch—then his 
man’s look sweeping her—‘‘ Garda,” he 
burst out, “I’m all wrong—all mixed up. 
It’s hell. I’m ail roiled up, out of my 
depth’’—the boy choked—*‘I can’t bear 
it.” He spoke fiercely through his teeth. 
He lifted his young fists and shook them 
at the sky. “To bring you into—this 
... ! Can’t we get off somewhere alone,” 
he begged fiercely. “I want to talk— 
talk!” he almost sobbed. 
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“So do I,” said the little fiancée. ce. 
cidedly. “And I’ve got things to sa, 
But not now—we mustn't vet! 
Hunch”—she hung her head—*‘] 
now that we have a moment . . . you'd 
kiss me—just once. I—TI,” Garda’ 
voice shook—* I’ve been growing afraid 
this last hour!” 

He stared at her. 

“Tve grown somehow—frightened.” 
She quivered and hid her face from })\ 

He swept his arm around her. “Goi!” 
said Hunch. 

He was perfectly appropriate. He 
caught the slight form to his breast. His 
lips pressing into the little neck where 
the brown hair was knotted, was wis 
caught Asquith’s eyes as she stepped ou 
on the terrace, still in her bleak trium)! 
of sartorial ineptitude. 

Asquith recognized a high spot; her 
voice was in harmony: “Oh, excuse me!” 
Great coldness and remoteness. “ Hunch, 
the antique man and auctioneer are 
here. Mother thinks all—er—arranve- 
ments should be made through you 
Miss Jocelyn” (with a proud, bitter 
smile) “‘will you come—or will it bore 
you?” 


too. 


Peach followed up. “Nasty for—all 
of us,” Peach murmured to the guest. 
““Meanest of all for you two.” 

Garda nodded without speaking. Tlie 
other girl, rather alarmed, saw the dark 
eyes fixed upon Hunch heavy with tears. 
They entered the house all together. 

“My hat!” Peach, slipping into an- 
other room, grabbed Asquith excitedly. 
“She’s liquifying—she’s due for some- 
thing. Would you say high strikes? 
That would only speed Hunch on the 
downward path—what?” 

“Hush! No, she’s too calm and noble, 
drat it! Can’t we choke off some of this 
‘I am not the Lady Clare’: 


9990 

As the auctioneer slipped about, ap- 
praising things and hanging on them his 
objectionable little green tags and num 
bers, the two Princelette sisters, a 
parently taking leave of a cabinet ful! 


} 


of priceless Venetian glass, compare:! 
notes. 
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Will you please lamp Moniker Mike, 
dressy auctioneer?” 
he auctioneer was indeed subtle, 
e, and secure, deferential to all but 
ich, who in some way, feeling his re- 
sibility, tried to engineer prices and 
fit. 
In my father’s—ahem—absence,” 
young collegian observed to this 
inie person in belted coat and the 
nis shoes that left impertinent prints 
the polished floors, “I feel that I 
ist make er some suggestions. 
irely, you don’t think of auctioning off 
ese things to—er—negligible hordes?” 

Hunch was a little proud of this lan- 
guage—“ Anyway, not those Flemish 
and Spanish pieces? They ought to go 
privately to collectors or dealers of 
distinction.” 

Moniker Mike, who had been intro- 
duced to Hunch as Ecker of Eckers’, the 
New York auctioneers, looked up, smil- 
ing a perfunctory grin that conveyed 
Toledo blade incased in Genoese velvet. 


He shook his young head, grinning se- 


ductive patronage. 

“Sorry, Mr. Horton, but rilly this is 
your opporchunity—Hoi Polloi—is what 
wants this stuff nowadays, and they’ve 
got the coin. Hoi Polloi is more death 
on Chipp’ndale and Shurryton nowa- 
lays—even—than you folks. The aris- 
tocrats are sort of behind the age, nowa- 
days, if you get me. Now Madame 
Horton told me you people wanted to 
sucrifice—er—everything. . . !” The 
inctuous auctioneer let his gaze stray a 
little appraisingly to Garda. 

Hunch flamed. The auctioneer added 
soothingly, “So many more hundred, 
\ir. Horton; every penny counts, as we 
say!” 

He turned with a fatherly look to 
Peach; his voice was pontifical interior 
decorator. ‘‘Please leave that Comb- 
back Windsor where I had it, Miss 
llorton; I want to examine it,” said 
Kicker of Eckers’, alias Moniker Mike. 

If you scratch it some it shows the 
traces of—er—counterfeit!”’ 

Peach suddenly turned her head 


away. Asquith made a little sharp 
movement as if to hide her face. Hunch 
flamed. 

This fellow—this cheap-skate auc- 
tioneer—to call their beloved old Comb- 
back Windsor chair that Washington 
once sat in, that generations of Hortons 
had owned, counterfeit—Oh—sickening! 

Hunch shut his eyes, and caught hold 
of a portiére. “Damn him!” he whis- 
pered fiercely to Garda. “‘Damn—him! 
Damn him!” The boy strode into an- 
other room, brutally kicking a hassock 
before him. 

Mrs. Horton, suddenly putting her 
hand to her head, said that she feared 
the unaccustomed floor polish had af- 
fected her. She murmured apologies, 
and was about to desert the little group, 
still being blatantly patronized by 
Moniker Mike, when Cook, attired in a 
strangely stuffy and misfitting costume, 
appeared. 

Cook, it seemed, was a little shy about 
coming all the way into the room; be- 
yond that she knew no restraint. She 
stood out in the hall, bawling infor- 
mally, “‘Mis’ Horton—Mis’ Horton!” 

Cook advanced with large black- 
smoked glasses and flaming red wig, 
chewing violently. Cook in this guise 
would hardly be recognized as the Presi- 
dent of the Garden Club. Now she 
shouted her objections to life in general, 
seeming to take a certain satisfaction in 
the shudders she evoked. 

“It’s them orders for this here after- 
noon tea, ma’m; for tea on that there 
tearass—I won’t hear of it! I’m used to 
where, if they’ve got notions like that, 
they have a butler or a gal to serve them 
especial. That’s the time I takes me nap 
and does me mannycurin’. No, ma’am, 
I kinnot be standing round to serve tea 
like you say you're used to. . . . Not at 
the price you pay. My Gawd!” 

There was something like fluttered 
consternation on the part of some of her 
hearers, on the part of the others, weary 
resignation. Hunch, still smarting over 
the incident of the Combback Windsor, 
seemed fairly cowed. Asquith stepped 
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forward, giving orders in bitter concen- 
trated tones. 

“Be quiet, Mrs. Horton will speak 
with you later!” 

The auctioneer, examining an Italian 
olivewood desk with heavenly pearl and 
gilt intarsia, now put his head into its 
lower cupboard place and kept it 
there a long time. The desk seemed to 
shake. 

Peach wandered away to the tele- 
phone to confer privately with an Oyster 
Shylock Theater confederate. “And if 
you want an older woman for a char- 
acter part sometime, Mrs. Torrindge, 
the President of the Garden Club, is 
corking. I know, because I1—er—have 
seen her act.” 

Amid the miserable silence a slender 
figure went up to Mrs. Horton and took 
her hand. “Dear Mrs. Horton, your 
head aches—all this is so sudden and 
hard for you!” ... Garda made a 
little protecting gesture, turning to the 
hardened Princelettes, saying appeal- 
ingly, “I wonder if you wouldn’t let me 
take care of afternoon tea—while I'm 
here—every afternoon? ... You see,” 
with an arch look, “I could do it much 
better without cook. I am accustomed 
to... managing. . . . Cook,” added 
Garda with a little sparkle in her dark 
eyes, “seems such a disagreeable old 
thing!” 

There was a moment’s awed stillness. 
The auctioneer from Eckers’ stuck his 
head in the desk again and kept it there 
a long time. 

Cook Torrindge, aghast at this frank 
comment on her temperament, departed 
with something very queer happening to 
the expression which she 
conceal. 

“We can’t let her be as pretty as that 
any longer. So far this whole act has 
starred her—do you get me. ? She 
and Hunch have somehow held the cen- 
ter right along . . . can you beat it?” 
Asquith bent her black brows. “* What 
do you say to the farmerette scene? 
Unbecoming land costumes—sunburn, 
and so forth? Anyway,” growled As- 


strove to 


quith, “Ive got to get this doggo: ed 
basque off me.” 

Together, they glowered upon 
little figure now drawn near to Hu 
face turned sweetly up in grave conc 

“She's got to stop looking pretty ; 
—um—er—sympathetic. Hunch is 0\ 
whelmed now.” 

It was then about two-thirty; 
time on summer afternoons when no ; 
has much enthusiasm but bumble | 
and cocks; and why they have it |); 
never been told. 

Mrs. Horton, with a last weary siz 
doing her credit, sought her room, there 
to ponder with rather serious face the 
very evident devotion of Garda Jocelyn 
and her boy. 

Hunch was engaged telephoning wor- 
riedly and earnestly to the local news- 
papers, asking for fresh particulars of 
the Horton Failure. They could hear 
his desperate voice repeating, “I can say 
nothing until my father returns—TI can 
say nothing until Mr. Horton returns.” 

At last Peach, Garda and Asquith 
started up to the long strip of high gar- 
den slope where, walled and protected 
by rims of fruit trees, were the vegetable 
gardens. The three, clad in very heavy 
khaki uniforms, looked exceedingly seri- 
ous and determined. 


The afternoon wore away under this 
rather grim absorption, a blazing June 
sun beat down, no breath of air fresh- 
ened the sunny slope, and there was no 


beguiling talk among the three. Once 
Peach saw Garda stop and pass her hand 
over her eyes rather blindly, and then 
tie an absurd little lace handkerchief 
round her neck where the sun was beat- 
ing down. Once she tried to flex her 
hands growing red and blistered. 

Peach, in spite of herself, felt a sudden 
rush of sympathy. Garda was, after all, 
such a game little figure in her ridicu- 
lously large land costume; she was so 
adaptable and anxious to fit in. Wasn't 
this rather mean, this grueling? Wasn't 
there any way—now that she had so 
proved herself. . . ? 
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[ say, don’t you want to rest?” 
| the more athletic girl kindly, then 
little anxiously, “you're 
ther sunburned, aren’t you? 


getting 

Your 

is awfully red; perhaps we ought to 

e powdered. . . . Really, wouldn't 

ou like to goin fora rest? Asquith and 
Tecan get on all right!” 

But to the surprise of the two grim 
Producers, this fragile figure, outland- 
ishlv dressed in the old uniform, with its 
wide trousers, the bulgy blouse falling 
loosely away from the soft little breast, 
The two Plotters 
took rather a dubious satisfaction in the 
fact that Garda no longer looked en- 
tirely pretty, though they could not con- 
ceul from each other the fact that she 
did look desperately gallant and plucky. 
If they had been men they would have 
observed that she looked agonizingly 
dear. 


went doggedly on. 


“T hope Hunch doesn’t come up here 
just growled Asquith. ‘That 
would only cinch things. * Me little fem- 
inine love given over to the coarser pur- 
suits of me hardened athletic sisters’— 
you know that drivel!” 

“But, she’s some sport,” declared 
Peach (admiringly whispering). The 
more Princelette stared at 
Garda working away, acknowledging 
reluctantly, dirty little 
farmer, if you ask me!” 


now,” 


generous 


“one sporty 


Asquith made no answer; gouging 
at refractory roots, she hoed in a well- 
imitated peasant stupor, and Garda 
herself, remembering how she had been 
snubbed when she did show interest, evi- 
dently felt like saying little. From time 
to time, however, the guest stopped 
ind wearily tried to straighten up. 
Then, seizing the rake anew in her sore 
hands, she would go at the work with 
redoubled vehemence. At last, how- 
ever, Garda grew very quiet; the other 
two girls, hacking their way up the slope, 
irdly noticed her. 

So that, when turning at the upper 
end of a long row of dwarf beans, the 
two Producers suddenly saw a slight 
figure huddled up by some currant 
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bushes, livid face turned up to the 
scorching sun, they were smitten with a 
sudden and awful dread—a dumb fear 
such as they had never known before in 
their whole lives. They 
down to their guest. 


scrambled 
Garda’s eyes were 
closed, her small throat gasped con- 
vulsively. 

Asquith caught her 
“it’s—it’s sunstroke,” 
“She seems . it’s ec as 

“Wha—wha—?” stuttered Peach. 
As suddenty the savoir faire of these two 
Princelettes departed. 

In spite of First Aid and nursing 
courses, they were frankly, horribly, 
They had never before handled 
a thing so terrifying. Garda—why 
Garda might be dying—she was uncon- 
scious 


sister’s arm— 


she stammered. 


seared. 


she was... 

“What do you do for sunstroke?”’ 
muttered Asquith to herself. She spoke 
thickly, her lips shook. ‘*We must get 
her to the house quick might 


be = 


They leaned over her. They knew 
how to get her up and to keep her flat 
as they carried her. But the fact that 
she was very little and light in their 
strong arms did not make them feel any 
better. 


she 


The Princelettes began to see very 
clearly what had been their treatment 


of their guest. Hunch had spoken once 
or twice about Garda’s long bout with 
flu-pneumonia, but his fiancée herself 
had made light of it. Perhaps they—the 
Horton girls—had . . . Well, what had 
they done? 

The two on that long, plunging, short- 
breathed way to the house were almost 
whimpering as they talked incoherently 
to their apparently lifeless burden; they 
dared not look at each other. They only 
mumbled directions with dry mouths. 
“In the back way,” they panted. 

In the cool deserted kitchen they laid 
her on the floor, they stroked her hands, 
whisperingly imploring more tenderly 
than they knew, “Garda, dear” (get 
some cold water and splash it in her 
face), “please, Garda, open your eyes. 
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Dear, we didn’t mean 
open your eyes? . . . (Undo her blouse, 
brassiére.)"» No answer! The small 
face, white and dreadfully gone looking, 
never even quivered. 

Peach suddenly broke down. 
unconscious,” the girl shivered. ‘“‘ Wait 
I'll call Hunch—no, I don’t dare.” Then 
to her sister's stricken look, “Asquith, 
oar oe we've 
tured feebly. 

The older sister moistened her lips, she 
leaned over the prostrate girl on she 
floor, speaking with attempted author- 
ity, “Garda, open youreyes. . . . Why, 
you're all right. . . . Can’t you—can’t 
you?” .. 

Suddenly the calm Asquith’s knees 
gave out from under her, she threw 
herself on the floor, sobbing abjectly, 
“Oh, Garda—Garda—we didn’t 
it, we didn’t mean it!” 

Peach flew for Hunch; and the two 
Producers, without appreciation, touched 
the highest peak of the production, 
“The Ruined Hortons.” 

It was fortunate that the doctor was 
young, that he was able to come at once, 
that he had some knowledge, not only 
of exhaustion but of the vagaries of the 
Horton Princelettes, and guessed some- 
what of the general situation with which 
he had to deal. Also he knew Garda 
slightly, so it evolved; had talked with 
her at Sea Circle, where he, himself, had 
spent a fortnight recovering from a doc- 
tor’s special variety of flu. 

Now, as Jim Burton worked over the 
girl, regarding carefully all the symp- 
toms and indications, he held her poor 
little rake-blistered hands in his, and 
mentally disciplined the two Prince- 
lettes somewhat after the manner of 
Mrs. Torrindge’s old-fashioned prefer- 
ence. He peremptorily banished the 
sisters from Garda’s room until Hunch 
himself should give them permission to 
enter it. Having put this galling pro- 
hibition upon them, he required them 
very sternly to remain where he “could 
speak with them later.” 

“Well, by Jove!” he ejaculated, as 


Can’t you 


*“She’s 


.. Peach ges- 


mean 
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later he stared severely at the 
“Why—you two brutes!” 

He had attended them in oceasicy),| 
attacks of indigestion. He knew 
whom he had to deal. “You two hav 
had a scare that has really tamed y: 
haven’t you—? It serves you jolly \ «| 
right. If it had been worse...” Ih 
stared again. 

“Of course, your excuse will be t |)! 
you didn’t know that Miss Jocelyn 
just over a grave attack of pneumonia 
with exhaustion complications?” ‘Ihe 
young doctor snapped the questions «| 
them, enjoying the effort of two pairs of 
eyes, usually so impudent, to try to 
stare back into his. “This poor little 
thing, alone in the world, could har«|) 
understand the sort of entertainment 
you two thoroughbreds would offer her. 
You thought you were superior. 

“Stop, please,” Asquith’s curt voice 
came suffocatingly. 

But would he stop when he saw how 
they writhed? 

“One doesn’t monkey with such an 
illness as she has had; she was trying to 
get strong enough to go back to work 
while you two pampered .. . 

“Oh, please—please,” 
passionately away. 


.. 


Peach turned 
She flung herself 
down on a divan and sniffed. 

“Lucky for you two,” remarked 
Doctor Burton, looking down at. her 
coolly, “mighty lucky for you two girls 
that she comes into her inheritance next 
week and that there will be no more wor- 
ries for poor little Garda Jocelyn!” 

The young doctor snapped his ther- 
mometer back into its case. Smiling a 
little less scathingly, he held out his 
hand. “Cheer up, you devils—weren't 
you going it a little strong?” 

It certainly wasn’t very pleasant 
his patronizing air, his doctor’s profes 
sional rallying, while his man’s face said. 
“Oh, you poor pikers, you mean, jealous 
shrews—if I were your brother . 

And then Hunch ... and then Hunc!l:! 
Well, things rapidly became quite dread- 
ful for the gay young Producers. The 
telephone ceased to ring at the Shylock 
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theater. Things had run themselves 

nto that queer play entitled “Actual 
Human Emotions!” 

“Can you beat it?” sobbed the emo- 

Peach miserably, after Hunch had 

hem what he thought of the Pro- 

s of “The Ruined Hortons!”’ ‘*He 

we were ‘vulgar and commonplace 

cats * everything awful, and 

after all, it was only for his good. 

is because we wanted to 
him!” 


Sa-—sa 


In Asquith’s room three figures in 
very becoming negligée talked things 
over. The two Producers sat deep in 
the Valley of Humiliation; they stared 
around on such crags and depths of feel- 
ing as they had never before known. 
Who, they asked, with some what 
shamed faces, started this idiotic thing, 
anyway? Each Princelette took the 
blame on herself and refused to allow the 
other to be implicated. And Mrs. 
Horton, looking appropriately concerned, 
never said, “I told you so!” 


lhe Producers’ mother merely patted 
them. She laughed a little, she said that 
she, herself, had had a very good time 


and had learned a lot of things. She 
patted them again, said she wouldn't 
worry quite so much because Hunch 
would get over it, and it was plain that 
Garda was a really fine girl who would 
never quite take it all in. 

If Mrs. Horton had twinkles in her 
eyes she didn’t let them show. She 
never told them how she had seen 
Hunch privately and gathered him to 
her breast and told him how she adored 
his lovely girl, and that he must not be 
severe with his poor misguided sisters. 

Being sports, the Producers went 
through to the bitter end. One after the 
other, they crept into that guest room 
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and with heightened color and carefully 
controlled voices explained or tried to 
explain. It sounded very raw! 

There was a wondering little face on 
the pillows; Hunch, like an offended 
High Priest, remained solemnly standing 
by the door waiting for them to depart. 

Garda, it seemed, could only stare and 
giggle. “But, how funny what a 
queer idea!” Eventually that spirited 
little person shook a fist at them. . 
“Oh, stop talking,” she commanded, “I 
was never so happy—I never knew how 
much I loved Hunch till I thought he 
was poor....QOh!” (She cast her 
eyes adoringly on the Galahaddy one.) 
“He seemed so wonderful—so noble!” 

“But we were so rude to you—that 
time on the terrace!” moaned Peach. 

Garda admitted that she had been 
puzzled. ‘You see,” she added quite 
modestly, “I only wanted to know how 
much you thought the place would bring 

. . because I shall be twenty-one soon 
—and I sort of come into a fortune, then 
—(timidly)—I knew that I could buy 
this place at your own price and give it 
to you all.” 

“Give it to them all!” 

So that was that! 


When late that evening a rather sub- 
dued Asquith, clad again in restful 
feminine trappings, related these things 
to Moniker Mike, that young person 
said that was the way he believed a 
woman should talk .. . loving a man 
better because he was poor and so on; 
and Asquith admitted guardedly that 
she thought it possible for some women 
to feel like that. Whereupon, a certain 
tableau behind a horse-chestnut tree was 
repeated, and this time a dark-haired 
maiden made no effort to push her suitor 
into the pool. 




















































Portrait of Mrs. Bache 


BY JOHN HOPPNER 


(Reproduced on the cover of this Magazine) 


N American woman, painted by an artist of German origin, in 
England under a French influence—this is the outline of the 
impressions called up by Hoppner’s portrait of Sarah Franklin Bache, 
only daughter of Benjamin Franklin, wife of the first Postmaster- 
General, and “mother” to Washington’s troops during the hard- 
est period of the Revolutionary War. Hoppner had met Franklin 
in London at the home of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Wright. He was 
not a man to neglect such an opportunity. Anthony Pasquin in his 
Memoirs of the Royal Academicians treats Hoppner with a suggestion 
of haugitiness because of this forwardness and “excessive vanity.” 
And it is significant that Hoppner did not mind being referred to as 
an illegitimate son of George IIL! But in spite of many famous patrons, 
Hoppner was neglected by the very people he most valued for their 
praise. He early lost the royal favor and was not elected a full Acade- 
mician until 1795, long after he was popularly recognized as one of the 
first portrait painters of his time. 
His was a period of accomplished work, influenced by the fashionable 
French portraitists. When Hoppner finally was made an R. A., the 
great artists, Reynolds and Gainsborough, had only just died; Romney 
and Benjamin West were at full power; Opie and Lawrence were rival- 
ing Hoppner, who was probably urged on by their competition. The 
rivalry was keen. Hoppner is supposed to have said, “The ladies of 
Lawrence show a gaudy dissoluteness of taste!” But his own suave 
and gently impassioned portraits of women are not less typical in 
taste of the age when elegance was still an art in itself and poetry 
only beginning to work free from the neo-classie artificiality. His 
method, according to James Northcote, was to make a beautiful face, 
then give it enough likeness so that the bystanders would cry out, 
“Oh, I see a likeness coming,” whereupon he stopped and never ven- 
tured to make it more like. This artificiality did not prevent him 
from making some forceful masculine portraits, such as those of Lord 
Nelson, Edmund Burke, and Haydn, the musician. The portrait of 
Mrs. Bache stands out among his paintings of women as being unusually 
fine; her kindness and her sweet strength contrast, for example, with 
the “manner” of the “Lady with a Coral Necklace,” also by Hoppner, 
and in the Metropolitan Museum. ‘Mrs. Gardner and Her Two 
Daughters,”’ another Museum portrait, shows Hoppner’s skill in han- 
dling a more ambitious composition. It is an appropriate time to 
consider him, for his popularity has leaped again to a great height, and 
pictures either by him or attributed to him command a great respect. 
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Stabilizing the Dollar 


BY IRVING FISHER 


Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 


NEW phrase is on the tongues of 
“stabilizing the dollar.” 
len years ago a few economists began 
to use this phrase; five years ago a few 
bankers also; and recently a vague ap- 
prehension of the evils which gave birth 


Lk men: 


io the phrase have set business men to 
using it. Even the general public is get- 
ting interested. 

Some of these have thought the mat- 
ter through; some have thought it 
through nearly enough to give their 
votes to a congressional candidate who 
had thought it quite through, and who 
had made the stabilized dollar a plank 
in his platform for re-election. This can- 
didate, Mr. Goldsborough of Maryland, 
having been duly re-elected, has tried to 
make good his pledge to his constituents 
by sponsoring a bill now pending before 
pending but (at this writing) 
not passed. The specific purpose of this 
hill is to correct the evil of fiighty prices 
by taking the flightiness—not out of 
goods, but out of the real culprit—the 
dollar. 

From the beginning of things mone- 
tary mankind has been harassed by mys- 
terious, periodic price-floods—both ebb- 
ing and flowing—comparable to the 
plagues of Egypt. We have always 
blamed the wrong man—the “ gold-bug” 
if prices went down; the “profiteer”’ if 
prices went up. Yet both of these al- 
leged scoundrels have been merely car- 
ried by the mysterious tide they were 
accused of consciously making. Within 
the past three years this tide has surged 
up and down in such quick and bruising 
succession that the real truth has begun 
to get itself knocked into a few of us. 
For who can now go on believing that 


Congress 


mere little cliques of human beings 
whose interests are opposed could take 
turns at controlling the tides in opposite 
ways three times within a year! When, 
therefore, most economists, some busi- 
ness men, a few bankers, and a legislator 
or two begin to talk “unstable dollar,” 
the rest of us may at least feel justified 
in taking notice. 


What has so long prevented the ordi- 
nary citizen from detecting the motions 
of the dollar is the same thing which pre- 
vents the child on a train from detecting 
the train’s motion. To the child the 
fences seem to go scooting backward 
when it is the train carrying him forward. 
Even to the grown man the sun seems 
to move from east to west when it is the 
earth carrying him from west to east. 
So we, who ride the tide of dollars, think 
the price-shore is receding when it is the 
money-tide carrying us out to sea. 

Naturally, then, we trust to the wrong 
expedient to bring prices down. We 
trust to increased production. But pro- 
duction is already adequate. It is a fact, 
however, that increased production would 
lower prices, and therein, if we but look, 
we shall find the real secret of high prices. 
Prices are a mutual thing. If money 
buys goods, goods buy money. If, there- 
fore, over-produced goods mean cheap 
goods, why does not over-produced 
money mean cheap money? It is in fact 
cheap money and not dear goods from 
which we are suffering. When the abun- 
dance of money is sudden, as in war, we 
sometimes come to acknowledge it and 
call it by the name of “inflation.” But 
war-inflation is sudden inflation. What 
we fail to notice is the stealthy, slow in- 
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flation that has been the cause of the 
mysterious slow rising tide of prices 
through the ages (for prices have mostly 
risen), and the occasional slow deflations 
that have been the cause of the occa- 
sional historic ebb-tides of prices. Sud- 
den deflation has also been tried, in 1921, 
as a counter-active against high prices, 
and it proved so successful that nobody 
liked it. 

But that is another story. Suffice it 
here that during the ages the rise of 
prices (namely the weakening of the pur- 
chasing power of money) has in fact been 
preceded by an influx of the money-tide 
which acted as a diluter. Either new 
mines—as in California, Africa, or the 
Klondike—had burst open; or else paper 
money had flowed from the government 
printing press; or else banking facilities 
had been automatically widened. There 
is, for instance, the story of gold. When 
prices have gone up or down in one gold 
country, they have gone up or down in 
all gold countries concurrently with the 
tide of gold and other money redeem- 
able in gold. There is also the story of 
silver. When prices have gone up or 
down in one silver country, they have 
gone up or down in all silver countries 
concurrently with the tide of silver or 
other money redeemable in silver. But 
then there is the story of both gold and 
silver together. For prices have some- 
times gone in opposite directions simul- 
taneously: down in all gold countries, 
up in all silver countries, because simul- 
taneously the gold tide was ebbing and 
silver tide rising. 

As if this were not enough to lay the 
blame on money rather than goods, 
there have been times when goods have 
been notably abundant and yet prices, 
so far from going down, as one would 
expect by observing goods alone, actu- 
ally went up. For (as the trained ob- 
server saw) though goods were abun- 
dant, money, as it were, “beat goods to 
it” by becoming super-abundant. Such 


was the case just before the war. Prices 


had been stubbornly rising for eighteen 
years; 


therefore people thought that 
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goods must have been growing 

for eighteen years. But statistics ,, 
prove that goods had not been gr 
scarce at all, but that money and m 
facilities (including paper money 
banking facilities) had been gluttin. | 
market. 


\ 


in 


hie 


But, I hear someone say, we could 
endure a rising tide of inflated prices if 
our salaries rose proportionately. 
wouldn’t they? 

No, they would not. They do jot 
The very case in which we all acknow!- 
edge inflation to be the real cause of ris. 
ing prices—namely, the case of Germany 
to-day— is a case of rising prices without 
equally rising salaries. It is the law of 
inflation that when the money-flood 
comes, it inundates the goods-market 
quickly but trickles slowly into the 
salary-market—and the wage-market 
So in Germany the middle class, who are 
the stabilizers of society, are being wiped 
out by the unstable mark. German 
teachers and clerks and others of thir 
class were recently reported to be com- 
mitting suicide at the rate of fifty a day 

Why do salaries and wages thus lag 
behind prices? 


\ 
And 


Because when a man 
agrees to accept a salary or a wage lie 
does not feel justified in at once de- 
manding an increase just because lhe 
finds he must pay a bit more for bread, 
shoes, and rent. He hardly expects the 
rise to be permanent. Nor does his em- 
ployer, who is entirely innocent of the 
rise (though he profits by it), see why a 
demand should be made for a rise in 
wages. Between the two classes there is 
a kind of understanding—a 
tractual relationship which provides 
that a salary-rate, or even a wage-rate, 
once fixed is fixed for a long time. ‘Thus 
pseudo-contract sits, as it were, frozen 
on the edge of a salary-earner’s pocket 
and keeps out the slowly rising flood of 
money which invades all other cavities 

There are other contractual relation- 
ships still more frozen. They are those 
existing between borrowers and lenders. 
It is the time element in these borrower- 
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STABILIZING 


r contracts which is the undoing of 
arty to them or of the other party 
For if I 
money just as prices begin to rise 

f I get the same money back when 
have reached their predestined 

level, I cannot then buy the same 

s with that same money. Its pur- 
chasing power has meanwhile fallen, and 
[have been cheated for my thrift. Such 
a process began in 1896, when the gold- 


em as the case may be. 


food began to rise once more, causing a 
rise of prices, or fall in the purchasing 
power of the individual dollar. The 
working girl who in 1896 put her money 
ina Savings Bank was, of course, able, in 
1920, to draw a considerable amount of 
rest. But by 1920 a great hole had 
heen made in the purchasing power of 
, individual dollar. The loss in each 
individual dollar had become so great as 
entirely to offset the gain in the number 
With her principal and in- 
terest together in 1920, that girl could 
buy as much as she could have bought 
in 1896 with her principal alone. She 
had been cheated for her thrift. Like 
\lice in the Looking Glass, she had run 
hard and long and still found herself in 


inte 


Cal 


of dollars. 


the same place! 
Widows are also lenders. They inherit 


] 


loans in the form of bonds—very gilt- 
edge bonds indeed. The law insists on 
this. Yet when a certain trustee boasted 
to me how thrifty he had been on behalf 
of a widow whom I knew, I gently 
pointed out to him that he had, after 
thirty vears of diligently going through 
all the motions of thrift, left his unfor- 
tunate beneficiary $15,000 in the hole. 
For her capital and interest together, 
though nominally more, would actually 
huy $15,000 less of goods than when her 
dying husband had very carefully put her 
into the very careful hands of her trustee. 
‘Heavens!” said the latter, “that’s 
not my fault!” 
No,” I said, “it’s the fault of the 
which compels the widow to accept 
aper dollars than she lent.” 
(he story is told of a Polish clothier 
, after the World War, retired from 
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business, selling out his stock of a hun- 
dred suits of clothes for 100,000 Polish 
marks. He then lent his 100,000 marks 
at 10 per cent interest. When three 
years later he was repaid not 100,000 
but 130,000 he found that with this ap- 
parently augmented sum he could buy 
himself exactly one suit of clothes! 

This is what diluted or depreciating 
money does to the lender and to the 
employee. What does it do to those on 
the other side of these time-contracts 
the borrower and the employer? The 
farmer is a good example of both. He 
is a borrower of the money lender and 
an employer of the farmhand; and so 
long as the recent rise of prices con- 
tinued, the farmer did a humming busi- 
ness at the expense of these two. Every 
day he got more for his produce while 
he paid the same to his hands (less in 
purchasing power), and repaid the same 
(less in purchasing power) to his money 
lender. What really happened, there- 
fore, was that the furtively thieving dol- 
lar robbed the farmhand and the lender 
and slipped the loot into the pocket of 
the farmer. The farmer did not know 
this, but he enjoyed it all the same. 

Is the farmer happy? Oh, no, not 
now. For as soon as he had adjusted 
himself to a better life, and stocked up 
for a new drive, money got scarce 
deflated—prices went down; so that 
while he went on paying the same to his 
hands and repaying the same to his 
lender (more in purchasing power), he 
was getting less for his goods. The fur- 
tively thieving dollar had turned the 
tables. It began picking the farmer’s 
pocket and handing the loot to the 
others. The farmer got worse caught 
than if he had not prospered in the first 
place. He was lured to his doom. 

The same fate that overtook the pros- 
pering farmer falls also upon the giants 
who, like him, borrow and employ. A 
luring prosperity, based not on merit but 
on a thieving dollar, leads the business- 
giant, just like the farmer, to overstock 
and to overborrow. Then the tide turns. 
Hard times come. A crisis develops. 
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Often a panic follows with a “linked 
chain” of bankruptcies, “long drawn 
out.” 

Thus a rise in prices robs Peter to pay 
Paul and then a fall robs Paul to pay 
Peter; and both movements end by 


lassooing and throwing the 


fancied 
winner. 

But the punishment of the fancied 
winner does not wait for the rising price- 
tide to turn. Long before this more or 
less automatic vengeance for automatic 
cheating the cheated laborer takes ven- 
geance into his own hands consciously. 
He knows he is poorer. He sees who is 
richer. He takes no stock in automatic 
fraud. Therefore he strikes. He strikes 
with fury. Sometimes he runs amuck 
and destroys the machinery that feeds 
him. In either case he sterilizes produc- 
tion on which both he and his employer 
feed, not to mention the rest of us. 

Thus, rising prices eventuate in im- 
paired production. Do falling prices 
then eventuate in augmented produc- 
tion? No; falling prices too eventuate 
in impaired production because they 
wipe out the producer’s incentive—that 
is, profits; and further because, after 
the producer is bankrupt, his business 
passes into less experienced and there- 
fore less competent hands. 


On top of economic injustice comes so- 
cial disease. For he who laughs at the idea 
of automatic unconscious fraud becomes 
a fount of discontent plus animus. In the 
memory of the present generation there 
have been two great price-tides eventu- 
ating in social disease. From 1873 to 
1896 prices fell 30 per cent. There fol- 
lowed that form of class hatred known 
as “populism.” For the farmer was 
then the great automatic sufferer. And 
then from 1896 to 1914 prices rose 50 
per cent, and during the war 100 per 
cent more. There followed the recent 
sickness which we all remember. The 
labels of it were “high cost of living” 
and “profiteer’’; and there were strikes 
and bread-riots and even blood-letting. 
Then came the deflation of 1920-21 with 
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its disastrous depression of trade. An 
now for two years prices are more s! 4} 
Now, social disease always leads |, 
foolish legislation and to the con-t; 
menace of the quack panacea. 
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Is deflation a cure for inflation 
vice versa? It could be so only upo: 
following impossible condition: that all 
of these frozen time-contracts be entered 
into at one time, and no more made, and 
the makers of them live through two 
equal and opposite tides precisely. Ih 
that case the precise set of people who 
had profited by a change of prices at the 
expense of the other set could be made 
to lose precisely what it had gained and 
the other set to gain precisely what it 
had lost, by an equal and opposite dose 
of deflation or of inflation, as the case 
might be. This was Mr. Bryan’s idea 
in 1896. In 1896 he wanted to punish 
the lenders of 1873. But, alas, in 1896 
most of the existing frozen contracts did 
not date back to 1873. They involved 
two entirely new sets of people 
sets of borrowers and lenders, new sets 


hew 


of wage-earners and wage-payers, man) 
of them born since those of 1873 had 
died. Instead, therefore, of recouping 
the borrowers of 1873, Mr. Bryan would 
have mulcted the lenders of 1896—in- 
cluding servant girls. It would have 
been a case of two wrongs not making 
a right. 

Nevertheless, the second wrong which 
Mr. Bryan meditated managed to get it- 
self done without Mr. Bryan’s help. 
What Mr. Bryan wanted was inflation 
by means of silver. Well, inflation came 
right enough, but by means of gold. 
The gold-mine owners poured in gold 
not quite so suddenly nor quite so copi- 
ously as Mr. Bryan would have poured 
in silver; but as Elijah said of his 
troubled life, “it is enough.”? And as 
Mercutio said of his mortal wound, *’tis 
not so deep as a well, nor so wide as 
church door; but ‘twill serve.” 


The evil does not consist in either high 
prices or low prices. It consists in the 
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STABILIZING 


mequal and incalculable and deceptive 
Fyransitions from level to level. What is 
price-stability. But that 

ans stability of the great price-maker 

the dollar. 

\]] commercial units but the dollar 
vere stabilized long ago. Once upon a 
ine the unit of weight was a stone. 
Now it is the weight of an object so ac- 
curate that you can weigh a hair by it. 


1 is 


Moreover, this accuracy is prescribed by 
iw and, in America, protected by the 
Constitution. Once upon a time the 
nit of length (called a “yard”’) was the 
king's girdle. But now it is the length 
fa metal bar, kept in Washington, kept 
nder a glass case, and kept at a fixed 
temperature lest it expand or contract a 
iir’s breadth. 
nition protected by the Constitution. 
What would modern 
\merican business if the yard had been 
the girth of the President, first in the ad- 
ministration of Roosevelt, then of Taft, 
and then of Wilson? Yet the tribula- 
tions of American stockholders, bond- 
olders, servant-girls, widows, laborers, 
id pathetic little Mr. Public have been 
under the affliction of a 
fluctuating dollar, than they would have 
heen under the handicap of a fluctuating 
vardstick. 
few kinds of Or ds, while dollars measure 


This, too, is a legal defi- 


have become of 


eveh worse, 


For yards measure only a 


the values of all kinds of goods. 
What is the unit of length? A fixed 
the yard. What is the unit of 
ime? A fixed volume—the bushel. 
What is the unit of weight? A fixed 
ight—the pound. What is the unit of 
? Is it a fixed value? Alas no—it 
sa fixed weight. For the word “dollar” 
And the 
law which sanctifies the clarity of the 
irdstick and the clarity of the bushel 
and the clarity of the pound, sanctifies 
equally this confusion of the dollar. As 
creditor, must fixed 
ht though its value be half what you 
ent. As a debtor, you must pay a fixed 
veight, though its value be double what 
Such is the law. 
lo be sure, a dollar (that 


I 


stands for weight, not value. 


you accept a 


ou borrowed. 
unit of 
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But so 
that unit of length. 
bushel-basket—that unit of 
Yet we do not use the value 
of a bushel-basket to measure its volume, 
nor do we use the value of a yardstick to 
measure its length—nay, nor the value 
of a pound-weight to measure its pound- 
hood. It is high time, therefore, to re- 
lease ourselves from this burden of meas- 
uring value by weight. 
burden. 


weight) does have value also. 
has a yardstick 
So has a 
volume. 


It is a gambler’s 
We should not care how the 
value of a yardstick gamboled if only its 
length keep sober. We should not care 
how the value or the length or the vol- 
ume of a pound-weight might skip about 
if only its weight be the same every day. 
Why, then, be the 
weight of a dollar if only its value or 
purchasing-power stay put? 

Such is precisely the plan of the pro- 
posed legislation now pending before 
It proposes to turn the tables 
and make the weight of the dollar dance 
attendance on its value instead of its 
value dancing attendance on its weight. 
Specifically, it proposes to reduce that 
weight whenever its value (or purchasing 
power) starts to go up, and to increase 
that weight whenever its value (or pur- 
chasing power) starts to go down. It is 
a continuous, steadying process, like 
steering. 


solicitous about 


Congress. 


Simon Newcomb, the great astrono- 
mer and all-around man of science, and 
several other pioneers in this line of 
thought, had similar schemes. Without 
wearying the reader with all the details, 
suffice it to describe in a general way 
the two elements which constitute the 
gist: First, how to establish a good 


criterion of value, second, how to vary 
or steer the weight of the gold dollar so 
as to make it conform to the criterion. 

First, then, what is the criterion of 


value? It is an average assortment of 
goods—an family-budget of 
what you want to buy with your 
dollar and what you had in mind to buy 
with it when you earned it. It is this 
budget of usable things which has fixity 
in your mind. Suppose we take a fifteen- 


average 
goods 
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hundred-dollar yearly budget. ‘To re- 
duce it to about the present value of a 
gold dollar, take one fifteen hundredth 
of it—one fifteen hundredth of every 
item in it—and in imagination put this 
assortment into a basket and call it “one 
goods-dollar.””. This must not vary. It 
is a composite whose components, singly 
and collectively, remain fixed. As a 
group they are to be our standard to 
refer to—our criterion. It will be clearly 
the most fixed criterion of value; for 
though the physical conditions which 
vary supply and demand may still act 
upon any item in the basket (whether 
gold or goldfish), they will never unite 
to affect all the items in the basket in 
any one direction at one time. The aver- 
age pressure will be more nearly bal- 
anced and motionless than any other one 
thing you could name 
gold or silver. 


far more so than 
The goods-dollar is, of 
course, not meant to circulate. It is a 
statistical concept, to be used as a cri- 
terion of value. 

The reason why this criterion has 
never before been tried is that never till 
recently have we possessed that ingeni- 
ous device for statistical averaging 
known as “the index number.” 

Having thus established our criterion 
—a goods-dollar—the second problem 
confronts us: how to vary the gold coin 
to conform to it; that is, how to reduce 
its weight when it starts to be worth 
more than one “goods-dollar” in the 
market, and increase its weight when it 
starts to be worth less than one “ goods- 
dollar” in the market. 

Vary the weight of a coin? Now, of 
course, we cannot vary the weight of a 
circulating coin. But few gold dollars 
take the trouble to circulate, and none 
need to. Most of them are content to 
repose comfortably in the Treasury, and 


all might well repose there. For it is by 


thus reposing that they perform their 
chief function, which is to confer upon 
the paper dollars which do circulate 
whatever purchasing power these have; 
that is, whatever purchasing power the 
gold dollars would themselves exercise if 
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they circulated. The purchasing jw, 
of paper is vicarious. It exists becayy 
any paper dollar can at a moment’ 
notice be redeemed at the Treasiiry {), 
one of these restful gold dollars. | Soy 
paper dollars can be redeemed dir! 
some by a roundabout journey 
need not here be followed out.) No 
the law which entitles you to a gol e9j 
in redemption of your paper dollar may 
be changed so as to entitle you no! | 
gold coin reposing in the Treasury, })) 
to a quantity of gold bullion repo- 

the Treasury—not a fixed quant 
gold bullion, but whatever quantit: 
pens, at the moment of redemption 
equal in value to one goods-oll 
What this quantity would be at +! 
moment would have been previous!y «s 
certained by the use of the Index 
Number. 


The effect on prices in terms of tli 
legal dollar will be as follows: The prices 
of separate commodities represented 
the goods-dollar will still vary, but th 
average price of those commodities wi! 
remain fixed; or, to be more exact, wil 
be constantly refixed before it has had 
time to vary more than one or two per 
cent. So that at the end of a year tly 
fifteen-hundred-dollar-a-year-man_ jus! 
described will find that, though he may 
have spent more of his fifteen hundred 
dollars for shoes and less of it for rent, he 
will have spent the whole of it for th 
same amount of shoes, rent, bread, salt, 
gasoline and the other items of his yearly 
budget. 

But some people may refuse to be sat- 
isfied because the component articles 1! 
the goods-dollar are still free to vary 1! 
price, individually. For will not any ar- 
ticle whose price thus varies vary thi 
income of the man whose livelihood 1s 
made by the sale of that article? er- 
tainly. A stabilized dollar is not the ylii- 
osopher’s stone nor perpetual motion 
The stabilized bushel-basket relieved 
the world’s incomes of many ills former!) 
incident to sale and loan, and a stabil 
ized dollar will confer a similar boon o! 
much greater importance; but no rect! 
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STABILIZING 


of a standard of measurement can 
e the human race of drought and 


weevil and other natural vicissi- 


s. Incidentally, however, a stabil- 
dollar will reduce many fluctuations 
<penditure and some fluctuations in 
this in proportion to the numer- 
Aver- 


prices will no longer vary as they 


me 


iess of the articles involved. 


e varied hitherto. Therefore the in- 

e of a department store if its vol- 
e of trade is fixed will remain more 
irly constant than hitherto. But the 
me yielded by a single crop will still 
- subject to rainfall and other condi- 
How much however, 
ould be the fate of such an income if 
t only the income itself depreciated 
t each dollar of it depreciated at the 
ne time! 


1S. 


worse, 


his is the gist of the plan to stabilize 
id money which is the foundation of 
ur monetary structure. 
But “foundation” 
ructure,” 


implies “super- 
and a superstructure is not 
essarily stable because the foundation 
What is the superstructure of our 
onetary system? Chiefly it consists of 
wo circulating categories: paper money 
ne; the other is credit or bank-deposits 
subject to check. Both paper money 
and credit are quite as inflatable and de- 
flatable as gold and silver. In time of 
var, paper is usually the chief offender. 
But in this last war, in America, credit 
iso was a great offender. The inflation 
of paper money often goes so far as to 
carry it entirely away from its parity 
with metal; but before this point of sep- 
aration is reached the inflated paper re- 
ts upon the metal itself so as to im- 
pair the purchasing of both 
equally. During the war, for instance, 
our gold was inflating, therefore losing 
purchasing power; paper and credit both 
vere inflating, therefore losing purchas- 
ig power; paper and credit were react- 
ug on gold and helping to deplete its 
urchasing power. Since the gold base 
nd the paper and credit superstructure 
ire thus parts of one total circulating 
iedium, both should be regulated. ‘To 
Vou. CXLVIIL—No. 886.—43 


power 
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regulate either alone, though it would 
tend to regulate the other, would not al- 
ways be sufficient. An unregulated con- 
traction or expansion of one medium 
could for a time more than offset a regu- 
lated expansion or contraction of the 
other medium. 

Therefore, besides providing for the 
adjustment of the weight of the metal 
dollar, the government must in the first 
place resist the wiles of its printing press. 

In the second place, through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, it must regulate the 
flow of credit—-bank deposits subject to 
check—for bank deposits come from 
bank loans. The flow of credit is there- 
fore governed by the rate of interest. 
The rate of interest like a 
Tighten it and less credit will flow. 
lax it and more credit will flow. This is 
an old artin Britain, financial 
wisdom has hitherto led the world. In 
America this art of consetously using 


valve. 


Re- 


is 


whose 


the rate-of-interest as a valve to gov- 
ern the total credit-tide compara- 
tively new. As a really conscious 
American art, it dates from the maugu- 
ration of the Federal Reserve System 
in the year 1914. By means of that 
act we strode abreast of Britain. If now 
we complete the machinery of stabiliza- 
tion by stabilizing the metal foundation 
of our currency, we shall have stridden 
ahead even of Britain. All the world 
will then be glad to follow in our path 
the path that leads away from Bolshe- 
vism, populism, and socialism, because 
it leads away from the automatic injus- 
tices which beget these immensely dan- 
gerous quack remedies. I do not mean 
that social disease will utterly disappear. 
A stable dollar will not precipitate a mil- 
lenium. But it will be a seven-league 
stride in progress. 

At the Genoa Economic Conference, 
thirty-one nations unanimously approved 
of stabilization by banking methods. In 
England Reginald McKenna, J. Maynard 
Keynes, Lord Vernon, and others are 
preaching stabilization. Probably Eng- 
land will soon become its chief battle- 
ground. 


1S 





Tragedienne 


BY FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


SENSATION of movement . . . the 

feel of wind blowing freshly against 

her face a straight white road slip- 

ping silently past. These things struck 

through to her consciousness. A low 

droning sound that seemed to come from 

far off grew suddenly near and immedi- 

ate ...a steady rhythmical hum, which 

seemed to carry her forward through the 
coolly streaming air. 

Was she waking from sleep? In that 
case she would remember, would know 
where she was. No .. . this was not at 
all like waking from sleep. It was some- 
thing far stranger than that... of much 
greater importance as if, having 
been long dead, she returned now to life. 

Objects began to materialize about 
her, fantastically big at first, coming 
slowly to focus. 

Beside her a strange man sat . . . be- 
fore him, his hands, stranger’s hands, 
rested lightly, expertly on the ebony rim 
of something round like a little wheel 
could it be she was in an automobile? 
She had never been in an automobile in 
her life... . Her life... How had 
she come here? Where was she going? 

She struggled to grasp reality. Mem- 
ory seemed dead. 

The man at her side turned abruptly, 
and spoke over his shoulder to some one 
in the rear seat, and from there voices 
answered. 

Identity flashed upon her like a sword 
cleaving the darkness. 

They were her children’s voices! 
Mary’s first, then Roddy’s—and after- 
ward Jim’s. Why . . . how had Roddy 
got off from the plowing? The harness 
broken, maybe ... But Mary .. . and 
Jim . Jim should be down at the 
river cutting the winter’s wood... 


surely he couldn’t have finished, and vot 
it all stacked . . . no, Mary was help- 
ing as Jim brought the loads up. 
Something had happened to stop them 
. .. and she herself . . . had she too 
stopped in the midst of what she was <o- 
ing? .. . Ah, yes, now she remembered, 
She had been mending the carpet, getting 
it ready to turn for the winter, so that 
the thin place in front of the stove would 
be over against the wall . . . she could 
see the exact stitch she had 
taking. ... 

By every law of her life they should be 
there now... she and Mary and 
Roddy and Jim . . . doing the things 
she recalled. . . . Yet here they were, 
riding swiftly along this unfamiliar 
road, with this strange man in an auto- 
mobile. 

Her mind began to work clearly, as if 
she had wakened refreshed from a good 
night’s sleep. 

It would come to her in a moment 
now. It would explain itself quite sim- 
ply. Some foolish little explanation, she 
had no doubt. 

Perhaps she had been ill. Yet she re- 
membered no illness—except those two 
hot days in the summer when the har- 
vesters were there; she had grown faint 
over the cook stove, and Mary had in- 
sisted upon her lying down while she 
finished the dinner. But she had only 
rested half an hour each time, there was 
so much to do. There had been nothing 
particularly alarming in that. She had 
heard Mary tell Jim that they couldn't 
expect a woman mother’s age not to have 
a little spell once in a while. Mother 
had worked pretty hard in her life. 

No, it had been something else. 

A wisp of hair loosened itself from thie 
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geart about her head, and blew across her 
face. blurring her vision. Involuntarily, 
she raised her hand to brush it aside. 
But the gesture stopped as it began. . . . 
Her hands held fast she looked 
. Shining rings encircled her 
wrists—-and a little chain ran from one to 
the other. 

tecognition dawned slowly. She had 
seen those silver rings once before . . . 
that dreadful day they took poor old 
Emaline Stone away ... she could 
never forget how the man got them out 
of his pocket, and held them before Ema- 
line and said . . 

The man beside her leaned forward, 
adjusting the glass wind-shield. 

Horror surged through her. Dear God 

it was he! the man who had come 

for Emaline Stone the man from the 
Asylum! 


dow nh 


The blood in her veins seemed to stop 
dead with the shock, and then to run 
backward with sudden sickening revolt. 

Not her brain alone, but every atom 
of her flesh seemed informed with the 
hideous news. 

They were taking her to the Asylum! 

And she knew she knew! 

Gently, she felt herself sinking down 
into an abyss of blackness, and instinc- 
tively again her hands went out, catching 
at nothing, for again they were balked 
in midair. 

Fresh horror lodged in her mind. A 
picture rose up before her—the picture 
that had haunted her sleep for weeks 
upon weeks after they had taken poor 
Emaline Stone away. . She had 
helped three others to hold Emaline. 
She would have done herself harm : 
there were one or two unforgettable de- 
tails . then the man had come, and 


had held those bright rings up before 
Emaline’s eyes, and had locked them on 
her wrists. , 

Slowly, she brought her own hands 


within line of her vision. At the move- 
ment the man at her side turned upon 
her a steady appraising look. A strange 
caution possessed her. She pretended 
not to see; to be brushing back that 


stray wisp of hair that still blew free of 
her scarf. 

Her hands came up together, held by 
the little chain. As her fingers touched 
her face they encountered a long, freshly 
healed scratch. . . . The place began to 
sting sharply, the nerves coming to life. 
Then her fingers passed on to another 
. . . adeep ugly scar . . . and another 
. . . like fingers of the blind reading 
their horrible chapter. 

She grew suddenly faint, her mind re- 
jecting the truth. She began to slip 
downward again into unconsciousness, 
but forced herself back with a grip on 
her will. She fastened her mind upon 
the spaced fence posts filing past at the 
side of the road .. . one, two, three, 
regularly, rhythmically . . . four, five, 
six, seven, eight... . 

Thus mercifully the brain sought re- 
spite, while all her subconscious forces 
marshaled their strength. And when 
again she let the reality come back, she 
was fortified and calm. 

In a moment now, she would speak 
. . « would tell them she had come back. 
She must think first of the right words 
to use . . . she must take care not to 
shock them too much... to make 
them, above all, understand that she had 
come back. For it was some deep in- 
stinct that told her that her cure was 
complete; that she was never again to 
return into that dark region from which 
she had just emerged. And no memory 
of it had accompanied her into the light. 
A great thankfulness filled her heart- 
she was not to have memory to haunt 
her days and nights. And they should 
never tell her anything . . . they would 
all agree never to speak of it. . . . Yes, 
that was the only way. She would tell 
them she had come back; and when 
they understood, they would turn about 
and drive home again, and take up 
everything where they had left off. . . . 

And then, in the very act of turning 
to speak, something stayed the words at 
her lips—something very subtle and in- 
describable that came to her in the 
voices of her children. 
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They had begun talking together, 
softly, subduing their voices, as people 
do in the presence of death. It was not 
in the things they were saying—she had 
heard nothing of them, had not tried to 
hear. It was something within the tone 
of the voices themselves; 
hushed, final, resigned, and—it came to 
her like a clear spoken word—as if they 
had wept their tears; as if they had done 
all they could, all that there was to be 
done; and already they thought of ad- 
justment; already they had begun to 
recast their lives in the new mold. 

It was like a finger laid on her lips, 
like a message warning to silence. 

Still she made no effort to hear their 
words, listening only to that eloquent 
counter-speech of tone. 

Yes, it was there, unmistakably, in 
those hushed familiar voices 
of all being over and done 
solved, a new era begun. 

And then, because it was Roddy and 
Mary and Jim, she began trying to 
think what it would mean to them, 
what changes it would bring to their 
lives she must face it 
change it had already brought. 

Would they stay on at the old home? 
Was Mary planning to keep the house, 
while the boys worked on at the farm? 

Roddy had always wanted to go 
where was it? Yes, to Los Angeles. He 
had talked about it a great deal vears 
ago; but since father died they hadn’t 
heard him speak of it. Well, Roddy was 
the oldest of the three, and he had been 
more or less the head of the family since 
then; had stood responsible for the bills 
and everything. It occurred to her now 
that Roddy had always stayed because 
of duty, but now 

And Jim—Jim might take a place in 
a machine shop, where he had always 
wanted to be, and try out some of those 
notions of his—Jim had a fine head for 
mechanics—but that would leave Mary 

Mary would need her more than ever 
before if the boys should go. And then, 
like a stab, sundering the last tie to the 
old place, she knew that it would be the 
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chance for Mary to go to the city and 
learn millinery, the thing she |ya¢ 
dreamed of since she was a little ¢ 

Why had they always stayed? 
it been only because of her? Had 
their mother, bound them hand 
foot, held them year after year to 
worn-out bit of land, the ugly w 
fortable house falling into decay f: 
their repairs—the hoping in sprin; 
despairing in autumn, the sullen so 
senting the plow and choking the sc: 

. . And all the time saying nothing | 
her of their youth and their dream: 

She began to wonder how much the 
had talked among themselves in the 
vears since father died. Probably not 
at all. They were not that kind. She 
had not been that kind. And her 
had had its disappointments too. 

It began to grow upon her—the things 
her children had left unsaid. They can 
to her now much more vividly than th 
children themselves could have ex- 
pressed them in words. All the facts of 
their relationship to her, of hers to them, 
stood out suddenly and terribly clear 

And so at last the truth was before 
her, paying no heed to her heart beat- 
ing out its no, no, no, its hopeless pa- 
thetic denial. They would be better off 
without her—Mary and Roddy and Jim. 
Her going would set them free. 

Vaguely, as a few moments before ob- 
jects had materialized out of darkness 
and void, so now a plan seemed to he 
coming toward her, full formed, but as 
vet uncomprehended—as if in some ob- 
scure part of her being she already saw 
it clearly in detail—as if it had been a 
clear vision there since the moment she 
had first caught that essence of futurity 
in the tones of her children’s voices. 

She became aware of something Mary 
was saying to Roddy, something very 
quiet and casual, as one remembers to 
speak of a detail. 

“T think, Rod,” she said, “a good 
trunk would be just as cheap in the end, 
you'll have it a lifetime, you know.” 

Roddy buying a trunk—he was going, 
then—and so soon. .. . 
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could tell by Mary’s voice that it 
ill been talked over, settled and 


{nd now the plan stood out plainly 
before her. She knew what she must do. 
[here was no question in her mind—no 
weighing of one side against the other 
those few words of Mary’s had pointed 
the way. 

Mile after mile slipped past. 

Now and again the man at her side 
sent a quick glance in her direction, then 
turned and nodded reassuringly over his 
shoulder, as if to say, “No change—all 
goes well.”” 

Now and again the children talked to- 
vether, fragments of conversation, chiefly 
questions and answers, perfecting their 
pla S. 
~ It was true—Mary and Jim were go- 

just as she had thought they might 

to the city to see what they could do. 

There was a tinge of excitement in their 
voices When they spoke of it. 

Vehicles began to pass them more and 
more frequently. They were nearing the 
village now. Houses dotted the road- 
side, green lawns showed about white 
ottages. They passed the little railroad 
station, and the freight yards, turning 
abruptly into the main street of the vil- 
ie itself, on through the village and 
into the open country again on the other 
side. And at last they came to a broad 
road paralleling a high brick wall, with 
the tops of green trees showing above. 

They stopped presently before great 
iron-grilled gates. A man in uniform 
lifted his hat, nodded familiarly to the 
driver, and unlocked the gates. They 
swung noiselessly back, the man in uni- 
form stepped aside, and they drove 
through the great entrance and into the 
driveway that swept grandly up to the 
door of a massive red-brick pile like a 
castle—and, like a castle, barred and 
protected. Smooth green grass spread 
away on every side, dotted with shrubs, 
and shadowed by wide-spreading trees. 

rom an upper window a round white 
face peered out between iron bars, mov- 
ing from side to side like a beast caged. 


From another, a clawlike hand beckoned 

to no one—insistently, between the 
bars. . . . An odor filled the air—the 
odor of September roses, mingled with 
mignonette. 

They had stopped before a broad 
flight of steps. The driver got out first, 
then the others, one at a time. There 
was an instant’s awkward pause. Then 
Roddy came round beside her, reached 
in and opened the door, then held up his 
arms, and said, avoiding her eyes: 

“Come, mother.” 

He lifted her down. 

“This way,” said the man, and led the 
way up the broad steps, and into the red 
brick building. usr 

Half an hour later, Roddy and Mary 
and Jim came out, down the broad steps, 
and walked quickly away. 

On page two hundred and one of the 
big red-bound book in the outer office a 
new entry ran: 

* No. 2649—Isolate. 
rence of violence.” 


Watch for recur- 


Saturday was Visitors’ Day at the 


Asylum. At three o'clock in the after- 
noon Mary and Jim sat in the outer of- 
fice, waiting. They had listened to the 
report of the attendant. There had 
been, so far, no indication of change. It 
seemed, so the attendant regretted to 
say, that there was little hope for ulti- 
mate recovery. No—there had been no 
return of the—the first condition. This 
was quite another phase, and indicated 
permanency. Very passive and quiet— 
much less terrible, of course, than the 
other. There were times, indeed, when 
she appeared quite sane; when she would 
answer some question so rationally that 
anyone not accustomed to such cases 
would think she had recovered her rea- 
son. These moments were, however, in- 
variably followed by most irrational 
statements, and at times, long periods of 
brooding silence. 

A thing had happened the second 
night. She had asked for some cam- 
phor. Supposing it to be for a head- 
ache, they had brought it in a small 
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bottle, and given it to her. She had un- 
corked the bottle, and before they could 
prevent her, had sprinkled the camphor 
over the gray blanket on her bed, satu- 
rated the corner of her pillow, and 
poured the remainder of it along the 
window sill. Then she had handed back 
the empty bottle, as if quite satisfied. 
And when they asked her why she did it 
she had said: “To shut out the roses and 
mignonette.” 

They had, of course, watched her very 
closely that night, but she had seemed 
to drop off to sleep after the incident, 
though she had slept not at all the pre- 
vious night. 

Aside from these reactions, and one or 
two symptoms the first day or two, she 
was doing very nicely indeed. She had 
been given her daily exercise in the 
grounds, with the rest. She was al- 
lowed to spend her afternoons now in 
the “harmless ward” with the other 
women. It was always best for these 
silent solitary cases to have companion- 
ship—and, indeed, they had very good 
times together. 

The door of the waiting room opened. 
Mary and Jim started up. There, inside 
the room, stood their mother. A woman 
attendant ushered her in and placed a 
chair. 

But she did not sit down, nor make 
any step forward at all. She stood 
perfectly still, the eager light stricken 
out of her eyes by the thing she saw re- 
vealed in the faces of her children—a 
thing for which she was utterly unpre- 
pared; whose possibility had not even 
come within the farthest borders of her 
consciousness. 

And there rose before her a vision— 
the vision which had, through the long 
days and nights just past, saved her from 
madness. For from the first she had 
found herself thinking less of the horror 
about her than of her children. She had 
fared forth with them into the world. 
She had been stirred and thrilled, as if 
she too had set out on the high adven- 
ture of youth, in quest of life and its 
riches. And there had been with her 
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constantly, at times mounting almost to 
exaltation, the feeling that she herself 
had created this freedom for them. ‘!'haj 
thought had sustained her, had kept her 
alive. For all the bars on the windows. 
the locked doors, and the iron gates. she 
had followed her children where they 
went. Roddy, with his things all packed 
into the new trunk, down at the station, 
getting into the train, the long ride in the 
chair car with the red-velvet seats, to 
Los Angeles. And Mary—what hours 
upon hours of talk they would have had 
over her getting away, what she would 
take, what to wear, what kind of things 
she would need! She would need somx 
black sateen aprons if she was going to 
learn millinery. How she would have 
enjoyed making them for her! She won- 
dered if Mary would remember that 
apron pattern Leila Burden had given 
them the last time they were there. It 
would be just the thing for sateen. She 
could see Mary sitting among other girls 
in the millinery work room, her black 
sateen lap filled with bright flowers and 
bits of ribbon, and the girls all laugh- 
ing and chattering, with Mary the hap- 
piest of them all. She had dwelt long 
over that picture, until it had seemed at 
last as if she were really there, invisible, 
in the midst of that gay busy scene. 

And, brightest of them all had been 
her picture of Jim. Jim, who would al- 
ways seem just her little boy, with his 
tender heart and his brown eyes like his 
father’s. This picture had had more the 
quality of a vision than the others—for 
the scene of it was a great machine shop, 
and that was a place she had never seen; 
she had only imagined a great room 
filled with bright whirring things, enor- 
mous belts running smoothly, delicately 
wrought mysteries of steel and speed, 
and in the midst of it, Jim, with his 
strong young arms bared, and his serious 
young face bending over his work with 
the rapt look she had grown to know 
so well, the look she had never been 
quite able to understand. 

So her pictures had all been bright; 
not once had she imagined them dark. 
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And how she had dreamed of to-day 
looked forward to hearing them tell! 

And now they had come, and before 
they had spoken a word she knew. It 
looked out from their eyes, and spoke 
from their drawn wordless lips. How 
was it she had not known? How had 
the false visions cheated her heart? For 
suddenly she saw. If she had gone with 
her children out into the world, they had 
been here with her—had suffered her tor- 
tures and more—had lain awake through 
the long nights seeing her here in her 
bare narrow room—with the guard out- 
side the door—and, with her, strained 
their ears for those sounds she had at 
first feared to hear, perhaps they even 
had heard them—she knew well how 
complete such a picture could be. 

She had wanted to set them free—and 
this—this had been the result. Their 
faces were the faces of children who have 
seen unspeakable things, who have lain 
nightly with monstrous dreams. 

Almost she cried out to them in her 
old voice—almost—but again, as on that 
first day, caution seemed to lift a finger 
and bid her wait. 

She felt Mary’s arms about 
Mary’s kiss on her cheek. She began to 
tremble—feeling herself all at once un- 
equal to the task she had set herself. 
And when a moment later she felt her- 
self drawn inte Jim’s strong young arms, 
her tired head rested an instant against 
his shoulder while she prayed for strength 
to go on. 

For she had begun dimly to see what 
must be done. One thing stood out 
above all: the thing she had already 
done must not go for nothing—must not 
be lost. She must find a way not to fail. 

And it came over her then that their 
vision had been as false as her own; that 
as they had shattered hers, so she must 
shatter theirs. It was she who had been 
freed, she who had gone forth into the 
world; and they had been prisoners here, 
fettered and bound inside the red brick 
walls, the locked doors and the barred 
windows. And now she must find a way 
to set them really free. Strange she had 


her, 
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counted so little on their love for }; 
had been all her love for them. Sh 
a little ashamed at the thought, 
strength came with it, and purpose. 
had not lost what had already been . 
She had loosened the fetters about 
feet, had set them in new paths, and 
she must free their hearts. 

She suddenly aware 
Mary and Jim were waiting, white 
frightened, for her to speak. But 
could think of no word that might 
betray her. And after a moment 
break the silence, Mary said, pattin, 
hand, “And how’s mother?” 

And Jim, as if Mary had said so 
thing wrong, came in quickly with 
guess mother’s all right—mother’s fi: 
then stopped, fumbling confusedly with 
his hat. 


became 


She recalled times years ago when t hiey 
had made believe they were grown up 
they had acted in just this way, em)bar- 
rassed, not knowing what to say next. 

So had begun that strange half hour, 
during which she could not trust herself 
once to speak, vet waited hungrily for 
them to tell her their news; and she liad 
come presently to see that they were not 
telling her because they believed she 
would not understand, and_ still she 
could not ask. But at last, because it 
had grown unbearable, Mary had begun 
in sheer desperation to talk—making 
everything gentle and simple and clear, 
as she would to a very young child, tell- 
ing the things she most longed to hear, 
as if they had been the most everyday 
casual things in the world. And the at- 
tendant, who knew well that urgent need 
of trivial, commonplace talk, had lis- 
tened, saying just the right thing here 
and there, as if she were a hostess upon 
whom they had come to call. 

Mary was going to work on Monday 
—she had, after a disheartening week, 
fallen into astonishing luck—a girl leav- 
ing, and she was stepping into her place. 
Jim had found nothing yet, but he ex- 
pected to get in somewhere soon.  ev- 
eral shops would need men before long: 
and he spent every day looking. They 
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id a letter from Rod, just after he 
rrived and before he had looked 
1e town at all. But he thought he 
‘ing to like it there. He sent his 
to mother. 
d she had not once imagined them 
y for work, being denied; had not 
n instant seen a cloud in their sky! 
that the colors had faded, and the 
js had come into the blue, it seemed 
ler that all at once the picture took 
he hue of life; it was better, truer, 
‘ether more—sane. 
came into her mind that she had, 
r all, been no less mad than the rest. 
re was a woman in the “harmless 
rd’ who for hours at a time held her 
arm crooked as if she held a child, and 
asked everyone who came in if they 
didn’t think her baby pretty. It was 
her hallucination. And another—a great 
woman—who talked of 
some one named “ Jacqueline ”—Jacque- 
ine, who went out to parties and balls, 
and the theater—who wore the prettiest 
dresses, and had long silky brown hair 
and always white-satin slippers. 

Well, she had had her hallucination 
too. The only difference was that they 
spoke theirs aloud, and she kept hers to 
herself. A little step indeed between, 
vet covering she knew what dark 
abyss into which she had once descended 
alone. 

It comforted her queerly to know that 
the children’s vision had been, in its way, 
as untrue as her own. 

\lary had moved aside and stood talk- 
ing to the attendant. Jim still sat by 
her side. 


amazon of a 
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It was something she heard Mary say- 
ing in that lowered voice to the atten- 
dant that somehow made clear to her 
the thing she must try to do. 

‘If only I could think she didn’t 
realize . . . that’s what hurts, the feel- 
ing that maybe she knows everything, 
realizes what’s happened to her. . . . If 
even she had an idea, like some of those 
others, that she was somewhere else . . . 
not here... not in a—a place like 


> 
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Ah, that was the key! She must 
make them believe she was Lappy! 
Then their hearts would go free. 

And again in that obscure part of her 
being a plan seemed to shape itself and 
grow clear. 

And when Mary and Jim had said 
their pitiful good-by, with their awk- 
ward embraces, and their eyes avoiding 
hers as if they feared to betray some ter- 
rible secret, strength seemed to well up 
from vast inner reserves, to fortify her 
for what was to come. 


It was on Thursday they received the 
letter. They had asked to be informed 
at once of any change. And when they 
had read and reread it in silence, they 
laid the letter down. 

“Thank God!” cried Mary. 

“Yes, thank God!” echoed Jim. 

The letter bore them this news: The 
hallucination had begun on Sunday, and 
had continued without a break, and yes- 
terday it had been pronounced of the 
type likely to prove permanent. The 
writer was glad to be able to say that 
the hallucination was one in which their 
mother seemed absolutely happy. She 
believed the building and the grounds 
were her own home; she seemed to think 
she had suddenly acquired great wealth. 
She took the keenest pleasure in walking 
about the grounds and in planning what 
should be done the following season in 
the way of new flowers and shrubs. She 
was very gentle and gracious, and quite 
as she might have been had such a thing 
in reality occurred. Her appetite was 
better and her health would in all like- 
lihood improve. They must understand 
that their mother was not suffering. 

Jim reached out and laid his big hand 
over Mary’s. For the first time in weeks 
they looked into each other’s brimming 
eyes, unafraid of what they should see. 


When next they visited the great red- 
brick building the attendant came for- 
ward to greet them as one who bears 
good news. There had been no change. 
The hallucination continued, and she 
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seemed each day to grow more happy 
and content. 

And when, a few minutes later, she 
came in at the door, and sent one swift 
questioning look into their faces, a great 
tide of relief swept her heart—for what 
she saw was no longer horror, but their 
old love, softened and made tenderer by 
sorrow. And sorrow, she knew, did not 
kill. 

It was the first of many Saturday af- 
ternoons when she and Mary and Jim 
walked arm in arm about the beautiful 
grounds, or sat talking together under 
the trees, and Jim and Mary talked of 
their plans and their hopes and ambi- 
And little by little she saw the 
look of sorrow grow less in their eves, so 


tions. 


that there came times when she almost 
forgot. 

Jim had waited a month before he had 
found a place in a shop; but once he was 
really at work he seemed to wear more 
and that look remembered 
when he had worked with his impro- 
vised tools as a boy. 


more she 


She had caught a trick of leading them 
on to talk together, as if she were not 
there, so she might sit by and hear— 
little daily incidents of their new lives, 
of the new friends they made, their news 
of Roddy, whose letters were read to her, 
with omissions she well understood. If 
she asked a question direct, but lightly, 
inconsequentially, as if it meant nothing 
really to her; and if she appeared not to 
hang on the answer, hardly to pay atten- 
tion at all, they would tell, just for the 
sake of conversation, all the things she 
most longed to hear. It was a strange 
ingenuity she had never known she pos- 
sessed, one of which she was sometimes 
almost afraid. 


During the winter their visits had 
been less frequent and less regular. Two 
weeks, three, and sometimes even four 
between when the weather was severe. 
Sometimes Jim came alone, and Mary 
sent a little present to make up for not 
coming herself. It was spring now, and 
they were busy at the shop, working 


Saturday afternoons. Mother woud yp. 
derstand. It had been easier for 
spite of her longing to see them, her des. 
perate need to keep hold upon the reality 
and the success of the task she had ge 
herself. 

It was on a Saturday in June thai 
Mary, after spending more than half ay 


hour inside the red-brick building, can, 


smiling across the grass to where she and 


Jim were sitting, sat down on the bench 
beside them, and taking her mother’s 
hand in hers, said: “We're planning to 
have you come home, mother 
you like that?” 
The suddenness was like a blow. 
‘** Home 


would 


she stammered , ,. 
and for a moment she had a vision of go- 
ing back to the old house on the farm. 
a vision of their all going back, and tak- 
ing up the old life—as if all these things 
that had happened had really not hap- 
pened at all. 

“Yes, mother, home with us, 
city, to live . 
come?” 


to the 
. wouldn’t you like to 


Her sudden welling tears answered 
them, for she could not trust herself to 
speak. Confusion and a kind of fright 
seemed to have taken possession of her 
mind, so that there was no room for re- 
lief or for joy. 

That casual, gentle tone of Mary's 
voice—what did it mean? 

This was not the way it was to have 
been; this was not as she had_ pictured 
it; for, deep down where the scenes of 
hope enact themselves in the mind, there 
had been a picture, a dramatic bright 
scene, which she had lived over and over 
again. 

The news was not to come from them, 
but from her. A moment would arrive— 
what moment she did not know—but a 
moment when their great need of her 
would be suddenly clear beyond any 
doubt. They would be sitting here on 
this very bench perhaps, and one of 
them—it was always Jim in her dream, 
Jim, her baby, who had always seemed 
to need her most—Jim would call to her 
out of his need, “Oh, mother, if only we 
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seemed each day to grow more happy 
and content. 

And when, a few minutes later, she 
came in at the door, and sent one swift 
questioning look into their faces, a great 
tide of relief swept her heart—for what 
she saw was no longer horror, but their 
old love, softened and made tenderer by 
sorrow. And sorrow, she knew, did not 
kill. , 

It was the first of many Saturday af- 
ternoons when she and Mary and Jim 
walked arm in arm about the beautiful 
grounds, or sat talking together under 
the trees, and Jim and Mary talked of 
their plans and their hopes and ambi- 
tions. And little by little she saw the 
look of sorrow grow less in their eyes, so 
that there came times when she almost 
forgot. 

Jim had waited a month before he had 
found a place in a shop; but once he was 
really at work he seemed to wear more 
and more that look she remembered 


when he had worked with his impro- 


vised tools as a boy. 

She had caught a trick of leading them 
on to talk together, as if she were not 
there, so she might sit by and hear— 
little daily incidents of their new lives, 
of the new friends they made, their news 
of Roddy, whose letters were read to her, 
with omissions she well understood. If 
she asked a question direct, but lightly, 
inconsequentially, as if it meant nothing 
really to her; and if she appeared not to 
hang on the answer, hardly to pay atten- 
tion at all, they would tell, just for the 
sake of conversation, all the things she 
most longed to hear. It was a strange 
ingenuity she had never known she pos- 
sessed, one of which she was sometimes 
almost afraid. 


During the winter their visits had 
been less frequent and less regular. Two 
weeks, three, and sometimes even four 
between when the weather was severe. 
Sometimes Jim came alone, and Mary 
sent a little present to make up for not 
coming herself. It was spring now, and 
they were busy at the shop, working 


Saturday afternoons. Mother wou|d yp. 
derstand. It had been easier for \\er, jy 
spite of her longing to see them, her des. 
perate need to keep hold upon the reality 
and the success of the task she had se 
herself. 

It was on a Saturday in June tha; 
Mary, after spending more than half ay 
hour inside the red-brick building, came 
smiling across the grass to where she and 
Jim were sitting, sat down on the bench 
beside them, and taking her mother’s 
hand in hers, said: “‘ We're planning to 
have you come home, mother—would 
you like that?” 

The suddenness was like a blow. 

** Home she stammered . ,. 
and for a moment she had a vision of go- 
ing back to the old house on the farm, 
a vision of their all going back, and tak- 
ing up the old life—as if all these things 
that had happened had really not hap- 
pened at all. 

“Yes, mother, home with us, to the 
city, to live . . . wouldn’t you like to 
come?” 

Her sudden welling tears answered 
them, for she could not trust herself to 
speak. Confusion and a kind of fright 
seemed to have taken possession of her 
mind, so that there was no room for re- 
lief or for joy. 

That casual, gentle tone of Mary’s 
voice—what did it mean? 

This was not the way it was to have 
been; this was not as she had pictured 
it; for, deep down where the scenes of 
hope enact themselves in the mind, there 
had been a picture, a dramatic bright 
scene, which she had lived over and over 
again. ... 

The news was not to come from them, 
but from her. A moment would arrive— 
what moment she did not know—but a 
moment when their great need of her 
would be suddenly clear beyond any 
doubt. They would be sitting here on 
this very bench perhaps, and one of 
them—it was always Jim in her dream, 
Jim, her baby, who had always seemed 
to need her most—Jim would call to her 
out of his need, ““Oh, mother, if only we 
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could have had you!” Then she, in the 
voice she had used long ago, would 
quietly say, “Ill come then, if you need 
me, dear.”” And Jim, like a child wak- 
ened out of an evil dream in the night, 
would cry out sharply—how often she 
had heard that cry in 
** Mother! -—it’s you!” 

But this Mary, inside 
talking it without a 
her . 


her dreams— 


there, 
over, word to 

“You’ve made arrangements?” she 
managed at last to ask. 


“Yes,” said Mary, “everything’s ar- 
ranged. Week after next. You must 


keep well and strong now for the trip.” 


She stood in the bedroom of the little 
three-roomed flat, and looked 
Her hat lay on the dresser. 
case lay open on the bed. 

Mary was making her a cup of “some- 
thing hot” in the kitchenette. that 
opened like a flat cupboard in one side 
of the sitting room. They had just ar- 
rived, and Mary wanted her to have 
something right away. It was Mary 
who had lifted off her hat and laid it 
there, who had opened the suitcase, and 
told her to get out her*kimono and put 
it on, and lie down whilé she made the 
hot drink. But she had not moved since 
Mary left the room. Something within 
her was very still, as if listening. 

She could hear Mary and Jim talking 
a little in subdued voices, then out clear, 
as if remembering to be natural. 

The telephone rang with a loud care- 
less clangor in the sitting room. 
voice answered. 

“Hello! . . . Yes, this is Jim. 

How strange it was to hear Jim talking 
in that easy familiar way to some invis- 
ible stranger; how much a part of the 

city it made him seem, almost as if the 
city itself had called him up to talk, like 
afriend! Jim seemed suddenly different 
too, grown up. 

“No,” he was saying. “Not to-night. 
I can’t go out to-night . . . well, maybe 
some night next week. . . . No, I can’t 
to-night... .” 


about. 
Her suit- 


Jim’s 


” 
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Silence, while some one at th« 
end of the wire talked. 

Jim laughed, a suppressed aw)\ wap 
laugh, as at a joke out of place. “\\ 
right, good-by.” He hung up the rr. 
ceiver, and she could hear a questic; 
from Mary and his answer in the sany 
subdued tone. Jim whistled a |ittle. 
then stopped. 

Mary 

“Oh, 
down.” 

“T’m not tired, Mary—I’m all right.” 

“T know, dear, but after the tri); sit 
here in this rocker and let me brus!) 
hair while this cools.” 

It was only six o’clock. You would 
think she was being put to bed. 

Mary’s hands were tender, oh, so ter 
ribly tender, as she took out the pins 
and began to brush in long gentk 
strokes, back from the forehead, dow 
the length of the hair. 

“There, I think it’s cool enough now. 
Drink it, dear, it will do you good.” 

She sipped the hot drink obediently 

Mary came round to the dresser to 
lay down the pins. 

“You didn’t bring anything from the 
old place, did you, Mary?” 

Mary looked startled, as if the ques- 
tion held some embarrassment. 
Wasn’t she supposed to remember the old 
place? 

“No, we sold everything as it stood 
We rent this place furnished, you know.” 

Without quite knowing it, she liad 
looked forward to seeing the old familiar 
things—she had imagined them here 
Mary and Jim using them—that was 
why the little flat had looked so strany 
to her at first. 

There was the sound of a light skip- 
ping step in the hall outside, a rat-a-tat- 
tat on the sitting-room door, the knob 
turned, and a girl’s voice, fresh, eager. « 
little breathless from running up the 
stairs: 

“Me, Mary! . . . Oh, 
Mary here?” 

Mary went out to the 
leaving the door ajar. 


other 
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Their voices came through, mingled, 
exelamatory, bright. 

“A\ren’t you coming out to dinner, 
Mary, you and Jim?” 

“No,” said Mary, “we're cooking a 
little dinner in to-night.” 

“Why? It’s Saturday night. 
bodv’s there. 

“Not to-night.”” Mary’s voice dropped 
low. ‘“Mother’s here, you know.” 

“Q—oh.”” 

\ little silence. Had Mary whispered 
something, or made a warning gesture 
toward the bedroom door? Now the 
voices were different, on guard. 

“You couldn’t—bring her along? 

“Qh, no—it’s been a tiring trip.’ 

She wasn’t tired! 


Every- 
Come on!” 


” 


> 


The young voices, lowered, intimate, 
were in the hall. 
Bye!” they called at the head of 


the stairs. *“Good-by! 

Mary came through to the bedroom 
again. 

*Didn’t you want to go out with your 
friends, Mary?” 

“] should think not! 
vou're here!” 


The first night 
She smiled and patted 
ier mother’s shoulder as she passed. 

“But you mustn’t let me interfere; 
you mustn’t let me make any differ- 


” 
ence 


“Interfere, the idea!” Mary’s voice 
was playful, full of loving reprimand. 
“Now you’re going to lie right here and 
rest while Jim and I get supper,” she 


said. She got a checked apron out of the 
closet and tied it on. 

So she lay and “rested” until supper 
was ready, and Mary came in and did up 
her hair in a soft loose knot, and brought 
her out to the sitting room where the 
table was set. 

They said how good it was to be all 
together again; they talked of Rod, his 
last letter, and how he was getting on; 
and of many trivial cheerful things; they 
suid how good the home cooking tasted 
after “eating round in restaurants”; 
they laughed and made little affectionate 
jokes. Yet—was she wrony—-were they 
really avoiding her eyes, though she felt 


et 


they were watching her anxiously all the 
time? 

After supper they let her help “clear 
the table,”’ but insisted upon her sitting 
there in an easy chair while they washed 
the dishes and put them away. 

That night when they were getting 
ready for bed she said suddenly: ** Mary, 
I’ve put you out of your room.” 

“It’s your room now, mother. I’m 
perfectly comfortable here on the couch 
in the sitting room.” 

The next day was Sunday. It was ten 
o’clock when she heard Mary and Jim 
moving carefully about, taking care not 
to waken her. She had been lying awake 
since dawn. 

There were little extra delicacies for 
the late breakfast. She could see how 
much pains they had taken to have 
things nice for her. Yet within 
continued that stillness, that 
listening. 


her 
curious 


In the afternoon their friends began 
to drop in. It seemed there was always 
a knocking or a young fresh voice at the 
door. She could see they were used to 
meeting there on Sunday afternoons. 
Mary and Jim were popular, that was 
plain. And she was proud of them; 
proud of those bright-eyed girls and 
boys who were their friends, who were 
so kind to her because she was the 
mother of Mary and Jim, and who came 
in so happily, so full of high spirits and 
talk, yet so soon seemed to grow uneasy 
and make an excuse to hurry away. She 
wondered how much they knew, or if she 
only imagined that her presence embar- 
rassed them. 

Again Mary and Jim cooked supper, 
and allowed her to help only in the 
lightest work. 

To-morrow, she thought, to-morrow 
would be different. The children would 
be away at their work, and she would 
surprise them with a nice supper pre- 
pared when they returned. She planned 
what she would have. All the things 
they liked. To-morrow would be dif- 
ferent. To-morrow their life together 
would really begin. 
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But when to-morrow came, and break- 
fast was nearly over, there sounded a 
knock at the door, and Mary started up 
as if caught in some sudden guilt. 

“That must be Mrs. Adams now!” 
she said, and went to open the door. 

Jim made an excuse to carry some- 
thing to the kitchenette. 

Astout elderly woman, plainly dressed, 
was following Mary into the room. 

Why did she feel that sinking of her 
heart? 

“This is Mrs. Adams, mother, who’s 
going to stay with you while Jim and I 
are at work. . . .” 

That instant everything seemed to 
have stopped. The stillness within her 
seemed to encompass them all, to reach 
to the walls of the room. Would she 
ever be able to move or speak? Was it 
for this that deep-rooted caution within 
her had been waiting, listening? .. . A 
guard, O God! a guard! And they had 
not been able to tell her before! 

She was suddenly aware of the be- 
seeching frightened faces of her chil- 
dren, waiting now in thal stillness for 
her to move, to speak. A _ passionate 
pity for them swept her to her feet. 

“Oh—yes,” she said, ““yes—I just 
didn’t think for the minute who it 
was She managed a smile, and Mrs. 
Adams responded at once in a strong 
pleasant voice: 

“Don’t you worry, Miss Mary, we'll 
get along all right together, I guess.” 

Time flew, stood still, moved on again 
—a minute or an hour, while Mary and 
Jim went here and there in the little flat, 
putting on hats and coats, getting ready 
to go. 

‘“Now you won’t be lonely, mother, 
with Mrs. Adams here—and 
everything for a nice lunch.” 

“Yes, dear,” she said, “yes, dear.” 


there’s 
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And now they were gone. They hia 
kissed her good-by and gone. \[, 
Adams had hung up her hat and (oat. 
and was beginning to clear away the 
breakfast things. The day that was t, 
be “different” had begun. .. . 

“Yes,” Mrs. Adams was sayiny— i 
was noon and she was clearing away 
after lunch, and talking as she worked- 
“yes, my children made a great fuss 
You'd have thought I was going out to 
scrub offices. But the minute Mis, 
Mary asked me, I said I'd come. It was 
something to do. The children said they 
didn’t want their mother to work, but | 
told them it was just what I needed, 
something I could do by myself—that 
didn’t depend on anybody else—” 

The voice that interrupted was quiet 
and conversational. 

“TI shouldn’t have thought they'd ob- 
ject so much just for a week or two.” 

Mrs. Adams’ back was turned, and she 
paused rigid a second with arm upraised 
to the shelf where she was hanging up 
the cups, before she turned siowly 
round, and tried with all her presence of 
mind to speak in her casual pleasant 
voice. 

“A week or two? I understood Miss 
Mary to say you'd be here right along.” 

“Oh, I couldn't do that,” she even 
smiled, a little superior, “I have my 
work too, you see. I’ve so much to do 
this summer at home, so much trans- 
planting in the gardens, and work on the 
house. Then you see I’m not used to 
being crowded like this, my place is so 
big. It’s all right for Mary and Jim, 
they’re young, but when you're older 
you want your own home. . . . No, | 
don’t think I'll be staying more than a 
week or two... .”” 

She could see, by the expression of 
Mrs. Adams’ face, how easy it was to be. 
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Civilized Unreason 


BY ELTON MAYO 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


VISITOR to London or New York 
LX or any great city approaches the 
metropolitan center in a comfortable 
railway Carriage, every convenience at 
iis hand; and he rides high above ugly 
roofs and mean streets. If he reflects at 
all, the contrast cannot fail to strike him. 
fhe triumph of science over problems 
f rapid transit has created, apparently 
is a necessary by-product, the sordid 
sum. In his novel The New Machiavelli 
Mr. H. G. Wells draws a vivid picture of 
these undesired consequences of * prog- 
The pleasant country village of 
Bromstead in Kent, after centuries of 
smiling repose, is caught in the outward 
thrust of metropolitan expansion. It ac- 
quires railways and a gas works, and be- 
comes an unsightly gash upon the face of 
Ordinarily we forget 
things; we are content with progress 
“upon the whole.” Yet it remains true 
that civilization must be judged by its 
by-products as well as by its triumphs; 
the by-product no less than the triumph 
plays a part in ultimate determinations. 
Mr. Wells, to drive home his argument 
that disintegrating factors cannot safely 
he ignored, applies it to the individual. 
His hero, Remington, is unusually able, 
his edueation is of the best. He works 
iard for intelligent reform based on “‘fine 
thinking,” but at the moment when a 
deserved success is within his grasp he 
ruins his own career and the influence of 
his group by inability to keep faith with 
his wife. A disregarded by-product of 
his edueation has destroyed him. Indi- 
vidual education and social democracy 
must be judged by the totality of their 
achievement. It was easy for the nine- 
teenth century to feel a complacent sat- 


ress. 


nature. these 


isfaction with progress “‘on the whole.” 
Emphasis of success and disregard ,of 
failure can always contrive a speedy sat- 
isfaction. But in the twentieth century 
we cannot afford to follow such a lead. 
We look out over a world seething with 
international suspicion and industrial un- 
rest; the number of individuals suffering 
from mental breakdown shows a serious 
increase. There are few of us who can- 
not now understand an assertion made 
by James Bryce many years ago—that 
the believer in democracy needs to be 
grimly determined to see between the 
clouds all the blue sky he can. 

But there is nothing in the scene which 
justifies a pessimistic estimation of civi- 
lization and democracy. We have be- 
fore us, it is true, serious problems which 
urgently demand solution; but progress 
is accomplished by the statement and 
solution of problems. The sciences are 
like the mills of God; they grind slowly 
but they grind exceedingly small. Until 
recently Science has left the handling of 
humanity to politicians and other em- 
pirics. There are many indications now 
that Science is lifting her impersonal 
gaze to the social scene, that she is pre- 
paring to ask what facts of human nature 
have been left out of account in our his- 
toric social organization. As the scien- 
tific invesiigation of man advances, the 
sense of social futility and hopelessness 
will be exorcised. Society will discover 
once again that knowledge and under- 
standing are the basis of civilization. 

By this I do not mean that civilization 
is to be saved by pseudo-scientific essays 
in the direction of socialism or syndical- 
ism or bolshevism. These things are of 
the past; if once they had life, that life 
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is now dead. It is by study of man the 
individual that the cause of progress will 
be advanced; we have known little of 
man himself, we have substituted mere 
theory for knowledge. It was natural 
enough, of course, that this should be so. 
The struggle of civilization has been so 
strongly directed to conquest of the ma- 
terial forces of nature that the need to 
understand the nature of man has been 
largely forgotten. Yet the forces which 
make for civilization or anarchy are all 
human forces and take their origin in the 
human mind. Only so long as it seems 
worth while to the average individual 
will the struggle of civilization continue. 
But obvious as this would seem, society 
has nevertheless failed so far to under- 
take that systematic and sustained in- 
vestigation of human nature without 
which our empires are built only upon 
the shifting sands of history. 

I have said that mere theories of 
human nature have been substituted for 
knowledge of human nature. The 
pseudo-psychology of crowd and herd, 
that product of democratic pessimism, 
illustrates very clearly the manner in 
which a too-abstract philosophy mis- 
leads. The theory is based on a survey 
of the social scene and not upon investi- 
gation of the individual. The argument 
claims that democracy is breaking down 
by reason of the irrationality of the mo- 
tives which operate in social groups; non- 
rational factors predominate in thinking 
and especially in “collective thinking.” 
From this it is easy to pass to the con- 
clusion that humanity, at any rate in the 
mass, can never be other than irrational. 
Le Bon, for example, claims that “un- 
conscious phenomena play an altogether 
preponderating part—in the operations 
of the intelligence. The conscious life of 
the mind is of small importance in com- 
(The 
The word “uncon- 
as he uses it does not at first 
mean anything more than “the inca- 
pacity of crowds to reason rightly.”” The 
logical gap between this and the subse- 
quent assertion that the life of the mind 


parison with its unconscious life.” 
Crowd, pp. 30-1.) 


sc1ous 
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is mainly unconscious is apparen 
noticed by Le Bon. He goes on, 

to claim that individuals of tli 
race all resemble one another in 

of these unconscious mental ek 
Consequently, the “collective m 
determined not by the special a: 
ments of special individuals but 
unconscious elements which are thie ey 
mon possession of the race. Any et!ort| 
make nations or social groups inte!|liven| 
or reasonable is, on this 
doomed to failure. Wherever a few 1 
are gathered together, there irrationalit 
is sure to reign supreme. It is an into 
erable situation but, so far as the crowd 
psychologist can see, there is no reed 

The herd-psychologists also deri, 
their views from a scant inspection of i! 
European industrial and internat ions 
scene. Trotter observes the unquestio: 
able gregariousness of human nature, t}y 
absolute necessity to the individual o! 
the society of his fellows. He concludes 
without any justification whatever, that 
this denotes the presence in man of ; 
special herd-instinct (Instincts of ¢/ 
Herd in Peace and War) which governs 
his relations with other men. He points 
out, and rightly, that the majority of 
opinions commonly held possess 1 
ground in reason. He _ infers, 
wrongly, that this must be due to “ lierd- 
suggestion,”’ that is, to inherited instinct 
rather than cultivated intelligence. Thi 
outcome of this social philosophy resem 
bles that of the crowd-psychology in that 
it is pessimistic. If social relations)iip is 
governed by a herd-instinct, there is 
small chance of saving civilization in 
Europe. Let us accept with becoming 
cynicism the fate that lies ahead. Social 
groupings are based on irrational urges 
which can be but little controlled by 
reason. 

The mere fact that it is pessimisti 
does not, of course, condemn a_pliil- 
osophy. Writers such as Dean Inge 
probably feel that a modicum of pessin- 
ism is necessary to a sane estimation 0! 
human achievement and human powers 


The objectionable features of the crowd 
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CIVILIZED UNREASON 


ind herd theories are, first, that they are 
not based on investigation of human 
nature and, second, that they utterly 
neglect the directly relevant investiga- 
tions of the anthropologist and the psy- 
chopathologist. Having called attention 
to the unquestionable fact that crowds 


ask no 
Ffurther question as to why individuals 
should be so easily influenced by “herd- 
sugvestion ”’; they go on to build a com- 
»lete social philosophy on an essentially 
The same spe- 
cies of inadequate reasoning greeted the 
publication of the American Army psy- 
tests. Many writers pro- 
ceeded to argue directly from the unex- 
pectedly low level of achievement in the 
tests to the biologically inherited mental 
capacities of the persons tested. They 
did not pause to investigate; they did 
not even ask what causes, if any, tended 
to make for mental incapacity. They 
preferred to conclude that the average 
citizen, if not actually a moron, is at 
least not much above that level. It is 
only another instance of the same irra- 
tionality which these writers themselves 
condemn. Their opinion of humanity is 
determined before the discussion begins; 
they seek only indications that fortify 
or “rationalize” their preconceived 
ideas. ‘That science properly so-called 


are irrational, these writers 


superficial observation. 


( hological 


does not work thus is very clearly illus- 
For 
many years anthropologists have been 
occupied with the collection and classi- 
fication of the magical ceremonies of 
primitive man. It is difficult to under- 
stand why all primitive peoples should 
surround the important events of indi- 
vidual and tribal life with curious and 
apparently irrational ceremonies. But 
one has yet to hear an anthropologist 
make the forlorn suggestion that per- 
haps there is a magic-instinct. Anthro- 
pology realizes that this road leads no- 
where; such an hypothesis implies that 
there isno cause. The study of inherited 
tendencies is undoubtedly part of psy- 
chology. But the importation of “an 
instinet””’ into a discussion merely as a 
Vou. CXNLVITL—No. 886.—44 


trated by anthropological research. 
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mystery is irrelevant and meaningless. 
It serves, indeed, to justify the abandon- 
ment of investigation. 

If we consider a few Remington cases 
taken not from Wells’s novels but from 
actual life, we begin at once to see that 
the irrationality which breaks a man, or 
which keeps him at a low level of ca- 
pacity, is not in any sense a mystery. 
Human unreason and its sources are as 
open to inquiry as any other fact. The 
unreason which shows itself in industry 
and in political movements is closely 
akin to the unreason which showed it- 
self in shell-shock hospitals. In the 
latter case the civilized world did not 
merely deplore the fact and publish pes- 
simistic philosophies; psychiatrists set 
themselves the task, and with 
measure of success, of discovering and 
The attack upon 
the former type of unreason should be 
by the same road. I do not mean for a 
moment that industrial adjustments are 
the peculiar province of the psychiatrist. 
But I do mean that education and the 
humane sciences have much to learn 
from psychopathology. 

A soldier on his return to civilian life 
developed the annoying, and to him 
alarming, habit of fainting whenever a 
trolley car passed him in the street. Ex- 
pert aid enabled him to discover that in 
some manner unknown to himself he had 
identified the noise made by the trolley 
running along the overhead cable with 
the sound made by a particular type of 
shell coming over the trenches in France. 
After this discovery he fainted no more. 

An artisan developed the habit of feel- 
ing faint and giddy upon ladders. In- 
vestigation showed that he was eccen- 
tric, judged by ordinary standards, in 
other respects. He had an abnormal 
hatred of authority; if a boss or foreman 
ordered him to do something he was ac- 
customed to walk off the job. In spite 
of the fact that he was an excellent 
worker and his services much in demand, 
he consequently rarely held a position 
long. His disorder proved to be amen- 
able to psychological treatment. He had 


some 


removing the cause. 
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been badly treated in childhood by his 
father, and hatred of authority was trace- 
able to the childhood situation. He re- 
covered simultaneously from his feeling 
of giddiness and his objection to those 
set over him. 

A soldier had not recovered from shell- 
shock three years after the armistice and 
was regarded as a hopeless case. It was 
thought, indeed, that he was becoming 
definitely “mental.” He was brought 
into a clinic one day in order to illustrate 
to students the type of mental disorder 
found in military hospitals. Discussion 
brought to light an incident which he 
had “‘forgotten’’—a bursting shell had 
killed seven of his comrades round him 
and had left him unscathed. It was 
pointed out to him that he had a wrong 
trick of revery—that he was afraid to 
‘think out” and get rid of his war fears. 
After this he gradually recovered, in 
spite of his three years in hospital. 

A woman factory operative in her 
early twenties was unable to continue 
work if the men around her raised their 
voices. On such occasions she became 
mentally confused and ill. Investigation 
showed that her father was a confirmed 
alcoholic who in moments of intoxication 
raised his voice in abuse. She had de- 
veloped in infancy a fear of the raised 
masculine voice. At the age of eight she 
used to wait outside the cottage door on 
her return from school; if her father’s 
voice was loud she would find excuses 
for staying out until the late evening. 
This fear had gradually extended itself 
to men in general, and to such an extent 
that when she engaged herself to marry 
a young man of her own age she imme- 
diately fell into a condition of hysterical 
breakdown. She “had no idea” that her 
incapacity for work and her nervous 
breakdown were related to her infantile 
experiences. She did not even know 
that she had a special fear of the mas- 
culine voice. 

Here then are four actual cases, two 
of which are military and two industrial. 
They all illustrate the fact that a life 
may be made wretched and brought to 
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nothing by irrationalities develope: (jy. 
ing that lifetime. Are we to co: 
that the first and third cases, being 
tary, are amenable to psychologic 
vestigation, and that the second 
fourth, being civilian, are not? 

conclusion is so patently absurd thi.t 
requires no discussion. Yet this js jy 
practice the attitude we take. The so. 
cial hostilities and unrest so deplor: 
the crowd-philosophers are not prin 
social ills; they are rather symptom ati 
of individual ills. It is true that social] 
conditions may provoke or exacert ate 
such ills, but if we attack the problem 
merely from the social end, we get no- 
where. Attacked from the individual 
end, the problem shows itself to be by 
no means insoluble. We may not get an 
immediate solution but we get at Jeast 
a fruitful method of attack. The fact is 
that irrationality of this type is not na- 
tive or instinctive or inborn; it is not 
human nature that is at fault but rather 
the influences which twist and warp that 
nature. Eccentricities can be bred into 
the individual by unsuitable surrowid- 
ings or by what might be termed broadly 
a continuously mistaken education. 
Remington, like the four actual cases 
quoted above, was the product of his up- 
bringing. The merit of Mr. Wells's 
novel is that this point is made clear. 
We have to ask what is meant by the 
term education used in this broad sense. 


luce 
nili- 


| by 


irily 


Education should be the prelude to 
adventure, and life the adventure. ‘The 
sentence halts me because I do not think 
that civilization has achieved an educa- 
tional method of this type yet. There 
has been notable improvement, even in 
the last forty years, but we still consider 
the needs of the society too much, the 
needs of the individual too little. We 
make the same mistake in industry. ‘The 
sudden development from a relatively 
primitive eighteenth-century to a highly 
articulated twentieth-century society has 
been too much for us. The situation is 
not that the structure of civilization is 
out of hand; but we seem to be always 
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afr that it may become so. Conse- 
quently, education tends to reflect the 
-y we feel. Certain social niches 
be filled, and, with this in mind, we 
essly impose careers, professions, 
s upon unfortunate little mortals 
re they quite realize what has hap- 
pened to them. This is something of an 
overstatement, perhaps, but it is true 
enough to give us ground for doubt. Is 
education a conspiracy against the young, 
a conspiracy to narrow them, to clamp 
them down to a definite life-work before 
they know anything of life? I do not 
know whether it is or no, but I think that 
thus far we have escaped, by virtue alone 
of some devoted educationists, this par- 
ticular road to calamity. It is certain 
that in proportion as civilization ceases 
to be an intellectual adventure and be- 
comes a merely material organization the 
flame of its inspiration flickers down. 
There is too much social urgency in 
our education and too little understand- 
ing that it is by education alone that 
man wins freedom. The psychology of 
the schools has failed to take account of 
me half of the relevant facts. By reason 
of a social need we train a man to do 
some special duty. We do not ask what 
has happened to the mental areas left 
untouched by this rough process. We 
treat the very metals better than this. 
We have at least a chemist who studies 
their peculiar properties as well as a 
manufacturer who uses them. Our gen- 
eral attitude to man being what it is, it 
is natural enough that protest gathers 
force from the investigations of the men- 
tal specialist. One such specialist has 
recently pointed out that in the United 
States alone fifty thousand persons are 
committed to state mental hospitals 
every year—and no one quite knows 
why. ‘They are not imbeciles or epilep- 
tics; they do not suffer the diseases 
which carry mental disintegration as a 
sequel. These fifty thousand have sim- 
ply failed to adapt themselves to modern 
civilization. The number increases a 
little yearly. Here is a developing irra- 
mality which the crowd-psychologists 


urge 


mus 
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have not noticed. The proportion of 
educational failures is too high, the pen- 
alty too heavy. It would seem that our 
sense of social urgency may culminate in 
self-defeat. 

The psychology of the schools has 
failed to take account of one-half of the 
relevant facts. ‘There are still educa- 
tionists who urge their students to “con- 
centrate — concentrate — concentrate.” 
This advice is based on superficial ob- 
servation and not on careful investiga- 
tion. The leaders of the world are not 
men who bustle and work incessantly. 
Knowledge comes by study and reflec- 
tion. Concentration in such men means 
revery quite as often as it means concen- 
trated attention. We can distinguish be- 
tween active and passive thinking 
centration and revery. 


con- 
That revery is 
as important as concentration in respect 
of education and mental health is the 
special discovery of psychopathology. 
This may not. seem at first sight to be a 
very great discovery; it is only when we 
follow it out in detail that we begin to 
see its importance. In the mental con- 
dition of revery, usually known as day- 
dream, we are doing nothing; frequently, 
if challenged, we should declare that we 
are thinking of nothing. The idea that 
the major decisions of life are all made 
in this mood challenges ridicule. Yet it 
would seem to be so; it would seem to 
be revery rather than bustling concen- 
tration which determines the individ- 
ual’s attitude to life—whether life be 
writ large or small. It would seem to be 
our capacity to control our reveries 
which determines whether we shall be 
bound or free—cramped and hindered 
by irrational superstitions or free to un- 
derstand and choose. 

A few days ago I offered someone a 
cigarette; the cigarette, not properly 
grasped, fell back into the case. “I 
oughtn’t to take that one, he doesn’t 
vant to come,” was the comment. This 
comment is the typical expression of the 
irrationality which is born of reveries in- 
spired by fear. Even though made in 
jest, an assertion of this type is evidence 











of extensive brooding under the domi- 
nance of pessimism or melancholy. 
Such thoughts do not exist de novo or 
alone; they always have a history in the 
individual life, a widely organized men- 
tal disposition behind them. Society 
has partly recognized this and has for 
long discouraged brooding. The diffi- 
culty has been that society, in the per- 
son of educator or parent, has not known 
how to substitute better reveries; it has 
attempted merely to substitute bustle or 
physical exercise. And even under a so- 
called healthy-minded regime of activity 
and exercise these reveries tend to live 
on. I once examined nineteen happily 
active persons of both sexes, most of 
them graduates and instructors, and dis- 
covered that, without exception, they 
had all, in revery, decided upon the par- 
ticular form of suicide they preferred. 
I chose them at random as they entered 
a busy university office; some were mar- 
ried, some unmarried; the oldest was 
fifty, the youngest nineteen. Practically 
none had realized his or her preference, 
or that he or she had a decided prefer- 
ence. Yet all could reproduce long trains 
of unacknowledged revery, once they had 
permitted themselves to do so. It is in 
this fashion that humanity develops 
compulsions and taboos, superstitions 
and magical ceremonies. 

How has psychopathology arrived at 
this discovery of the part played in men- 
tal development by revery? It is too 
long and confusing a story to be told at 
length here. The approach can, how- 
ever, be briefly indicated. The problem 
before the psychopathologist is that of 
inquiring how far the wrong use of a 
mind renders that mind useless. There 
are, of course, many medical problems 
intimately associated with this; mental 
breakdown may be, and often is, caused 
by physical injury or by disease. But 
over and above strictly medical cases of 
this type, there are other cases where a 
mistaken upbringing or a defective en- 
vironment has led to neurotic ills or even 
to dementia. It is this other, and large, 
group of cases which has increasingly at- 
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vidual apparently counts for more jn) the IE choly 
matter of mental health than has com. day an 
monly been supposed. ently | 
But, as we have previously said, it js & of his | 
not by study of overt acts of thought J by Fre 
that psychopathology has arrived at this J same | 
conclusion. The methods of medical B he say 
psychology are all devised with the ob- ation | 
ject of getting behind the thinking pro. & guage. 
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his school distinguishes two varieties of JB beco 
unconscious and a “‘foreconscious.” An- & eft 1 
other equally eminent investigator speaks JB abou 
of islands of consciousness dissociated or J time 
separated off from the mainland. Still such 
other writers make much play with the J fugu 
notion of “subconscious” mental areas obse 
That all this terminology means some- obli 
thing is made clear by the increasing chat 
number of cases reported. But the mist min 
of words and phrases acts nevertheless fun 
as a smoke screen concealing a discovery and 
of unquestionable value. Cor 
To understand the significance of act 
these investigations, to realize that these thi 
investigators are one and all inquiring into the 
the effect of revery upon development, one ing 
has to turn from the explanations offered ot} 
to the facts investigated. Charcot and ou 
Janet describe all cases of hysteria as we 
““somnambulisms’’; that is to say, they tir 
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wife. Heavily preoccupied, he does not 
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city one hundred miles from his 
Although a casual ob- 
would have noticed no abnor- 


ot he 
starting point. 
server 
mality in his speech and conduct, he yet 
has not been fully awake; some melan- 
choly prepossession has obsessed him 
day and night. Once aroused, he appar- 
ently has no recollection of the events 
of his long walk. The evidence alleged 
by Freud points in the direction of the 
same type of fact. “‘Hypnoid states,” 
“are the basis and determin- 
ation of hysteria.”” Put in simpler lan- 
guage, this implies that the victim of ob- 
sessional ideas is mentally in the condi- 
tion of being unable to rouse himself 
from an evil dream. 

Reveries of the type just quoted are, 
of course, abnormal; but they have their 
normal counterpart in moods of heavy 
preoccupation and oblivion of reality. 
There may be few of us who walk one 
hundred miles from Sydney to New- 
castle without recollecting our ordinary 
responsibilities. But all of us have upon 
occasion, for instance in a trolley car, 
hecome immersed in a revery which has 
left us utterly unobservant of the people 
about us; some of us have even been at 
times carried beyond our destination. In 
such eases both characters of a hysterical 
fugue, such as that described above, are 
observable—the preoccupation and the 
oblivion of reality. Exaggerate the two 
characters a little, and normal “absent- 
mindedness”’ becomes hysteria. This 
fundamental identity is displayed in yet 
another character common to the two. 
Concentration has 


he says, 


been described as 


active thinking, and revery as passive 


thinking. In the one condition we feel 
that we are actively directing our think- 
ing, we are definitely “working”; in the 
other condition we lie passive and allow 
our thoughts to drift. Revery, in other 
words, seems to direct itself, it is rela- 
tively ““automatic.”’ Exaggerate this a 
little, and again one has a picture of the 
‘automatisms”’ of the obsessional neu- 
rotie. Beyond this, it explains why the 
‘anxiety neurotic” is terrified by his 
thoughts, and yet unable to escape them. 


“e 
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The whole technic of psychopathology, 
it matters not what school, Janet, Freud, 
or Morton Prince, is directed to the dis- 
covery of terror-ridden reveries that 
have broken away from the neurotic’s 
control and become relatively auto- 
matic. The sufferer is unable to guide 
his reveries into happier pats or to get 
rid of them; the remedy he ultimately 
seeks is suicide. I can think of many in- 
stances in which suicidal impulses alto- 
gether disappeared when the terrifying 
group of reveries, not in themselves sui- 
cidal, had been discovered and put to 
rout. There is a striking similarity be- 
tween the neurotic and the infant terri- 
fied by a dream. There is the same sub- 
ordination to terror, the same inability 
to discriminate between reality and 
dream. It might be said, indeed, that 
the so-called nervous breakdown is sim- 
ply the adult version of the infantile 
alarm. 

There is more in this last comparison 
than mere similarity. One has to re- 
member that certain reveries come into 
being before the self. The self, as we 
know it in adulthood, is a synthesis or 
integration of many developed capaci- 
ties. It is always possible for certain in- 
fantile reveries—fear of the dark, fear of 
death and so on—to escape the revision 
and synthesis of adolescence and to con- 
tinue a semi-independent existence in 
the mental hinterland. This is espe- 
cially true of those whose infancy has 
been unhappy. The children of divorced 
parents, children brought up in institu- 
tions, children who have been over- 
disciplined—these are the adults who 
suffer a high incidence of nervous break- 
down. Soldiers who had had an insti- 
tutional training in orphanages and the 
like were more liable to shell-shock. In 
one such case, terror-dreams of pursuit 
by the enemy speedily changed into 
terror-dreams of pursuit and punish- 
ment at the orphanage. A young man 
who became suicidal at the age of thirty 
had apparently everything that life of- 
fers in the way of comfort and security. 
He had many friends, he was happily 
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married, he was better off in respect of 
this world’s goods than the majority of 
people, he was physically well; but he 
was suicidal, and he could not explain 
why. Investigation showed that his par- 
ents had been divorced when he was six. 
From the age of seven he had lived in 
various boarding-schools, visiting his 
parents alternately in the holidays. 
Both before and after the divorce each 
parent seized upon and condemned in 
the child traits of character which sug- 
gested the other parent. As a result of 
this the child developed a deep-seated 
conviction of his utter unworthiness, 
reveries which escaped his control and 
were excluded from his adolescent men- 
tal synthesis to continue an independent 
existence. He could reproduce to me the 
very words and phrases of condemnation 
which had been used. 


One finds not one 
but many such cases. 


Even in those 
whose childhood has been more normally 
happy, there are always indications of 
persisting reveries of infancy. A promi- 
nent manufacturer of Philadelphia told 
me that until he was middle-aged he was 
unable to overcome fear of an open cup- 
board door upon a stair. A leading psy- 
chiatrist of New York, a man nationally 
eminent, admitted that he suffered a 
fear of the dark during a large part of 
his adult life. Only when he was fifty 
did he discover the infantile source of the 
fear-revery and so overcome it. 

In these facts, the educational effect 
of revery, there is a new study for civi- 
lization. The psychopathologist has 
shown the direct relevance of his discov- 
eries to education and to such social 
phenomena as those described by the 
phrase social and industrial unrest. All 
degrees of ineffective mental synthesis 
and control are discoverable. At one 
end of the scale is the obsessional neu- 
rotic, at the other the man who is occa- 
sionally irritable or who has a mysteri- 
ous devotion to patent medicines. Are 
there any who escape the charge of suf- 
fering reveries of fear that are not easily 
controlled? The answer must be that 
there are, in truth, very few. This fact 
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is a social phenomenon of profown jy). 


portance. It may well be that, iy ay 
group of humans we ordinaril\ ep. 
counter, there are few, if any, who ay 
likely to suffer serious “nervous | )reak. 
down.” It remains true that the tinoy 


irrational reveries they carry are c\iiny- 
lative in their effect and find expr 
not in individual but in group ma 
tations. This is the probable sou: 
the “mob-psychology”’ so superfi 
described by the crowd-psycholo 
Here and not elsewhere must the i) 


ally 


vists 


@sS- 
tigations of the social psychologist begin 
A final question suggests itself. If it 


is possible for revery to break away from 
concentration with such consequent dis- 
aster for the individual—if this is so. 
what is the right relation between con- 
centration and revery? It would seem 
that effective thinking in those fortunate 
enough to achieve it consists in an alter- 
nation of concentration and revery. A 
so-called period of concentration is a 
period in which concentration and revery 
directed to the same topic replace and 
aid each other. All creative thinking is 
done in revery; the amassing of data 
and the testing of ideas are done by con- 
centration. There are classic instances 
of the manner in which a scientific idea 
is born in revery and worked out in sub- 
sequent concentration. The best known 
is perhaps that related of Charles Dar- 
win. He had been reading Malthus’ 
Essay on Population, and the idea of 
natural selection and the origin of spe- 
cies came to him as the book lay idly on 
his knees. 

It is not necessary, however, to stud) 
the life of genius to discover the riglit 
use of revery. Some years ago a student 
entered a class of mine who seemed ver) 
unpromising human material. The stu- 
pidity one expected revealed itself; at 
the end of the year he failed to pass lus 
examinations not only with me but ll 
along the line. The Faculty permitted 
a supplementary examination in tliree 
months, and he repeated his original per- 


formance. This made it necessary for 
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A TOAST TO POETS 


do his year’s work again. At the 
' his second year’s work I read his 
with astonishment. It was a bril- 
piece of work showing real insight 
omprehension. I placed him first 
distinction and discovered that ex- 
ers in other subjects had also revised 
previous estimate and awarded 
arving degrees of distinction. From 
this point he has never looked back. 
“Starred” all through his degree course, 
he is still a star performer in the educa- 
tional field. 

What happened to him? 
it with him on many occasions, 


I discussed 
He said 
that he suddenly came to see that psy- 
chology meant something, that it had a 
direct applicability to life. Until that 
moment education had been a nauseat- 
ing experience, a continuous grind to 
concentrate upon studies of no real in- 
terest. Such reveries as he had were al- 
together irrelevant to his work; they 
provided a species of relief from an en- 
during martyrdom. The first gleam of 
comprehension came when his mind in 
relaxation began to play with ideas 
taken from psychological study. The old 
reveries lost value and, instead of resist- 
ing the educational process, every mental 
capacity seemed to leap up to collabo- 
rate in the development of knowledge. 
his incident illustrates the difference 
between education as an intellectual ad- 
venture and education as a dull and so- 


cially imposed grind. In so far as the 
educational process fails to light up the 
imagination and to break into the rev- 
eries of youth, it fails altogether. Worse 
than this, it tends to encourage the 
growth of reveries of the unacknowl- 
edged or dissociated type. Irrationality 
developed thus is at present playing a 
large and unsuspected part in social de- 
velopment. In Europe and in the New 
World we are facing problems created 
for us by the Bromstead village and the 
Remington type of leader. But there is 
no call for pessimism. If we know the 
difficulty, we know also the road out. 

It is evident that our present system of 
education tends to consider social, to the 
exclusion of individual, needs; the work 
that might be done is not being done. 
If we were to change our attitude toward 
education, it might be possible for us to 
change the mental stature of the nation 
in a generation. And this would be 
achieved not by any improvement of bi- 
ological endowment (a problem in itself 
of the highest importance), but by mak- 
ing available much mental capacity 
which is at present wasted. What edu- 
cation should do is, first, to eliminate 
damaging reveries such as those de- 
scribed and, second, to demonstrate to 
the individual the right use of revery, 
the right relation between revery and 
concentration. In education of the 
whole man lies the beginning of freedom. 


A Toast to Poets 


BY LAURA SIMMONS 


O you alone our shivering souls confess, 
Since you the inexpressible express. 
Magi!—whose wizardries 
Shake star-dust in our eyes 
For all Life’s hurts and hazards ye have lent 


Ointment and alabaster. 


Rest content! 










(This is the fourth and final installment of hitherto unpublished letters by Thackeray. The first 
of the letters in this group was written to Albany Fonblanque during the novelist’s first America 
trip in the winter of 1852-53, when he was lecturing on the English humorists. 
his second visit to the United States, which took place in 1855-56; during this trip he gave hi 
lectures on the Four Georges.—Envtror’s Nore.) 


W. M. Thackeray to Albany Fonblanque 
Richmond, Virginia. 
March 4 (1853) 
My dear Fonblanque, 

I hope you have kept carefully all 
those “ Letters of a traveller in America” 
which will form the basis of my future 
work in 6 volumes—the drawings are not 
the least valuable part, don’t you think 
so? Entre nous young Crowe touched 
them up and—enough of this small jok- 
ing which may reach you about the First 
of April and which please put down to 
the compliments of that waggish season. 
I’ve not written a word that’s the truth. 
I’ve seen and remarked nothing: in the 
great cities I had hardly leisure to write 
to my family and those one or two kind 
female correspondentesses to whom a 
man writes not about the country he is 
travelling in, but about himself—and all 
I have to say about this great country 
that’s worth saying might be put down 
on the remainder of this side of (the) 
paper. 

What could Dickens mean by writing 
that book of American Notes? No man 
should write about the country under 5 
years of experience, and as many of pre- 
vious reading. A visit to the Tombs, to 
Laura Bridgman and the Blind Asylum, 
a description of Broadway—O Lord is 
that describing America? It’s a mole or 
a pimple on the great Republican body 
or a hair of his awful beard and no more. 


Letters from America 


BY WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Edited by His Granddaughter, Hester Thackeray Ritchie 
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I have hardly seen as much as that; and && ence 
gave up sight-seeing at once as impos. & nay | 
sible to a man in my position here. Your & are o 
room is besieged all day by visitors, you && activ 
go about from dinner to tea-party and & did r 
ball, and the people don’t talk to you & it so 
but try and make you talk. “Well sir, mon 
how do you like our Country Sir?” §& the | 
that’s the formula and as you are an- J chan 
swering this query, the host comes up (sto 
and says “Allow me Sir to introduce you JB eque 
to Mr. Jones of Alabama, Sir’—shake § first 





hands with Jones of Alabama, query as 
before; it is not answered when you are 
presented to Mr. Smith of Tennessee 
**We know you very well Sir,” says 5 of 
T., “‘your works are extensively read 
among us, allow me to present you to 
My Lady, Sir, who is a great admirer 
of,” ete.—Mrs. Smith of Tennessee then 
commences, “How do you like our ete. 
Sir”—and, by Heaven, evening after 
evening passes off in this way. I know 
100 people more every day, and walk the 
street in terror lest every man and lady 
I meet should be my acquaintance of the 
night before. It makes one half crazy, 
the constant representation—and what 
must it have been in Dickens’s time 
when deputations met him daily and huis 
life was watched by myriads of admirers? 
I have refused to be a personage with all 
my might, nor indeed has there been 
much of that sort of honour thrust upon 
me; and though I have had plenty of 
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from the newspapers I have had 
of assaults too which were quite 
refreshing. Ah Monsieur! if one might 
hut hit again, here and on t’other side 
of the water, how invigorating and pleas- 
int it would be! There are 2 dear 
friends 1 know of in my beloved country 

Q for the day when Makepeace might 
ist cease to be Makepeace and ‘go in’! 

\ vreat good wh. an Englishman who 
has seen men and cities gets by coming 
hither, is that he rubs a deal of Cockney 
arrogance off, and finds men and women 
ibove all as good as our own. You learn 
to sympathise with a great hearty na- 
tion of 26 millions of English-speakers, 
not quite ourselves but so like the differ- 
ence is not worth our scorn certainly; 
nay I’m not sure I don’t think the people 
are our superiors. There’s a rush and 
activity of life quite astounding, a splen- 


prals 


did recklessness about money wh. has in 
it something admirable too. Dam the 
money says every man. He’s as good as 
the richest for that day. If he wants 
champagne he has champagne, Mr. 
\stor can’t do more. You get an 
equality wh. may shock ever so little at 
first but has something hearty and gen- 


THACKERAY 


AT A 


AMERICA 


erous in it. I like the citizenship and 
general freedom. And in the struggles 
wh. every man with whom you talk is 
pretty sure to have had, the ups and 
downs of his life, the trades or profes- 
sions he has been in—he gets a rough 
and tumble education wh. gives a cer- 
tain piquancy to his talk and company. 

There’s beautiful affection in this 
country, immense tenderness, romantic 
personal enthusiasm, and a general kind- 
liness and serviceableness and good na- 
ture, wh. is very pleasant and curious to 
witness for us folks at home who are 
mostly ashamed of our best emotions, 
and turn on our heel with a laugh some- 
times when we are most pleased and 
touched. If a man falls into a difficulty 
a score of men are ready to help. The 
Editor of a newspaper in this little city 
with 12,000 whites and as many negroes 
was shot in a duel—the city subscribed 
£200 a year for his orphans. Meagher 
told me yesterday (a fine fellow Meagher, 
manly, modest, brave, funny, handsome, 
immensely in earnest and at war with 
the priests) that there came a girl to 
Washington from New York bound to 
Louisiana. She asked leave to sleep on 
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board the boat at Washington, the Cap- 
tain took her to his own house, gave her 
in charge to the Conductor of the Rail- 
way at Acquia Creek, who saw her 
through the journey to Richmond, 
ran off instantly thence to get her a 
riage and see her luggage packed 
herself forwarded to the Southern 
tion. And the Queen being abused by 
an Englishman at New York, who 
should be her champion but this 
Meagher the rebel—(this is par paren- 
these). Three as fine Irishmen as ever 
! met were he and Dillon and O’Gorman, 
refugees and flourishing lawyers at New 
York now. 
entirely. 


and 
car- 
and 
Sta- 


I tell vou it’s grand country 
The young blood beating in 
its pulses warms one, like the company 
of young men in England. I don’t know 
what I wouldn’t do if I were 10 years 
younger—if I were 10 years younger I 
might sneer to be sure and satirise Jor- 
dan because it wasn’t like Abanah and 
Pharphar, rivers of Damascus. As a 
refuge for men who can’t make their way 
at home, it’s a great place. What a 
country where a labouring man begins 
with earning a dollar a day. An Irish- 
man dictating a letter home to his 
friends in Ireland out of Maryland, bade 
his Master write, ““My dear Phil, Me 
Masther is the best of Masthers, and I 
ayt mayt three toimes a week ’’—*‘ Three 
times a week” says the Master—*‘ you 
eat it three times a day you rogue, and 
6 times if you like!” “Hush Master!” 
says Paddy—*Sure they wouldn’t be- 
lieve me if I said more than 3 times a 
week!" Think of country laborers in 
England and 10 children and 10 shillings 
a week! and to be sure let us set to 
and bemoan the blacks afterwards, 
and sign the Sutherland House Womani- 
festo! 

The happiness of these niggers is 
quite a curiosity to witness. The little 
niggers are trotting and grinning about 
the streets, the women are fat and in 
good case, I wish you could see that 
waiter at our hotel with 5 gold medals 
in his shirt 2 gold chains 


and a gold ring. 
The African Church on 


a Sunday I am 
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told is a perfect blaze of pea-green. rj) 
son, ear-rings, lace collars, satin ai yo 
vet which the poor darkies wes, | 
don’t mean to say that Slavery is rig) 
but that if you want to move 
bowels with compassion for hums 
happiness, that sort of aperient is 
found in such plenty at home, t! 
a wonder people won’t seek it there. | 
don’t think it’s of long duration t! 
—unless perhaps in the cotton-gro 
countries where the whites can’t liv. 
the negroes can. Every person I have 
talked to here about it deplores it and 
owns that it’s the most costly domesti 


machinery ever devised. In a_ hiouse 
where four servants would de will) ws 
(servants whom we can send about their 


business too when they get ill and past 
work like true philanthropists as we are 
there must be a dozen blacks here and 
the work not well done. The hire of » 
house slave from his owner is 120 dollars 
—£25—hesides of course his keep, cloth- 
ing, etc. When he is old he must be kept 
well and kindly.and is—the little niggers 
wait upon the old effete niggers. The 
slave-servants working in the tobacco 
manufactories can lay up 100 dollars a 
year. The rule is kindness, the exception 
no doubt may be cruelty. The great 
plenty in this country ensures everyone 
enough to eat—and the people here en- 
treat me to go on a plantation, to go 
about by myself, ask questions how and 
where I like and see if the black people 
are happy or not. This to be sure leaves 
the great question untouched | that 
Slavery is wrong. But if you could de- 
cree the Abolition tomorrow, by the 
Lord it would be the most awful curse 
and ruin to the black wh. Fate ever vet 
sent him. Of course we feel the cruelty 
of flogging and enslaving a negro of 
course they feel here the cruelty of starv- 
ing an English laborer or of driving an 
English child to a mine—Brother. 
Brother we are kin. 

I am doing very well with the lectures 
—the 2 Presidents came at Washington 
—TI’ve saved some money £2,000 in this 
country and shall probably make half «s 
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LETTERS FROM 


more: but O how sick I am of the 
noua 
| bid you a shake of the hand and am 
yours always, dear Fonblanque, 


W. M. THackeray. 


To Mrs. Frederick Elliot 
November 27, (1855) 

© you kind friend who ask me for 
nice long letters, you little know how 
difficult it is te write “em! Three days 
ago to Anny I began and wrote 10 lines 

never 10 minutes leisure have I had 
the room is never clear of vis- 
I have been lecturing every night 
except 2 in the week, and in the inter- 
vals fever and ague. Isn't it good fun. 
Four attacks this month; and yet mussi- 
fully I have never missed a lecture— 
only a dinner or a breakfast or two wh. 
would be more pleasant than shuddering 
in bed but wh. I don’t care for losing. 
What a comfort it was to me to get your 
letter on Sunday, Mrs. J. E.*—and to 
hear your voices again after this long 


sice 


itors. 


silence. 

I have been away for 2 days to Troy 
on the Udson River and staid with some 
kind people, English and of the H. drop- 
pers too, but very good and hearty, at a 
pretty country house between Troy and 
\lbany—preached to a multitude at the 
former place, pocketted 200 dollars, 
agreed to go back again day after Christ- 
spending the Anniversary with my 
English friends, and think that country 
the prettiest I have seen in the States. 
The river is like unto a certain Rhine we 
saw together, Albany is a fair old city 
with some houses 100 years old. Troy 
very picturesque, in fact it was a pleas- 
ant trip but for the 5 hours journey in 
the stifling cars where your feet freeze 
whilst your head throbs with heat. 
What. very very small beer is this I am 
letting run! This gay world of New 
York I have not seen. I am not a man, 
I'm a lecturer this time. 


mas 


Of all the birds in bush or tree though 
many be more gay 


Jane Elliot. 
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The one I love to hear and see, it surely 
isa J. 

(What matter though its wings may be 
a somewhat pied with grey), 

Those plumes are dearer far to me than 
birds of more display, 

Than Molesworth splendid as a pea-hen 
on a sunny day— 

Than golden pheasant Ailesbury 
other name to say? 

© happy shall that meeting be (for 
which my heart will pray) 

When I (as Alphabets agree) shall once 
more come near J. 

O blessed shall the steamer be and for- 
tunate the day 

Which sees me safe across the sea and 
moored beside my K.7 

Quick weary months and flee and flee! 
Speed dreary frost away 

Come Spring! and those will seem to me 
as welcome as the May! 

Quick William! go and fetch the tea and 
bread and butter tray, 

And send—next door to sixty three— 
and if Mr. B’s away,. 

Our best regards and Mr. T. has come 

back home today. 


what 


I see 3 days in the rhymes and I don't 
know what more repetitions, but isn’t 
friendship only a continuation of repe- 
titions? and don’t we go and see each 
other though we have no news? You 
must know I came home from visits wh. 
I must pay thinking I was going to have 
a chill, and have been toasting at the 
fire and written myself out of it. Let 
us go out again on the tramp and come 
back at night after the lecture please 
God, and write the girls their letter for 
tomorrow's steamer. Wednesday 28. 
Bon jour Mesdames Adieu Mesdames. 


To Mrs. Frederick Elliot 
Buffalo, Dec. 28 (1856) 
New York, New Earsday 
A friend who takes charge of me at 
Philadelphia writes me word that sev- 
eral letters are there waiting for me— 
most looking like business letters—one 


¢ Kate Ierry, Mrs. Elliot's sister. 
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in a female hand wh. he daresays I 
should like—I wonder whether the fe- 
male letter is from Chesham Place, 
London? I should like it to be from 
there. What have I been doing since I 
wrote to it last?—having a very good 
time at Boston. The Bostonians much 
better pleased and of course far better 
judges than at New York. At Buffalo 
they came 2 nights running, 3,000 of 
them! They are really surprizingly al- 
most touchingly friendly. 
me his book 


Prescott gave 
but Ticknor, whose book 
no one reads, is a cleverer man than 
Prescott. Both have comfortable old 
houses, handsome large libraries and 
famous Burgundy and Claret in their 
cellars. So has Longfellow at Cam- 
bridge, who lives in a noble old house 
whilom occupied by Washington. I 
have fallen in love with Bayard Taylor. 
He was a poor boy almost without shoes 
10 years ago, since then he has travelled 
the whole world over to Europe, Egypt, 
Nubia, China, Japan, buried a_ wife 
whom he married in the last stage of con- 
sumption—made 6000£ by his books 
and lectures—is coming to London in 
Spring and is one of the most interesting 
men I have ever seen in my life. Lord, 
you should have seen the theatres full of 
people coming to hear yours truly! 
Providence is as jolly a place as Boston 
almost. There is always a knot of pleas- 
ant folks fogeyfied respectable fond of 
literature with whom it is jolly to con- 
sort, and I shall remember Lawyer 
Ames and a nice old University Library 
and a half-dozen fellows with kindness 
always. From Boston I came 100 miles 
through a sweet country wondrously 
peopled to Greenfield 


lage 


such a nice vil- 
with such a good fellow for my 
host there, Hon. G. T. Davis, a man 
you'd all delight in. And the people 
flocked through the snow and absolutely 
peopled the railway cars to hear the lec- 
ture. Bon Dieu, what do they mean? 
It was Xmas Eve when I was there and 
in a glass of wine I drank it to friends at 
home. I wonder whom I thought of be- 
sides my children? Can you guess? All 
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Xmas Day travelled to Albany ay 
drove to Mr. Dunlop’s house where wa, 
the kyindest welcome and quiet, snd , 
jolly little sleigh drive next mo 
through a fairyland of frozen land, 
and city-scape where all the trees 
glistening with silver, and all the house, 
iced with plum-cake snow, and so, 01 the 
27th. from Albany I came on to Butfaly 
wh. I reached at midnight—and to-day 
I have been sleighing about the erin 
looking place and seen the darkling lake 
and a bow shot across Niagara river, the 
black firs and glittering white houses jp 
Canada. But I mustn’t write any more 
of this letter but keep it for next mail 
Next year I am to begin at Philadelphia 
and then who knows whither I go? to 
New Orleans perhaps—but wherever I am 
you know there’s always an electric tele- 
graph between me and Cheshogan Place. 

New York, January 1. A happy new 

year to all dear friends says somebody 
who thinks about them a great deal. 
What a blessing to be able to come 500 
miles through the driving snow—warm, 
snug I was going to say, comfortable and 
I shd. have been but for an Irishman 
who sate next me and had a cold and 
used his fingers as we use a_ pocket 
handkerchief. 20 years ago that journey 
wd. have taken a fortnight. Oughtn’t 
I for one to be thankful for railroads who 
never could have made all these dollars 
without ’em? Aren’t you bored by my 
perpetual talk about dollars? — Last 
night 2 hours after my arrival we had a 
fire in the hotel. Didn’t I dash at my 
desk and sermons? It burned in a ce!l- 
lar but luckily the hour was early, the 
injines quickly on the spot—sermons, 
preacher, portmanteaux all were per- 
fectly safe—and I went to sleep so 
sleepy that I guess I forgot even that 
little prayer which is said upon my pil- 
low most nights. 


hing 
ver 


vere 


To Mrs. Frederick Elliot 
Cairo, St. Louis, 
March 24-26 (1856 
I did not write to you from New Or- 
leans, but a pleasanter thing I heard 
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LETTERS FROM 


I am just off 
lhomas Small Steamer. Don’t you 
ww my hand trembles? The boat 
in her passage up the river throbbed and 
trembled so that I thought she would 
hake her cranky sides off her ribs. And 
the river or the trembling of the boat 
me a fit of my old chill and fever 
1 served pour passer le temps and 
ied one day out of the 5. ‘* Look 
there, says a cheerful friend of 
mine on the Levee at N. O. as we looked 
at a hundred enormous steamers moored 
there —* There, at the white mansion do 
you see? That post was knocked out by 
a piece of the boiler of the John Jones 
which burst here, Sir—here on this spot 
where we are standing—and the heads 
and mangled limbs of the people were 
F scattered and a mule, by G , Sir, was 
cut in two in a dray, and I saw it lying 
where you stand now!” The morning 
I came away I read that a ferry steamer 
had taken fire on the Delaware and 25 
persons were killed, that the Alabama 
steamer on the Red River had bursted 
her boiler and afterwards taken fire, the 
number of the killed not known—pleas- 
ant wasn’t it? for a man just setting out 
on the river journey—but it’s over and 
we didn’t blow up and we only took fire 
twice and burned down our upper cook 
house and 2 hours ago I was quite sorry 
to leave the T. Small. She was very 
clean and the servants civil and I had 
Marryat’s novels which kept me in 
amusement through Alabama and Mis- 
sissippl too. 

He is a vulgar dog but he makes me 
laugh and very few can now. Certainly 
not yours truly the author of V. F. 

Where do you think this is written 
from?—the place they say that was 
Martin Chuzzlewit’s Eden, Cairo, at the 
confluence of the Ohio and Miss. such 
a dreary Heaven abandoned place! but 
it will be a great city in 6 years spite of 
overflows and fever and ague. Twelve 
hours tonight D. V. will take me to St. 
Louis and then I shall feel as if I am on 
my road home again to see my children 
and my bonnes soeurs. 


es bonnes soeurs. 
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Why need I go on making a quack of 
myself any more? But if when I come 
home—after speaking of Queen Vic. in 
the very handsomest manner, after mak- 
ing thousands of folks that hated him 
feel kindly for old George, I am attacked 
for speaking my mind about George IV 
(mind I left out the Q. Caroline scandal 
entirely)—by Jupiter!—It will do me 
good. I want a fight, I have always told 
you I can hit harder than any man alive, 
and I never do—but o! I think a little 
exercise would do me good? In fine I 
want to get home more and more every 
day. To do what? to dawdle about 
Europe again and write another novel? 
Who can say for tomorrow? But I want 
to kiss my dear children and see my 
bonnes soeurs and speak to people whom 
I can speak to. ‘Two months more of the 
tréteaux and mayn’t we hope for these 
things? Yes if winds and waves and 
Heaven permit. I wonder after being 
how many whole weeks in London I 
shall want to be on the move again? 
God bless you. I keep this little piece 
for tomorrow and this is the 24th of 
March and isn’t tomorrow my lady’s 
day? 


Although it was my Lady’s day I didn’t 
fill the corner: 

But each day here and far away, I love 
and bless and mourn her. 

Upon My Lady’s Eve the cars a weary 
wight did carry 

He wakeful looked upon the stars the 
pinewood and the prairie, 

And as the weary travel ceased the sun 
arose in splendour 

And sure he looked towards the East 
where dwells his Lady tender. 

He blessed the East he blessed the 
mother (methinks *twas mid-day yon- 
der) 

That saw his gentle Lady born 


O me! I couldn’t finish the rhyme- 
haven’t I had ten visitors? And isn’t 
it post time? and mustn’t I put up 
with a kind kind greeting to mes bonnes 
soeurs. 
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FACSIMILE OF A THACKERAY LETTER 


To His Daughters 

Mobile, Alabama, 

1856. 
A welcome letter of Feb. 1 reaches me 
on the 29th after such a dreary weary 
half dozen journeys from Savannah—to 
Macon 10 hours 200 miles through pine 
flats—3 days there and only 170 dollars 


for my trouble—to Columbus 100 miles 
in 8 hours through pine flats; to Mont- 
gomery 100 miles 7 more hours, and 100 
miles, more pine flats, and from Mont- 
gomery down the Alabama River to this 
place—where I have got into such a nice 
hotel, into such a beautiful room. have 
had such a comfortable warm bath and 
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mad over a clean breakfast such a com- 
fortable letter from my women. I think 
sometimes of writing descriptive letters 

with remarks on the scenery and illus- 
trations—but I have not the face for 
that kind of conversation with my 
fan — The dreariness of this country, 
‘where, almost consumes me—there 

Is 1 nolan to draw—one sketch I made 


on the river yesterday—o what a dismal 
scene! 

This is what you see day after day— 
but the stink and the dirt the foul 
glasses, the dingy shirts (many of them 
with grand diamond brooches making a 
sunshine in those shady places) the peeps 
of flannel the hands and nails—o my 
who is to draw those? On board the 
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boat a gentleman asked me to drink at 
night. We go and liquor at the bar— 
Next day after dinner I offer him a 
drink—** Nossir I have dined Sir—we 
don’t drink after dinner Sir!” Before 
breakfast there was a fine groggy smell 
about the bar though. What I shall 
never understand is how there were no 
bugs on board. As a favour I got a 
basin and towel for myself—other gen- 
tlemen fixed themselves in the barber's 
shop. 


This is far too pretty a view of the 
country for a thousand miles. The trees 
are not so tall nor can one give the rag- 
ged air wh. pervades everything by any 
scrabble of this pen. Well, I am glad 
the journey is over so far. To me it is 
beyond measure stupefying and depress- 
ing. In the midst of it though I heard 
people talking about longing to get 
home and when they did get home O 
mon Dieu! It was a swampy sandflat of 
100 wooden 4 churches and a 
hotel and a newspaper office—where 
they skipped out quite pleased to be 
back at this Elysium. When we emi- 
grate it must be to live at Boston—that 
isa Xtian place anyhow. We have beau- 
tiful weather in the steamer, and a 
volume of Marryat’s collected novels 
kept me quite amused. I might as well 
have seen Havannah though—This trip 
will not make us 100£ the richer, 100? 
no scarce 50. Never mind I did for the 
best. How can I help it that it’s pour- 
ing with rain so that hundreds will be 
kept away from hearing me tonight? 

Sunday. Another famous letter from 
my gals and their Granny. But when 
will this one reach them? Why, it can’t 
leave Boston for 10 days to come. And 
though I’ve cautioned Granny yet I 
know she'll go for to frighten herself. 


houses 
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I am very well here; and as for tione 
how much do you think we cleare< }, 
our lecture of last night? no less 

than three dollars. The night was aw, 
that is the truth, the rain was makin, 
such a row on the roof of the hal! tha: 
I was obliged to uplift my voice ay 
master if possible the roar of the storm 

I wonder that 120 people were {o }) 
found to venture out on such a ni 
The hall cost 50 dollars that was 100 of 
*em—the advertisements 5 dollars, 1) 
people more—the door keeper 2 dollars 
—remain 3 dollars for me, Charles and 
my family. But what must it be whe: 
50 poor devils are dependent upon ; 
theatre, and nobody comes; and the 
want money for their dinners and break 
fasts? Afraid I shan’t get those othe: 
9000 dollars I want. Well, we must ly 
longer getting them that’s all. Hay 
been to church and heard a good sermo; 
—saw the parson at my sermon last 
night. 


March 4. The boat for New Orleans 


sails in an hour and I pop my little letter 


into the post beforehand. Have I said 
that I have had famous good healt! 
here? better spirits and appetite thar 
I’ve had since I’ve been in the States 
Last night was a famous full house and 
I hope we shall have the same at N. 0 
where at any rate I shall have 10 joll 
days and then for the West and then fo 
my old friends of Boston Philadelphia 
New York—and then for some olde 
friends yet—O how welcome the end of 
May will be and the sight of Liverpoo! 
steeples. God bless my women and m) 
dearest old Mother & G. P.—and Miss 
Anny I insist on your having some 
money—and that’s a famous letter about 
the Cricket on the Hearth and [| am 
my dearest Children’s loving father 
always. 


(The end) 
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A LITTLE LECTURE ON THE ATOM 


BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


HE atom is one of the marvels of 

modern science. It is more than 
that: it is the marvel. Go to a meeting 
of scientists: if you find a lot of men 
gathered together in the corner of the 
room, gesticulating and getting all 
tangled up in one another’s beards, the 
chances are that the subject over which 
they are embroiled is the atom. Pick 
up a scientific journal and turn to those 
pages where the mathematical formule 
and diagrams are most thickly congested: 
there you will surely find a paper on the 
constitution of the atom. It is a con- 
stitution which is being constantly 
amended. Hardly a day passes in which 
an epoch-making discovery does not 
upset all the results of former investi- 
gations and lead to a new atomic theory. 
It is, then, with the doleful certainty 
that the onward rush of science will 
have made my words ridiculous by the 
time they are printed, that I have the 
temerity to contribute to the great 
American public, thirsty as it is for 
scientific truth, the first intelligible 
treatise on the atom. 

To begin with, the atom is very 
small. Nothing is more important than 
for my little readers to get that fact 
firmly planted in their minds. It is not 
only so small as to be invisible; indeed, 
if a thousand atoms were clustered to- 
gether, they would still be invisible, al- 
though if you listened very intently you 
might hear the little fellows breathing. 
We are accustomed to think of the point 
of a tack as rather tiny; but if the 
teachings of modern science be true, a 
million atoms could sit on it without 
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discomfort. Or, to give still another 
illustration, if the Leviathan were stood 
on end beside the Woolworth Building, 
and all the railways in the United 
States were placed end to end in a line 
reaching from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, and the nearest fixed star were 
set in motion along this line with the 
velocity of light (186,000 miles per 
second) the atom would be still smaller. 
Possibly the most brilliant experiment 
to determine the minuteness of the atom 
was that performed by the famous 
Norwegian physicist, Nils Bjosh, when 
he placed in the lefthand pan of an 
extraordinarily sensitive balance (which 
we shall call pan A) the minds of three 
Congressmen, selected at random, and 
in the righthand pan (which we shall 
call pan B), three atoms, likewise 
selected at random from among those 
in the Royal Norwegian Kennels. At 
the drop of a hat the scales were released, 
and after a moment’s hesitation pan A 
gradually sank, outweighing pan B, 
amid the applause of the assembled 
Academicians. Need I say more? 
Having thus made abundantly clear 
the smallness of the atom, I may well 
turn to a description of its structure. 
This is, of course, the subject of con- 
troversy, and scientists are constantly 
changing their minds about it, or, to 
use their own phrase, modifying their 
hypotheses in accordance with fresh 
evidence. The world of science is now 
divided into two classes:. the deadheads, 
and those who admit that they used to 
be all wrong about the atom. Ten years 
from now there will still be two classes: 
the deadheads, and those who admit 
that the stuff written about atoms in 
1924 was absurd. This is known as the 
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progress of science. Let us, however, 
examine the atom as constituted by 
modern scientific thought. 

The first thing you must realize is that 
the atom is not solid at all. It is full of 
great open spaces where electrons are 
electrons. It is extremely hollow. I 
hesitate to mention this fact, because it 
appears that structural steel, like every- 
thing else, is made up of atoms, and 
when the hollowness of the atom gets 
to be common gossip in lower New 
York, it is likely to be a good deal 
harder to rent the upper floors of our 
loftier skyscrapers; but the truth must 
out, and I might as well be the culprit 
as anyone. 

The atom, in fact, is very much like a 
little solar system. In the middle is the 
proton, as the sun is in the middle of the 
solar system. The proton is said to be 
a charge of positive electricity, or 
something of the sort. I am not quite 
clear about this, and had rather pass it 
over somewhat hurriedly, but at least 
I’ve mentioned it, and if you should be 
handling an atom in your laboratory 
and should get a shock, don’t say I didn’t 
warn you. Well, round the proton 
revolve the electrons, each in its orbit, 
just as—you’ve guessed it—the planets 
revolve around the sun. They go at an 
immense rate of speed. I haven’t the 
figures with me, but take any that you 
happen to have handy and add half a 
dozen zeros, and the chances are that 
you'll still be on the safe side. So there 
we are: hollow atom, proton in the 
middle (pass at your own risk), electrons 
revolving about, lots of space for all of 
them; no congestion, no traffic on the 
roads, plenty of room for the kiddies to 
get out and play and grow to be strong, 
useful electrons. Is it not a charming 
picture? 

But that solar system illustration 
isn’t much good, I’m afraid. The 
physicists like to use it, but they over- 
look the fact that the solar system is 
much too large for purposes of ready 
comparison. What you want for these 
illustrations is something that you can 
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put on the corner of the living-room 
table for all the family to look at, and 
say, “That’s about the way an atu js 
shaped, except that it’s thicker behind 
the ears.”” You can’t do that wit!) the 
solar system. So let us try another 
approach to the problem. 

Snodgrass, whose magnificent work js 
substantiated by that of Bjosh and 
Zogduff, and in part accepted by even 
such conservative astro-chemists as 
Schwilling, has aptly compared the 
atom to an auditorium, or theater. In 
the middle of the auditorium, as if 
hanging from the ceiling by an invisible 
thread, is a very small homeopathic 
pill, while round the pill revolves a 
swarm of bees. Do you get the picture? 
Pill in the middle; bees swarming 
around it; plenty of unoccupied air in 
the vast auditorium. This, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the atom. The pill is the 
proton (danger—third rail alive); the 
bees are the electrons, busy little fellows: 
the auditorium as a whole is the atom. 

You may take the solar-system illus- 
tration or the auditorium one, just as 
you wish. I don’t care. But for heav- 
en’s sake, take one or the other. If you 
don’t know yet what an atom’s like, you 
might just as well put down this scien- 
tific treatise and read yourself a bed- 
time story; science is not for such as 
you. I’ve wasted enough time explain- 
ing the structure of the atom. We now 
pass on to a more important subject: 
the future of the atom. 

Probably one of the big dates in the 
history of modern science will prove to 
have been 1919, when Zogduff, hoping 
to break down an atom, bombarded it 
with alpha particles. At first blush this 
would seem to have been a peculiarly 
heartless thing to do, and we can 
sympathize with Mrs. Zogduff, who, 
being a gentle, motherly soul, was 
divided in her mind as to whether she 
ought to let the bombardment go on 
until the atom broke down or call in the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Atoms. But it is just as well that she 
did nothing, for callous as was the sou! of 
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Dr. Zogduff, his results were important 
toscience. They are too technical to be 
explained here. 

The next big date was 1921, when 
Schwilling succeeded in breaking up an 
atom. He lost the pieces almost im- 
mediately, and is said to have left the 
laboratory in disgust; but he had 
triumphed none the less, and now that 
he has shown the way, anybody with a 
good stout ax and a sharp eye can break 
up atoms with the best of them. Then 
early in 1923 Bjosh and Sindelbug suc- 
ceeded in taking moving pictures of the 
collisions of electrons. Though you 
might think that this would make rather 
a spirited film, as a matter of fact it was 
rotten: just a tiny flash as the two 
diminutive gasolene tanks went up in 
flames, and there you were; but scien- 
tifically it proved something very im- 
portant, which is too technical to be 
gone into fully here. At the present 
moment experiments are under way 
which show that there are in the atom 
great untapped sources of energy, and if 
you pass one of our great research 
laboratories on a still day and have 
sharp ears, you can hear the professors 
inside trying to tap them; and this too 
is of enormous potential value, although 
so technical that a full explanation of it 
cannot be undertaken in the limited 
space at my command. 

What wonderful discovery will come 
next nobody can tell, not even I. 

We can only close this lucid exposition 
of scientific progress with the assurance 
that the future of the atom, while very 
technical, is bright. 


'HE RISING TIDE OF CULTURE 
BY WILLIAM McFEE 


ICE people!” muttered the Doc- 
4 N tor as he closed his cabin-door 


quietly. “Nice people, but it’s a relief 
to see them all ashore and look forward 
to four or five days’ peace and quiet.” 
‘TI shouldn’t have thought you would 
have found them an infliction,” said the 
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man who conducted a column in a daily 
newspaper. “In fact, I'd call your life 
here on a great beautiful ship like this 
almost ideal. Far superior to my horri- 
ble job. Sisyphus had nothing on me, 
I can tell you. What?” he added, 
glancing at the Doctor, who stood in 
front of his medicine chest, a look of 
inquiry on his agreeable and sophisti- 
cated features, “why, yes, I guess so. 
Only put a little water in it, please.”’ 

The other guests—there were four of 
us, counting our host—made corrobo- 
rative murmurs, and soon the Doctor 
seated himself in his chair to fill his pipe. 

“TI dare say you do,” he agreed 
equably. “Your imagination is stimu- 
lated by the romantic environment of a 
ship’s officer. You are thinking of the 
moonlight nights, with deck chairs in 
dark corners, the unearthly radiance of 
the smooth sea as the ship plows on her 
way, ‘the steady forefoot snoring through 
the planet-powdered flooring,’ and so 
on, eh?” 

The columnist laughed, for he had 
the delightful reputation of being a pro- 
fessional optimist and an easy victim of 
beautiful phrases. 

“Well,” he said, “even at that, I'd 
change with you. And I don’t see your 
precise reason for wearying of your 
passengers. Would you prefer to sail 
on a ship without them, for instance?” 

“Yes, I should, nice as they are. | 
can conceive of no more beatific exis- 
tence than the rank of surgeon on a 
warship. I know because I served four 
years in that capacity, and except when 
we had a number of young flying men 
on board, who are startlingly feminine 
in their intellectual make-up, it was a 
blissful time.” 

“Oho! It’s the women you wish to be 
shut of!” said one of the Doctor's 
guests. 

“To a very large degree it is,” ad- 
mitted the Doctor. “It is from them 
one feels the most powerful cultural in- 
fluences proceeding.” 

‘Now what in the world does he mean 
by that?” demanded one man of another 
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as the Doctor, smiling slightly, busied 
himself with a prescription that in- 
cluded Bacardi. 

“T never suspected him of mysogy- 
nism,” replied the other man, vastly en- 
tertained. 

“I don’t believe it is that exactly,” 
I hazarded. 

“It isn’t,” confirmed the Doctor as 
he shook something in a napkin vigor- 
ously. “That would be a very shallow 
assumption. When I spoke of powerful 
cultural influences just now I was trying 
to give a hint of what was in my mind.” 

“You object to culture in women?” 
suggested the columnist, who held the 
usual American male ideal and had a 
vague sympathy for the political eman- 
cipation of the other sex. 

“No, I don’t object to it in a general 
way, but it would be better to let me 
know first what you mean, by ‘culture 
in women.’” 

“Tell us what you mean by culture 
anyhow,” said one of the other men who 
detested the word. 

“Well,” said the columnist, “I've 
brought it on myself, so here goes. In 
the broadest sense I should call it inter- 
est. A peasant has no culture because 
he has no interest in what is passing 
round him. A modern educated woman 
is interested in everything that is going 
on. She is in touch ; 

“Well?” asked the Doctor, sampling 
his own cultural effort with a critical 
and abstracted air. “What is she in 
touch with?” 

“IT was going to say, in tune with all 
the intellectual currents of her time.” 

“Only you feared I should smile? 
Whereas there is nothing to smile at. 
I'd go farther and say that the preoc- 
cupation of the American women with 
what you call intellectual currents is one 
of the most serious features of modern 
life.” 

“Why women more than men?” asked 
one of the guests, lighting a fresh ciga- 
rette. 

“Because they devote so very much 
more time to the job,” replied the Doc- 
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tor. 


“And also because of the inte sity 


with which they pursue an idea. ‘he, 
remind me, these modern huntres-es of 
culture, of sportsmen who in their any. 
iety get so close to their quarry tha} 
they blow it to smithereens with }ot! 
barrels. By the time they have don 
with it there’s nothing to be found say; 
a few feathers.” 

“Well,” said the columnist, whos 
conversation was a remarkable cont ras} 
to his writings, “there’s the definition 
I knew you'd pick it to pieces. Whiat’s 
the answer?” 

“First of all,” said the Doctor, ap- 
parently satisfied with his labors and 
offering samples, “let us go back to 
your peasants. You said they had no 
culture because they have no interest 
in what is passing. Haven't they? Did 
you ever talk to an English yokel about 
the birds round his village? Or to 
Scotch small towner about politics? Or 
to a Welsh steel-worker about music? 
Or to an Italian either, for that matter? 
I have just read a book about wagon- 
making in England, and the author holds 
one entranced with his account of the 
lost arts of the wheelwright and the 
profound knowledge of timber his illiter- 
ate workman had received orally from 
their predecessors. Not interested? Let 
us get the matter clearly set out. What 
a peasant knows, he knows. So your 
notion of culture, as regards peasants, 
requires a little modification.” 

**We in England used to define culture 
as a trained instinct for the best,” said 
some one. “Is that any use to you?” 

“The best what?” shot back the 
Doctor keenly. ‘The best automobiles 
or the best restaurants?” 

‘Best books and pictures and music 
and so forth,” returned the other man 
‘And the best ideas too, I suppose.” 

“Well, that’s a good definition, but 
it isn’t of much use in discussing thie 
state of affairs in America because no- 
body will submit to authority, and with- 
out an accepted authority competent to 
pass judgment, how do you know what 
is best? Excellence in execution is an 
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rable standard, but I don’t observe 
much attention being paid to it. 
afraid we'll have to shift our 
eround. Culture in America, and es- 
pecially in the American woman, is an 
affair of emotion. It must inevitably 
be that in a country of so recent estab- 
lishment, and with so strong a tradition 
of transcendentalism. If you adopt that 
last idea, that culture is a trained in- 
stinct for the best, you are probably 
interested in structural form; and form, 
in art, or literature, is not one of those 
points in which the American woman is 
interested. It is the content, the emo- 
tion, and even the artist, who is the 
vehicle of that emotion, that holds her 
with intense eyes and parted lips.”’ 

“But has this emotional deflection 
any actual bearing on her behavior?” 
asked the columnist. 

“Yes, any amount,’ declared the 
Doctor. “I can give you an easy in- 
stance in practical life. 1 dine out a 
good deal, as you know, and I observe. 
I find people employ a skilled architect 
todesign a beautiful house or apartment, 
they employ a skilled interior decorator 
to attend to the furniture and painting 
and so forth, and then they travel to 
Europe themselves and bring home pic- 
tures that won’t go into their house at 
all without causing pain in the beholder’s 
breast! They like those pictures, you 
see. A small matter, however. There 
is a larger aspect of the same character- 
istic in their attitude toward novels. 
This applies to literary and artistic men 
as well as to women.” 

The Doctor paused and raised his 
glass with an abstracted air, as though 
his thoughts had become fixed upon an 
insoluble enigma. 

“As for instance,”’ said the columnist. 

“You know,” remarked the Doctor, 
“T hardly like to say it after all. It will 
seem cantankerous to you, but I can 
assure you I have been watching this 
thing for a long while. And I am driven 
to the conclusion that the minds of most 
ultured men and women who read are 
focused, to an incredible degree, upon 
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sex. Mind you I am not speaking of 
those good hearty folk who go to see 
leg-shows and who read the crude maga- 
zine tales of sex. I mean the cream of 
the public, the sort of people who sup- 
port little theaters and _ intellectual 
magazines, and buy books largely with 
monthly charge accounts. It has got to 
this with me, that when my bookseller 
solemnly takes a new best seller from 
the pile and hands it to me, or when I 
see a lady passenger reading some dis- 
tinguished best seller on deck, and she 
holds it up and asks me if I have read it, 
or if the name of a book like that crops 
up in conversation and I am asked what 
I think of it, I am ready to bet twenty 
to one that book deals in frank fashion 
with adultery.” 

“Oh, come!” complained one of the 
guests. 

“Yes!” insisted the Doctor. “You 
can check it up yourself by recalling the 
intellectual literary best sellers of recent 
vears. I am not apportioning blame. 
I only point out a symptom. My diag- 
that the incredible material 
prosperity of this country has released 
so many medium intellects from the 
bondage of wage earning, that there is 
now a majority of educated and tolerant 
folk who reveal a truly marvelous naiveté 
towards sex. You have heard the phrase, 
The Sex Best Sellers. It is so naive it 
disarms one. What never occurs to any 
of them is, that in no other period in 
history, and in no other race, has virtue 
been so curious about her sisters.” 

“Then, in your opinion, American 
culture is in a bad way?” asked the 
columnist. 

“T never said that,” replied the Doc- 
tor. “And I do not say it now. Our 
argument about the definition you know. 
And my notion of culture is somewhat 
beyond yours. I do not look for culture 
in the reading a man or a woman affects. 
That reading may have its influence 
later but in an almost infinitesimal de- 
gree. I look for culture—in any race 
—in manners. Manners are the style 
of a people. And when I said we found 
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powerful cultural influences among 
women I was misunderstood. I was 
alluding to the manners. Where in the 
world will you find emotions and char- 
acteristics so highly developed in man- 
ners as in the United States? My only 
complaint is they give one eventually, if 
one comes from an older and more homo- 
geneous civilization, a feeling of fatigue. 
I say it in all humility, I find Americans 
living in houses of such exact perfection 
as would drive me insane. I doubt if 
they are easy in them, themselves. 
They are not homes, they are residences 

a very different thing. Yet I would 
not have it otherwise, especially as to 
manners. They are developing new re- 
sources in human intercourse, and these 


in turn will have their influence on 
literature. It is strange to me how 


rarely, when foreigners come to Americ: 
and comment on the national culture, 
they see any connection in it with man- 
ners. After all, they are the objective, 
I should say. And judged by that 
standard, I find the American woman, 
with intervals for the repose of my soul 
in solitude, the most cultured in the 
world.” 

“And the men—are they rising to the 
same heights?”’ asked some one. 

“They excite my highest admiration,” 
said the Doctor smiling. “So many of 
them are prepared even to break the 
laws of their country, merely to enter- 
tain me within their gates.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


N the days when TI was a child 

before “films” were much as 
heard of —there was a photographer, a 
certain photographer, very particular, 
who might have figured in the Arabian 
Nights as some one of importance. 

A photographer was then very much 
a person in the community. If we were 
a people of nicety as to precedents, I 
think he would have stood, in all our 
reckonings, fourth in the realm: minister, 
doctor, lawyer with 


so 


photographer 
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mere bankers, cooks, icemen, alder::ey, 
and mayor, following subsery jen} 
Everyone, sometime, somehow, sooner or 
later, came at last to the photogra))| 
In the flat glass show case that |)ng 
outside the steps leading, to his 1) per 
parlor, they all hung, some of them 
fiercely in high collars, some of them 
frightened, in low ones; but all there. 

I was prepared for a visit to the 
“photograph parlor” with some occa. 
sion, I assure you, the process being 
long, painstaking, and full of admoni- 
tion. I was now nearly three years old 
and there was needed, I suppose, an 
official photograph to send to distant 
and inquiring aunts and uncles. 

I recall the photographer perfectly, 
or my composite recollections of |:ter 
years—for he remained long with us 
serve me perfectly. He had masses of 
curly hair through which he often tem- 
peramentally ran his delicate long 
fingers; a poetic personality; and eyes 
that never left you for so much as an 
instant, once the real ordeal had begun: 
and an index finger that flew up and 
remained rigid at unaccountable 
moments. He had imagination; for he 
was repeatedly referring to a little bird, 
and asking me to look at it, which | 
did my utmost to see, but which for me 
was never there. 

After sundry final preparations I was 
ushered into the strange “parlor.” I was 
parted from my mother’s hand, as a ship 
from her moorings; was for a moment 
lost, then saved; for the photographer 
took me in tow. I was guided to a 
velours chair, and allowed, no, assisted, 
to climb upon it. There was some talk 
on the photographer’s part, I believe, of 
naturalness. Then, almost immediately, 
he began dancing back and forth in- 
tensely, fantastically, with lithe poses 
and bendings of his lissom body this 
side and that; his eyes half closed, fixed 
all the while on me, with a rapt atten- 
tion I had never before received. 

“A lit-tle more to one side! There!” 

He even took my head delicately be 
tween his terribly firm fingers and turne«| 
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t ever So little. Why? I should have 
pref red it as it was. At last his as- 
sistant under his direction—a rather 
elderly man he was, and disillusioned I 
think, bent, and with long fingers too, 
but bony and no hair to run them 
through—placed some sort of a terrible 
iron thing I never saw nor could have 
‘mained at the back of my head. 

During all this, the photographer's 
eves never left me. What was it he 
saw? Then up flew his forefinger. 

“So! Keep that!” 

Keep what?) 

He flew like a dragon fly to the hooded 
instrument, ducked his head under the 
hood, lost his own head, it seemed, took 
on the hooded head of the instrument, 
became the instrument as it were, so that 
it now had human arms and legs clothed 
in a checked suit, and in this metamor- 
phic condition, proceeded with an un- 
accountable section of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

So, this was the manner in which one 
had one’s picture taken! Was that all? 
Bless you, no! We had but begun! He 
suddenly turned into a man again, and 
the instrument degenerated into a mere 
instrument. 

We made, I cannot imagine, how many 
false starts. The index finger would fly 
up. IT would be recommended to watch 
the little bird I could not see. The old 
assistant. would stand ready to click the 
instrument. The photographer would 
count three. So! Now! Off we were, 
surely! But no! Something was sud- 
denly altogether a mistake. What was 
the matter? I wish I could tell you. I 
suppose I must have altered infinitessi- 
mally his precious pose. So, da capo! 
Well! Now! There! So! Up would 
We are off now! 


go the index finger. 
No! by my strapped slippers, we are 
not! Spoiled again! 
Then he would run his fingers really 
wildly through his hair. Patience! Re- 


construction. I know I was not to 
blame. I was healthy and well disposed, 
ind eager to do my part, but he wanted 
something better than the best. 
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ay | 


I do not know how long he worked 
feverishly, but I have still the perfectly 
good-natured, secure, contented likeness 
which seems to have resulted—not be- 
cause of, but in spite of all this frenzy; 
a baby likeness showing as nothing else 
in the world could the immeasurable 
distance between our two worlds, his 
and mine. 

I was showing it laughingly, perhaps 
a little wistfully, to an artist friend of 
mine the other day. He appeared to 
be startled almost by its certainty, its 
poise. 

““Good Lord, how wise! How secure! 
It is like the Raphael babies! I’ve al- 
ways thought they knew; some knowl- 
edge you could not shake.” 

The mistake is, of course, to limit the 
observation to the Raphael babies. Of 
course children of that age do know, but 
it is a sad mistake to say you cannot 
shake their knowledge. This I can prove 
to you, if you are in doubt, by another 
photograph, taken two years later, when 
I was of the tenderly advanced age of 
five. It was no official photograph like 
the first, but a hasty unofficial matter, 
an emergency affair, a tintype, and 
taken in a hurry. And this is its 
story: 

There was in our home, as in most 
homes of its class of that day, a deep 
tradition of family affection. We were 
told, I cannot imagine how early, that 
we must love one another. In the prayers 
we said at night, tiny as we three 
youngest ones were, we asked God 
severally to bless each member of the 
household, naming them, before we 
severally asked Him to “make us a 
good girl”; and these petitions, linked 
with a shadow and possibility of our 
perhaps “dying before we waked,” gave 
love, I am inclined to think, in our 
inadequate conception of it a certain 
solemn tone. 

I was an impressionable child, and 
easily devoted. Besides my much older 
brothers and sisters, I had two sisters 
rather close to my own age. A day 
came when the one nearest to me in 
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years went away with some older rela- 
tive, an aunt, I believe, to the East, for 
a long visit; eight months indeed. 

I know I must-at first have missed 
her very much. But I think I had 
always a certain zest for life. The wind 
blew as mysteriously in the tree tops as 
it ever did; the birds built in quite as 
fascinating half-secret places; the lilacs 
waved incredible plumes announcing 
that the were about to arrive. 
Amid all this present glory the sister 
who was absent faded gradually, in my 
memory. 


roses 


Who can trace the beginnings of terror 
in early years? I wakened at last to 
the hideous realization that I had lost 
her; not in a bodily sense, not in a sense 
of absence or loneliness, for I knew she 
was in the world still; but in a terrible 
sense—as though a witch had caught 
me by the hair, or I had caught my 
feet in the hideous net of some spell— 
she was obliterated—IJ could 
member what she looked like! 

There are terrors of many kinds in 
life. I know. I have met not a few; 
but for abysmal terror, that realization, 
it sometimes seems to me leads them 
all. Blackness without a gleam of light, 
depth without a bottom. Downright 
mental panic. I know I made a few 
desperate efforts. “Jeannette!” Her 
name I knew, and often heard spoken; 
I could remember things she had done 
and said; but not form or feature. 

My mother was away that day; but I 
was blessed by a special providence with 


not re- 


an oldest sister some seventeen years 
olderthan myself— whowascompounded 
of all that was best and most sympa- 
thetic in the world. I rushed to her; 
was held close in her arms; but could 
tell her nothing for sobbing. 

When she at last got the circumstance 
from me, her delicate handling of it was, 
I think, very nearly as good as the 
mercy of God; only it was debonair 
besides, in good measure. 

She kissed me, and laughed, and said 
that she was just thinking that minute 
that in all that time Jeannette might 


have forgotten what J looked |ik, 
(Think of the delicacy of her put 
that way!) So, let us go to the p tog. 
raphers and have a little tintype take 
of myself; let us send it this very day 
to Jeannette; and let us ask her t. 


ng y 


seni 
us one of herself in return. 

So, my disloyalty was blotted out. 
and all tears were wiped away from my 
eyes. I was dressed quickly, a lac 
fichu was put about my _ neck, my 


drooping leghorn was set upon my head 
I think I must have felt that goodness 
and mercy would follow me all the days 
of my life and I would dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever. 

No appointment was necessary. There 
was no art to the taking of this picture 
It was to be a tintype precisely becuse 
these partook of immediacy and ev- 
pedition. The young temperamental 
photographer with his zeal for perfection 
was net even there; only the old one, 
bent, kind, disillusioned. 

Well, it is a different picture, I tell 
you, that second one—utterly different 
Good God! What life does to one! And 
how early it begins! That complacent, 
secure, Raphael child, who knew every- 
thing, and was so sure—-for how short 
a while was she allowed her knowledge 
and her sovereignty! Then, the second 
and unofficial photograph! Such a dar- 
ling child, but one whose scepter had 
been finally taken from it. Already a 
certain nostalgia had irrevocably touched 
me. I only tell you the truth: every 
line of that photograph droops—not 
tragically, but enough, enough. Already, 
you could not mistake it, that child had 
sounded the depths of its own fallible 
humanity. 

I have both photographs beside me. 
I love the Raphael baby, and I am 
proud ever to have been so proud—and 
to have had that pride recorded by the 
all-seeing sun and a temperamental pho- 
tographer with a passion for perfection: 
but before that other one that is me 
(how much sadness already; and how 
soon!) before that other one I bow my 
head on my hands. 
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as a World Power 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


HOSE two great subjects, politics 
and religion, are to the fore in 
these times, and we are expected to 
make up our minds about some details 
of them as soon as convenient. There 
promises at this writing to be a real dis- 
cussion of politics all through the spring, 
all through the summer, and well into 
the fall. Anyone who is nominated for 
President is going to be pretty well 
talked over before the convention, and 
anyone who is elected will have to make 
an understandable statement of what 
he thinks and what he hopes to do about 
it. Then in religion the conflict between 
the fundamentalists and the modernists 
will go along in some form or other until 
some conclusion is reached, not about 
the facts in question, but about tie 
liberty of various pious people to reach 
various opinions about them, or no 
opinions at all, without being declared 
unfit to preach in the Christian Churches. 
That is not a bad outlook. It implies a 
great discussion of the Christian re- 
ligion, a large part of it in big type 
on the front pages of the papers. That 
all means advertisement, and we are 
taught in these days to believe that 
advertisement is a great and indispens- 
able power in the affairs of this world. 
And, of course, it is good, and there is 
good scripture for thinking so. The 
miracles were advertisements of an avail- 
ible power and of the truths which lay 
behind it. ‘Let your light so shine” is 
in its way a command to advertise. 
People who like privacy and whose 


religion is private, and who feel that it 
is very personal and don’t want to talk 
too much about it, shudder at the ad- 
vertisement of religion by controversy. 
One sympathizes with them, for lots of 
them are very nice people, and their 
aversion to shouting about things which 
are sacred to them is something that one 
must respect. Nevertheless, truth goes 
forward by discussion, and error suffers 
by it. It is almost too much to hope 
that the differences of the fundamental- 
ists and the modernists will all be dis- 
cussed dispassionately in a_ brotherly 
temper, but the best people on both sides 
will try earnestly so to discuss them, for 
they are all out for truth, the one party 
to save absolutely so much as the church 
has got, the other party to bring it up to 
date, to understand it better, to make 
it more useful in contemporary life. 

One could wish, while the doctors are 
disputing, they would dispute about 
something as to which a definite con- 
clusion was more attainable than about 
the Virgin Birth or the resurrection of 
the body. If they would discuss what 
became of the Lost Tribes and whether 
the Anglo Saxons, the Irish, the Breton- 
French, some of the Germans, and any- 
one else that is suggested, are really 
descendants from them, that would truly 
be interesting. There is a vast deal in 
the Bible about those ten Tribes of 
Israel that disappeared. Extraordinary 
promises were made to the descendants 
of some of them. Have they been ful- 
filled? Are they likely to be fulfilled? 








Is there knowledge enough yet about 
racial migrations to run down those lost 
people? The creeds in their way are 
the constitution of the churches. Nowa- 
days in this country the practice prevails 
to put new ideas which need general 
promotion into the Constitution of the 
United States. So it might be with the 
creeds. If somebody in some coming 
Church convention should move to put 
into the creed the words, “I believe the 
Lost Tribes still live and prevail abun- 
dantly among contemporary nations,” 
that would start a discussion which 
would be really interesting and would 
set all the archeologists, ethnologists, 
geographers, and historians to producing 
what they had in an effort to discover 
something that can really be found out. 
And, then, if somebody else should sug- 
gest another article, “I believe that the 
living can and do in these times com- 
municate with the dead,” that might 
start a really wonderful discussion about 
spiritism, a matter which the theologians 
are very shy of discussing, but which is 
intimately related to religion. Now, 
these ar very lively, interesting subjects, 
over which there is a great deal of current 
activity. Start people on a determined 
hunt after the Lost Tribes, and it would 
mean the digging up in the Bible and 
outside of it of statements, prophecies, 
traditions, and legends that would be 
extraordinarily interesting; and it could 
be carried on without bitterness. Spirit- 
ism, of course, would be more difficult 
to handle. Investigation of that is 
going on all the time, and is perhaps 
hetter left for the present in the hands of 
persons who know something about it 
and are very patient and, indeed, highly 
consecrated in their researches. It is 
doubtful if increased advertisement 
would do much for it just now, but the 
truth about it will come along in time, 
and nothing is more interesting than the 
pursuit of it. So far as the creeds hold 
persons back from knowing as much 
about religion as it is possible to know 

and learning more presently when that 

is possible, they are for some people a 
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hindrance to faith; but in the main | hey 
are remarkable documents and, if | |jer 
is any trouble about them, it is nit 
much that they require belief in w}).:t js 
not true to fact, as that they are incom. 


plete or imperfect expressions of what is 
true. 


ere 


In politics also, as observed, there js 
going on a great process of discussion 
and reaching conclusions, At this writ- 
ing, President Coolidge has said what 
he has had on his mind, Mr. McAdoo 
has disclosed his sentiments quite posi- 
tively in considerable detail, and Senator 
Hiram Johnson has done the same. We 
know pretty well the policy of the ad- 
ministration: that it is against the bonus, 
for the Mellon Tax Bill, against the 
League, for the World Court. Senator 
Johnson, the leader of another branch 
of the Republican Party, is for the bonus 
hot and heavy, against the League, 
against the World Court and in favor of 
a careful scrutiny of Mr. Mellon’s Tax 
Bill. Mr. McAdoo is for the bonus, 
against the present tariff law, for a new 
regulation of the railroads, which he 
thinks he understands, and, probably, 
for a much more positive participation 
in the concerns of Europe than we have 
had in the last four years. Well, there 
is considerable choice, and more candi- 
dates to be heard from, more advisors 
of the people to give their views of what 
ought to be done! But into this situa- 
tion, sweeping in upon the statesmen 
and their selected issues, suddenly in- 
trudes that great modern force, adver- 
tisement, skillfully marshaled and di- 
rected by one of the masters of it, 
Edward Bok. For that is what the 
Bok peace plan is. It is the use of 
advertisement in the interest of world 
peace. 

Things have to be done in this world, 
and doubtless in all other worlds by 
people who can do them. Life, and 
political life especially, provides a con- 
tinuous illustration of this not altogether 
acceptable truth. It is not acceptable 
because, when there is something im- 
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EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR 


portant to be done, and we pick out 
some one we think can do it, it so often 
happens that the doer of our choice is 
put aside, and the job, if it is done at 
all, is entrusted to some one we never 
thought of. So it usually happens at 
presidential conventions, the chief use of 
which seems to be to discover who is 
not wanted, and nominate the likeliest 
man who survives. So we see repeatedly 
in very great concerns of war, govern- 
ment, and doubtless of business, a man 
sifted out to do a certain work and shorn 
of power and set aside when the particu- 
lar duty he is fit for is accomplished. So 
it was in the French Revolution, so it has 
heen of late in Russia, so it seemed to be 
in the Great War, wherein, to be sure, 
the function of a good many potent 
actors seemed to be to keep the war 
going until its lesson had been thoroughly 
burned in, and to defer its finish until it 
had drawn in the United States. That 
being thoroughly accomplished, the war 
ended. Mr. Wilson went to France 


with a fervent purpose to provide that 
such a war should not happen again. 
Mainly through his influence and efforts 
as the representative of the United 
States, the League of Nations was es- 


tablished. He came home, and Mr. 
Lodge was able to keep us out of the 
League for four years, thereby giving 
experience time to accumulate. Perhaps 
that infallible person, the future his- 
torian, will say that was a valuable 
service. It has seemed to be very costly 
to the world, but Destiny cares nothing 
for expense. At any rate, here now, 
with an election ahead and a long dis- 
cussion of everything impending, one 
sees world peace held up pending the 
willingness of the United States to help 
about it, millions of dutiful people greatly 
worried because our foreign policy is a 
stalled car, and a general look round 
for some one able to crank it. Few of us 
would have picked out Mr. Bok of 
Philadelphia as the man to do this 
service, but Mr. Bok is not the sort of 
person who waits to be picked. When 
le thinks something needs to be started, 
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and that perhaps he can start it, he 
doesn’t have to be waited on by depu- 
tations of citizens and invited to try. 

He has planned and carried out his 
enterprise in the best contemporary 
manner. His offer of a large prize for 
the best peace plan secured a wide 
expression of opinion as, of course, he 
intended. It also attested the earnest- 
ness of his purpose. When a man bets 
a hundred thousand dollars that he can 
do something, it is evident that he will 
try hard to do it, and especially is it 
evident when that man is Mr. Bok. The 
list of the helpers whom he was able to 
enlist is very impressive indeed. They 
are all of them persons who can be 
described as well and favorably known. 
On his policy committee to determine 
the conditions of the award and select a 
jury that would make it, were John W. 
Davis, lately Ambassador to England; 
Learned Hand, a Federal District Judge 
in New York; William H. Johnston, 
President of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; Miss Esther Lape, 
not so widely known but evidently a very 
potent woman; Governor Nathan Miller, 
of New York, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, Henry L. Stimson, 
of the Roosevelt cabinet, Melville Stone, 
Mrs. Frank Vanderlip, and Cornelius 
Bliss, Jr. These are very well-known 
people, a majority of them Republican 
in politics. The jury they selected to 
pass upon the plan included Mr. Root, 
Colonel House, General Harbord, Miss 
Ellen Pendleton, of Wellesley College, 
Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law 
School, William Allen White, and Brand 
Whitlock. Certainly that was a strong 
jury. The plan selected, as will prob- 
ably be known to all readers of this num- 
ber of Harper’s Macazine, proposed 
that the United States shall immediately 
enter the Court of International Justice 
and that, without becoming a member 
of the League of Nations or subscribing 
to any of the obligations of the cove- 
nants, it shall participate in the work 
of the League as a body of mutual 
council under conditions which 
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Substitute moral force and public opinion 
for the military and economic force originally 
implied in Article X and XVI, 

Safeguard the Monroe Doctrine, 

Accept the fact that the United States will 
assume no obligations under the Treaty of 
Versailles except by Act of Congress, 

Propose that membership in the League 
should be opened to all nations, and 

Provide for the continuing development of 
International law. 


On this plan it is proposed to get a wide 
Millions 
of people will be invited to vote on it. 
The question to be put to them is—Do 
you approve the winning plan in sub- 
stance? The answer can be yes or no, 
and the invitation will be so widely 
distributed that the sum of the answers 
promises to be a very interesting ex- 
pression of public opinion. 

This effort 
extraordinary. 


expression of public opinion. 


is altogether novel and 

It belongs certainly to 
the new era and to a new way of doing 
things. It is particularly interesting 
because of the prevalent helplessness of 
governments, the very limited satis- 
faction with them among the people 
whom they serve, and the great diffi- 
culty of getting done large matters which 
governments ought to do, and will not, 
or cannot. The most vital issue of the 
present hour is our relation to Europe 
and the best way for us to help along 
the restoration of order in the world. 
To put that issue before the people of 
the United States in such a fashion that 
candidates and politicians must meet it, 
would be an exploit of the first impor- 
tance. If Mr. Bok accomplishes it the 
next generation will probably put up a 
monument to him in Independence 
Square in Philadelphia. 


Perhaps one ought to resign himself 
to the conviction that nothing is done 
right until first it has been done wrong. 
As to our domestic affairs, prohibition 
jolts a good deal, and anybody who holds 
that it is a good example of the necessity 
of doing a thing wrong before you do 
it right has a good deal to support his 
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case. And the bonus! That is not very 
satisfactory either. Whether it is c:rrie. 
or beaten in the form proposed, it will 
leave soreheads behind it. There are 
some men who went to the war who 
need the money that the bonus will 
provide; some who were set back in the 
general competition by their war sery- 
ices, and others not disabled enoush 
to be government charges but still too 
much impaired in health and energy by 
their war service to compete successfii||) 
in the industrial and business life. One 
would like to see such men get some 
money, but they must be a small fraction 
of the company who will get the bonus 
if it passes. So the bonus plan seems to 
provide for a very large, miscellaneous 
expenditure of moneys to be raised by 
taxation, of which only a very limited 
part is even sentimentally justified. ‘The 
argument about it is not on a good 
basis. It turns on whether we can 
afford it or not, and that is not the real 
question. The real question is whether 
it is just or not and whether, if it is 
partly just, so much of it as accords 
with justice can go through and the rest 
not. Probably that is impossible for so 
large an operation. The deserving and 
the undeserving would share alike, just 
as the just and unjust share the rain. 
The bonus is discussed without knowl- 
edge of the present facts about the men 
who lately were in khaki. No one knows 
how many of them are the worse for 
having been soldiers, or how many of 
them are the better for it, or even how 
many of them want a bonus. The bonus 
if it goes at all, will go to all indiscrimi- 
nately, and if one guesses that four-fifths 
of it will go where it is not due, who that 
denies it has comprehensive facts on 
which to base denial? 

On the other hand, to diminish the 
burden of taxation will benefit every- 
body, even the farmer, whose bad plight 
calls even more loudly for relief than 
any known condition of the service man. 
The best thing that can be done for 
the men who were soldiers is to take 
better care of those who were disabled 
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EZRA’S BIN WAS SOON QUITE FULL; THE BEAMISH BIN WAS LOW 


The Sentimental Burglar 


BY NEWMAN LEVY 


_— MACKENZIE, though considerate and kind, 
Belonged to a profession that is frequently maligned; 

For Mackenzie was a burglar, and I’m very much afraid 

That people have a prejudice against this ancient trade. 

And so, although he really tried to do his level best, 

To operate most silently, and not disturb their rest, 

The families that he visited would frequently remark 

That they’d rather that Mackenzie didn’t visit after dark. 


One night while he was calling at the home of Ezra Ball, 

The well-known Wall Street financier, and standing in the hall, 
He overheard the millionaire remark, ““Why bless my soul, 

The second butler tells me that we haven’t any coal.” 

His wife, who was a famous social leader in her day, 

In dulcet, modulated tones replied, “The hell you say! 

It’s bitter, freezing cold to-night; I’m chilled right to my bones— 
And, worst of all, we’ve asked to dine Sir Percy Bromley-Jones.” 
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Now Worthington Mackenzie had a heart as good as gold, 

It grieved him that a lady should be bothered by the cold. 

Hot tears coursed quickly down his cheeks. He uttered stifled groan. 
As he thought of her embarrassment with Percy Bromley-Jones. 


A moment’s hesitation—then his tools he deftly packed, 

For with Worthington Mackenzie to reflect was but to act. 

Then from the house he quickly slipped with stealthy tread and fleet 
To the home of Paisley Beamish who resided down the street. 

With rapid skill the iron gate he quickly jimmied in. 

He blew apart the entrance door with nitro-glycerin. 

He jimmied, chopped, and sawed, and hacked until he reached his go.|, 
The Paisley Beamish cellar filled with tons of precious coal. 


He did not pause a moment to rejoice at his success, 

But, filled with joy that he could help a lady in distress, 

He loaded up with coal a barrel standing near the wall, 

And he dragged it from the cellar to the home of Ezra Ball. 

I do not know how many times he traveled to and fro, 

But Ezra’s bin was soon quite full; the Beamish bin was low, 

And Worthington Mackenzie, as he dropped his final load, 

With feelings of benevolence and righteous pleasure glowed. 

His clothes were torn, his face was black, he ached in all his bones— 
But Mrs. Ball could entertain Sir Percy Bromley-Jones. 
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Such is Life 


Plenty of snow, bully coasting, fine skating, snow fort—and Mumps! 
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A Disappointed Balboa 
QLORADO cow-puncher 
customed to vast visions 
regions of the Rockies 
the “Coast” for the 
ne. A friend took him 
top of an eminence near 
ancisco where he might 
he sea, expecting an out- 
of amazement at the 
Instead his guest 
queried: 

“What's that?” 
“The Pacific Ocean,” 
the re ply. 
“H-I! 


see of it?” 


was 


Is that all you can 


Reason for Clemency 
YUFE BUMPUS, a ne’er- 
do-well negro, after num- 
erless petty crimes resulting 
n jail last 
reached the dignity of getting 
ent to the penitentiary. After 
while the 


sentences, at 


e was there a 


Y —~Citer Kew di- 


Proof 


“So ye don’t believe that thirteen is an unlucky number?” 


warden received a Visit from “Naw, there ain't anything in it.” 


‘Aunt Malinda,” Rufe’s wife. 
She wanted her man out, she 
sald weeping. 

“Aunt Malinda,” the offi- 
al remonstrated, “‘that man of yours was 

t up for breaking into a smoke house and 
stealing a lot of bacon?” 

“Yes, sah,”’ she sobbed. 

“He’s no account, Aunt Malinda. 
lisgrace you.” 

“Yis, sah, po’ Rufe, he don’t “mount to 


mu ag 


He'll 


“Then what on earth do you want him 
out for?” 
‘Cause, Mas’ Bob,” she whimpered, 
“Ah’s cleah out ob meat agin.” 


An Ascending Business 
“(\H, yes,” said Mrs. O'Reilly, “my 
oldest boy, Tim, is a Wall Street 

operator an’ makin’ very good at it, too. 
He tells me he had John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
goin’ sky-high the other day.” 

“Saints presarve us,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Murphy. “He must be gettin’ rich!” 

‘Very slow. "Tis a sad fact thot them 
hig bank buildings don’t pay their elevator 
operators anything loike what they’re 
worth.” 


‘Well, where are all the people thot lived thirteen hun’red 
years ago?”’ 


Relativity and The Motorist 
URING one of their motor trips there 
came a time when Mr. Wallerby was 
not quite certain of his road. 

“Why not ask some one where we are?” 
suggested Mrs. Wallerby. 

“What good would that do?” returned 
her husband peevishly.” “Supposing we did 
find out, five minutes from now we shan’t be 
anywhere near here.” 


Proof Positive 
ASCOTCHMAN and a Welshman were 
arguing as to the merits of their re- 
spective countries. 

“Ah, weel” said the former, “they tore 
down an auld castle in Scotland not long 
ago and found many wires under it, which 
shows that the telegraph was known there 
hundreds of years ago.” 

“Ah, ah,” said the Welshman, “they tore 
down an old castle in Wales quite recently, 
and, mind you, there were no wires found 
under it, which shows that they knew all 
about wireless telegraphy in Wales hun- 
dreds of years ago.” 
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Clouds 
LYPHANTS an’ chariots a-ridin’ in th’ 
sky, 
An’ you an’ me a-sittin’ an’ a-watchin’ of 
"em ride, 
Watchin’ of a camel an’ a lion flittin’ by— 
Ghostly sort o’ camel in a ghostly sort o’ 
glide, 
Glidin’ out 0° Noah’s ark that’s emptyin’ its 
load 
Yonder in th’ heavens where th’ 
sunbeams play, 
Dancin’ an’ a-skippin’ down a shinin’ silver 
road, 


gC iden 


An’ you an’ me a-watchin’ of ‘em on a 
summer day. 


Here’s a ship a-floatin’ in a dazzlin’ sea o’ 
white, 
Here’s a head o’ Santy Claus, an’ here’s a 
sojer hat; 
Here’s a funny rooster in a funny sort o’ 
flight; 
Here's a dog a-chasin’ of a spooky witch’s 
cat. 
Breeze is pickin’ up a bit. 
Noah’s ark 
Scuddin’ off in pieces an’ a-spoilin’ of our 
fun, 
Seems as though th’ western sky is gettin’ 
sort 0’ dark 
I jes’ felt a drop o’ rain! 
better run! 


There goes ol’ 


Come on, we 


Cuarves R. ANGELL 
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Attracting Attention 
[ NDINE, aged eight, had been 
ring as a birthday present, but 
to her disappointment, no one of the 
at dinner noticed it. Finally, unable t 
stand their obtuseness or indifferen: 
exclaimed : 


muck 


“Oh, dear, I’m so warm in my new ri: 
A Compromise 
FAIR maid in Philadelphia had a corpy. 
lent suitor. It appears that the stou 
gentleman went on his knees to propose, in |) 
good, old-fashioned manner, but even this 
romantic attitude did not soften the lady's 
mood, and she promptly refused him. 
“Well, Marie,” said the fat one, still o 
his knees, “if you will not accept my offer, 
you might at least help me up.” 

Mere Inadvertence 
PREACHER in Ohio once came forward 
with the declaration that Satan was not 
mentioned in the Old Testament. 

“Well, what of it?”’ asked some one of a 
friend who had told him of this statement 

“He claims,” continued the other, wit! 
reference to the preacher, “‘that, as there is 
no mention of the devil in the Old Testament, 
there cannot be a devil.”’ 

“That's no proof,”’ said the friend. “Th: 
Old Testament does not mention the Ohio 
Legislature, but there is one.” 
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Fiction Castaway (who has been bounteously provided with everything else—by 
the author): “Look, Dear, see what has just washed in!” 
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Harvey O'Higgins is widely known as a 
irarmatist and short-story writer. From the 
nd Some Distinguished Americans, two 

ies of stories, have won him an enviable 
reputation among readers. 
Harper & Brothers will shortly publish a 
study of national traits by Mr. O'Higgins en- 
titled “The American Mind in Action.” The 
ation of a novel from his practised pen 

is a literary event, and it is a pleasure to be 
to present ‘‘Julie Cane” serially to 
Amy Lowell, for many years 


ognized as one of the country’s foremost 


discriminating 


r readers. 


poets, is also a critic of distinction, and is 
now engaged in writing a book on Keats. 

H. M. Tomlinson, of the editorial staff 
of the London Nation, is one of the most dis- 
His best 
known work is The Sea and the Jungle, an 
autobiographical record of a trip up the 
\mazon. His article in the current issue is 
the first of a series describing his recent 
travels in the Far East. Gordon Arthur 
Smith, whose name is familiar to all readers 
of the Magazine, is one of the most accom- 
plished of modern short-story writers. 
W. H. Davies holds a conspicuous place 
among British poets of the present day. A 
new volume of his poems recently issued by 
Harper & Brothers has greatly increased his 
\merican public. 

Stephen Leacock’s reputation as a hu- 
morous writer has become so effulgent as to 
bscure the fact that he is a professor of 
Economics at McGill University in Canada. 
Mary Brent Whiteside, a Southern poet 


whose verses have appeared in this and other 


tinguished of English prose writers. 


magazines, has gone abroad to make an ex- 
tensive tour of Egypt and Palestine. Ed- 
ward A. Filene is a well-known Boston mer- 
chant. His article in the present issue sup- 
plements one published in December, entitled 
“The Liberal Business Man Under Fire.” 
Edwina Stanton Babcock now makes 
ler home at Nantucket, Massachusetts. Of 
stories in Harper’s, “Mr. Cardeezer” 
| be long remembered as one of the most 
tinguished stories in recent American fic- 
1. Alan Burroughs, now in charge of 
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Art Museum at Minneapolis, is 
of Bryson Burroughs, curator of 
painting at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 

Irving Fisher, professor of Economics at 
Yale University, is a 
learned societies as well as the 


member of many 
author of 
numerous books and monographs on cur- 
rency and kindred subjects. Fleta Camp- 
bell Springer, novelist and _ short-story 
writer, is now associated with the editorial 
staff of the Famous Players—Lasky Com- 
pany. Elton Mayo, a member of the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania, is in 
charge of the Bureau of Industrial Research 
of the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce. His article in the present issue is the 
first of several which have resulted from an 
investigation of labor problems from the 
standpoint of psychiatry. Laura Simmons 
is a new contributor to HARPER’s. 
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The following protest is in key with sev- 
eral which have come to us from readers of 
Mrs. Portor’s story, “The Journey.” Un- 
fortunately, the writer failed to give her ad- 
dress, and before this fact was noted the en- 
velope bearing the postmark had been de- 
stroyed. We therefore print Mrs. 
Portor’s personal reply, hoping that it comes 
under the eye of the reader to whom it is 
addressed. At the same time, we think it 
meets finely and nobly a type of criticism, 
too common in these days, based on a false 
idealism that will not squarely face facts. 


here 


Dear Harper’s—In your issue for January you 
publish a story by Laura Spencer Portor in which 
you detract from the honor of the U.S. Herges- 
heimer, in his story, The Bright Shaul, pictures 
the American soldier intrigued by a Spaniard; 
Laura Spencer Portor, in “The Journey,” pictures 
the American soldier, as well as his father, victim- 
ized by a French woman of the town. 

I protest in the name of my dead soldier, who 
unfiinchingly protected his family as far as he 
could, from the sacrifice he made for his country. 

I protest in the name of my living soldier, who 
came back from the army of occupation in Ger- 
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many where every blandishment was offered, and 
German women do not dream or expect that a 
man can be good—who came back, I say, the plain, 
of twenty-one that he was, not 
greatly learned as letters go, but clear-eyed, fresh- 
faced, bright and honorable. 

I protest in the name of the U.S 


everyday boy 


, who, stupid 
as we are (I grant Laura Spencer Portor quite a 
few of her premises!), have yet an idealism above 
other nationalities, even the English. 
are our best testimony! 


Statistics 


Is it patriotic to publish such a story, or are 
vou serving the Bolshevist “ Protocols’? I should 
not have asked this question, but for other things 
published last year in your Magazine. 

Please find enclosed an envelope to forward my 
letter to the writer. [ should be curious to hear 
from her on the subject. What sort of person is 
she, apparently willing to defame the sacrifice of 
the countless dead for the sake of a little money? 

Are you willing to be a party to it? I know this 
sort of thing earns money (like the “movies!”’), 
but remember the “thirty pieces of silver!” 

Yours interestedly, regretfully, 
Marion C. Dean. 


My Dear Mrs. Dean—Through the courtesy 
of Harper's I have your letter. I have read it 
with care and the utmost sympathy concerning all 
that vou write me as the mother of those two sons. 
You make it rather difficult for me to answer you 
impersonally in the face of such personal attach- 
ments and prides and sorrows. And you make it 
not less difficult to answer you as to the story in 
question, by taking so very personal an attitude 
toward it. 

For a really earnest writer is precisely bent, I 
believe, and increasingly resolved, as his way be- 
comes more and more clear to him, on not being 
personal; more and more inclined away from per- 
sonal prejudice, personal sentiment, personal ad- 
vantage; more and more hopeful of attaining, if 
the gods are good (for the climb is a stiff one that 
does not leave him much inclination to boast), a 
broader than personal viewpoint. 

You refer me to statistics, and in the name of 
patriotism invite me to a comparison of national 
morals; but to praise ourselves by slurring others 
seems to me peculiarly even distressingly un- 
patriotic when I remember thankfully our na- 
tional ideals of dignity and fairness. Many of us 
believed or hoped that it was to help stop or lessen 
such boasting and its often sinister effects that 
that whole shining army of splendid boys went 
away, many of them inevitably never to return. 

It is, of course, idle to claim that such things as 
happened to the boy in the story did not happen. 
Of course they did. (I refer you to statistics.) It 
was after all a body of human soldiers that we 
sent abroad—the finest large body that ever sailed 
not an army of Milton’s heavenly host; 
and a very human France they sailed to. That 
there were enormous numbers to whom such 
things as happened in the story did not happen, 


the seas 
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is equally indisputable. One would supyx 
an earnest writer might make use of either {.¢+ ; 
a story without being suspected of “red” 
ties, and I thought I had admitted both « 
facts when I drew the two characters “ Bol 
“Benny Milton” in the story. 

Anyone on your so personal grounds migh! yer 
well accuse me of damning the French. Tjoug} 
I touched on their frailty, in the woman of th, 
streets, I would have thought that the Fren, 


SO}- 


dier in the story might have testified to my knowl 
edge of the beautiful French sympathy and 


nobility. 

But all this brings me back to my first point 
your personal attitude, and your personal attack 
on such a story as— if written with any integrit 
is written of necessity impersonally. Then 
it is a commonplace among writers that a writer 
who understands or respects his art does not write 
a story, in any case ultimately, for the sake of the 
story. The story itself is to him at best a form 
more or less well adapted to hold the particular 
truth he prizes as truth or essential. The relation 
of a story to its essential truth is about that, | 
should say, roughly speaking, of the wineglass to 
the wine it holds. 


too. 


The story in question is not, in essence, about 
any of the things we have discussed—not about 
France or America; 
mondaines; 
mother. 


nor about soldiers or demi- 
not even about a bereft father and 
It is written as its title announces, about 
a Journey, and all that I conceive a journey to 
stand for as a symbol: an enlarging of life, a jour- 
ney (if a journey at all) away; and generally a 
journey away precisely from the small and _per- 
sonal— however dear— to the large and more gen- 
erally human; and all that a journey means with 
its change of “residence,” its altering viewpoints, 
its ultimate enlarging and deepening of conscious- 
ness. The chief characters start on a journey; 
they come back changed, deepened, and I had 
thought humanized in an unforeseen manner. The 
loss of what was their earlier understanding of the 
boy, if such things could be weighed, would seem 
to me light compared with all that deeper con- 
sciousness, yes, and I would have said love, and 
that understanding of the boy and of themselves 
and of the world and possibly of the sufferings of 
others that the journey (the spiritual journey, | 
mean that is only symbolized in the trip abroa 
gave them. 

But all this is “workshop talk,” more suitable 
between two writers who love their craft and work 
over it, often despairingly enough. 

If vou had written me that the story was not 
good from this broader viewpoint; that it did not 
present its central theme or truth truly; that some 
obvious imperfection of the “glass” allowed the 
truth to dribble away, I could have thanked you 
for your criticism, and would have hoped to in- 
duce you to point out to me where, in your opinion, 
the fault of insight or judgment lay. But when 
your letter tells me—as, clearly, it does—that the 
story offends you personally, for personal reasons, 
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t no choice, I can only say that, personally, 
ry—extremely sorry, really—to have of- 
you—personally. 
se believe me then, regretfully as to this, 
ry sincerely, yours, 

Laura SPENCER Porror. 


2, 2, 
> “~~ og 


We anticipated that the illustration of the 
“Spear Thrower,” in Walter Pach’s article 
Ipo Mexican archeology, would evoke some 
such sharp-eyed comment as the following 
letter. 

[he point in question has not escaped the 
attention of various learned savants, but the 
general consensus of their opinion inclines to 
the theory that the so-called “Spear Thrower” 
is an effigy of a remote ancestor of Babe 
Ruth 

Datton, Ga. 

Deir Harper’s—I do wish you would watch 

archeology fakers more closely. In your 

ssue you let one of them print a picture of a 

smal statuette dug up in prehistoric America 

which he called a spear thrower. Your baseball 

ditor would have told you at once that it is the 

immortal Kasi-Atthebat. A close examination 

will doubtless reveal one or more of Kasi’s car- 
touches on the figure. 

If this archzologist had the most rudimentary 
knowledge of early Americana he would have rec- 
ynized the importance of his find; and would 
have made an exhaustive search for further rec- 
ords. He might conceivably have located the 
tomb of Kasi and revealed the name of his his- 
Then where would Tut be? 

Lost opportunities account for a great deal of 
our ignorance. 


torian. 


Yours, 
JuLIAN McCamy. 


Our new style of binding has more than 
repaid us for the additional cost. We had 
assumed that HARPER readers would be grat- 
ified by the change, which makes the Maga- 
zine far more comfortable to hold and read, 


but so widespread a response has surprised 
us. Here is a letter typical of hundreds: 


Sprine Hit, Ala. 

Dear Harper’s—It had never occurred to me, 
after 'd hate to say how many years of reading 
and loving it, that Harper’s needed improvement; 
but, since you have called my mind to it by doing 
{ must say the Magazine is lovelier and much 
proved. It cuddles down so intimately in one’s 
is without the slight stand-offishness of the old 
though I always found it easy to read. The 

les were so good I didn’t mind holding it down 

[| could see better the inner ends of the lines. 
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As I said before, I really was not conscious that 
I was doing so until you called my attention to it. 

Anyway, I am glad you did it; but I hope you 
will not get so modern that you will give us stories 
too up-to-date! I believe I can trust you, how- 
ever. We like to have something left to look 
up to. 

Cordially yours, 
Marcaret Ketry Ray. 


SEARCHING FOR HARPER’S WITH 
STEFANNSON 


Dear Harper’s—As the Twentieth Century 
Limited was about to draw up at the Englewood 
Station where we were to change to the Rock 
Island train for the West, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
with whom I was traveling, laid down the copy of 
Harper’s that he had been reading in the obser- 
vation car with the remark that it contained a 
very interesting article on Iceland that I should 
read. Accordingly, when we were settled on the 
Rock Island train I went back to the observation 
car and read James Norman Hall's article with 
real pleasure. 

It was not until next day, however, that we re- 
ferred to the Iceland article again. We were at 
lunch in the diner. Stefansson referred to some- 
thing in the article and I felt rather stupid as I 
did not remember having read anything about 
Then I referred to Mr. 
Hall’s adventure with the skating rink in New 
York, and Stefansson was as nonplussed as I had 
been a moment before. 

It then occurred to us that I had read the 
December number of Harper’s while he had read 
the January number. Unfortunately, the train 
had been split at Limon and the observation car 
containing the December Harper’s had gone on 
to Denver. We had two hours to wait at Colorado 
Springs, and Stefansson declared we'd get a De- 
cember Harper’s there. A search of the book- 
stores and newsstands at the Springs, however, 
was unavailing. Everywhere we were rewarded 
with a view of Cornelis de Vos’ charming group, 
“Mother and Children,” but we looked in vain 
for the homely features of Marie Portirani. Be- 
fore we were done we were to be haunted by the 
Mongol eyes of the Dutch burgher’s wife. 

Salt Lake City was our next stop—(we had an 
hour and a half)—and surely we'd find a Decem- 
ber Harper’s which had been overlooked on the 
shelves of some bookstore or newsstand in that 
fine city. So we looked up the addresses of a 
number of bookstores in the phone book at the 
station and sallied forth in a taxi on what had by 
now become almost an obsession. But our experi- 
ence at Colorado Springs seemed about to be re- 

sated. Finally, we were advised to try the dis- 
tributors, The Utah News Co., at an address in 
Postoffice Place. Arrived at the street we found 
there was no such number until our taxi driver 


what he was discussing. 















discovered that he had taken us to Exchange 
Place instead. Postoffice Place was just around 
the corner, however, and in a few minutes Stefans- 
son was the satisfied possessor of two copies of the 
much-sought magazine—at a cost, in taxi-fare, of 
one dollar each! 








D. M. LeBourpats. 
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NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE, France. 

Dear Harper’s—I want to thank your for 
Frederick Allen and Clarence Day! How delight- 
ful are the people who make you giggle out loud. 
When I was reading “*The Noblest Instrument,” 
I could hear my children in the next room, saying, 
“What are you laughing at, Mother?” and finally, 
“Why, mother, you are not getting hysterical, all 














alone, are you?’ —knowing that no woman with 
a sense of dramatic fitness would do that. When 
I finally replied in a muffled tone, “I am reading 
about a little boy learning to play the violin,” | 
could tell by the silence that they considered it 
an inadequate explanation. 

But my appreciation of Mr. Allen dates back 
even farther. Just about a year ago I was in a 












hospital recovering from an amazing experience 
called a “major operation.” I tried to read “The 
Model Father”’—but I couldn’t—it made me 
giggle. It would seem a good time to giggle— 
“pour changer les idées,” but I hadn’t known be- 
fore, that for a person sewn up the front it is al- 
most impossible to giggle. At least, it gives very 
painful sensations. But I wanted to read “*The 
Model Father,” and I thought, “I shall just smile 
in a ladylike manner’’—but it was no use! Three 
times I began, and three times I laid down the 
Magazine, overcome with an irrepressible and 
excruciating giggle! 

I then decided that T couldn’t read this until I 
got well and went home. This convinced me that 
Mr. Allen is a genuine humorist—and so is Mr. 
Day. 




















Very sincerely yours, 





C. pE Mortnnt. 
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New York Crry, N. Y. 

Dear Harper’s—No doubt many of your 
readers are psychologists, college professors, and 
who knows?—criminologists, and are therefore 
better qualified than I am to comment on the 
mental processes of the “great criminal lawyer” 
in Elsa Barker’s story, “A Ticket to Brooklyn,” 
in the February issue. 

However, since I have the great advantage of 
possessing the average layman’s point of view, the 
very point of view, in fact, which predominates 
in the reading public, you may be interested to 
know that to me, the “great criminal lawyer’ 

1 seemed a very unconvincingly drawn figure, in 
spite of his impressive quiet, half-mysterious man- 
ner, iron-gray hair and molten steel eyes. 
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Authors have been much more successful 
traying great mothers, great actors, great stat 
men, great financiers, than great lawyers an: 
detectives. This is, of course, quite understand. 
able. My plea is that authors who must sh 
eminent lawyer or sleuth delving to the botto 
of human motives, should permit some compet 
lawyer to guide the cross-questionings and deduc- 
tions set down in the story. (It would be 
too much for authors to leave such plots an 


Now I must stop right here and state e1 
cally that L enjoyed “A Ticket to Brookly: 
story of well-sustained suspense, graceful 
admirably told. My quarrel is not really wiih this 
particular story, but with the habit of pres 
great criminal lawyers—and great detectiy 
what seems to me a most ineffectual manne: 








tral characters to those fully qualified to convine- 
ingly write about them!) 

But to go back to this particular story—I found 
myself violently disagreeing with the great crim- 


inal lawyer when he decided that if he found hi 
dauzhter’s revolver in the back parlor, he would 


lid 


know that she shot her husband who was supposed 
to have killed himself in the bed-room. Not hav- 
ing a legal mind, I can only draw upon little things 


in my own past experiences, such as hunting for 


10 


my eye glasses when I have them unconscious! 
in my hand, or finding myself outside of my house 
clutching a souvenir calendar when the apartment 
next door caught on fire. It didn’t seem to enter 
the head of the great criminal lawyer that his 
daughter might have picked up the revolver and 
carried it, without knowing it, into the back parlor 
or into the kitchen pantry (if there had been one 
in that moldy West Twenty-third Street place). 
Here’s hoping that great lawyers in real life are 
not misled by such slender evidence. 


Patricia Brown 


Any reference to Prohibition seems to 
bring an immediate response from two 
widely different types of readers. In the 
January Easy Chair, Mr. Martin quoted 
from a recent book, The Philosophy of Civili- 


zation, by R. H. 


Towner, in regard to alcohol 


and its effect on civilization. We are at once 
applauded and at the same tim> vilified as 


purveyors of insidious 


“<“ 


propaganda.” Note 


the following letters, the first addressed 
personally to Mr. Martin. 


My Dear Sir- 


ParKerssura, W. Va. 
A favorable environment, such 


as abundance of food, broad plains and a congenial 
climate contributed largely in the physical devel- 
opment of the buffalo which formerly roamed in 
vast herds over the western prairies; but it took 
the wolf of the plains to bring to perfection and 


put stamina into the individuals of the species 
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+ was the wolf, which preyed upon the weak and 
orratic, that induced the survival only of the fit- 

ergo, the wolf was the friend of the buffalo; 
not itsenemy. This is my answer to your query, 
What do you think about it? after quoting, in 
“Passing the Mile-Post,” Mr. R. H. Towner, as 
saving: “They (the drinkers of alcohol) are uni- 
versally superior, corporeally and spiritually, to 
the non-drinking groups.” 

Instead of answering your question I feel like 
retorting, What do you think of it? I cannot be- 
ieve that you think there is any virtue in alcohol 
within itself; 


strength, and prowess. 


that its use will create genius, 
I cannot think that you 
would be confused by a mere historical coincidence 
{a minor detail, sach as has evidently obsessed 
Mr. Towner. By casual research Mr. Towner will 
liscover that the “universally superior, corpo- 
really and spiritually” possess virtues found only 
n their class other than the drinking of alcohol. 
Mr. Towner has not discovered a disease; he has 
mly defined one of the many symptoms common 
to a very old disorder. Like many of us to-day 
he realizes the inefficiency of the corpus, but in 
trying to locate the cause he misses the mark. 

If students would give less time to research and 
more time to analysis the truth would be sooner 
known. He must know that the survival of the 
fittest is an immutable law of nature. He must 
iso know that a transgression of any law of 
nature inevitably incurs a penalty. He must be 
cognizant of the fact that the present trend is to 
reverse the law of the survival of the fittest. By 
artificial means and puny man-made laws we are 
charging nature with error. We are exhausting 
our resources in promoting the survival of the un- 
fit. We exclude the Japanese and other foreigners 
because we cannot compete with them; we deny 
ourselves a voice in the affairs of the world be- 
cause we fear we shall be imposed upon; we pro- 
tect our industries because the industries of other 
nations are more efficient; we do not know how 
r how long to work, so the legislature prescribes 
the conditions and the hours; we are not capable 
of choosing what we eat, so our victuals are se- 
lected; we cannot restrain ourselves from drink, 
so this is proscribed; we have not sufficient intelli- 
gence to select our investments, so a commission 
directs them; we are not even capable of passing 
upon what amuses or entertains us, so this is left 
toa board. It is a bonus here, a pension there, a 
subsidy yonder, a tax exemption everywhere. One 
would suppose in looking over legislation enacted 
and bills proposed that the highest degree of states- 
manship consisted in protecting the improvident, 
stimulating the weak, and providing crutches for 
the cripples. 

Much can be said in commendation of the 
motives which prompt these measures. But we 
must not lose sight of the fact there is a limit to 
which such aid may be wisely extended. There 
is wisdom and philanthropy in the strong succor- 

the weak. In so doing, within limits,the strong 
are made stronger and so are the weak. But when 


that you have a “prohibition complex”? 
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the burden imposed becomes so heavy as to equal- 
ize the pace, then the weakest will set the stride, 
and virtue will bring no reward. The tendency of 
the times is to crush everything which is conspic- 
uous, to instil virtue by legislation, to substitute 
a commission for brain, and to put each individual 
through the identical machine and thus produce, 
intellectually at least, a uniform product. 

In other words, we are proceeding, by legisla- 
tion, to abolish the wolf of drink, the wolf of weak- 
ness, the wolf of temptation, so that the whole 
herd may live an innocuous existence without the 
fear of an enemy to disturb. 

I consider the subject that you have merely 
touched upon in your “ Passing the Mile-Post” so 
vital that I hope to induce you to develop more 
minutely the subject. I consider the subject so 
important that I believe your commanding station 
and recognized ability impose a duty upon you t 
warn the nation of its drift. 

I would not assume to say for your information 
what I have above written; this letter is only for 
the purpose of stimulating you to further endeavor. 

Very respectfully yours, 
F. P. Moats. 


We take no editorial position on the ques- 
tion of Prohibition; articles in Harpsr’s 
from time to time have reflected the views of 
both parties impartially. But we could wish 
that the friends of temperance in beverages 
would display temperance in their language 
and judgments. When great numbers of 
people seriously hold ideas differing from 
their own, it is fatuous to try to dismiss them 
with a sneer, and it is absurd to fall back 
upon the stale cry of “propaganda” as if 
that damned the whole thing conclusively. 


MrInneapouts, Minn. 
Dear Harper’s—I have just finished reading 
the article in your January number, “Passing the 
Mile Post,” and I must say that I am astonished 
and deeply chagrined at seeing such an article in 
an American magazine. The arguments in favor 
of alcohol seem to me so false, stupid, and asinine 
that they do not deceive any but those who are 
grossly ignorant of history. To refute the argu- 
ments of the article would be a mere waste of time. 
The only thing that I am surprised about is that 
you would allow such a propaganda for the liquor 
traffic in your Magazine, as it certainly will forfeit 
the respect and esteem for your publications by 

the better element of the reading public. 
A. H. M. 


ProvivEence, R. I. 
Dear Harper’s—Who is Mr. Towner? He 
must be a relative of Rep. Tinkham of Massa- 
chusetts, whose statements are equally striking 
but hopelessly inaccurate. Has it occurred to you 
From 
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reading your sporadic outbreaks on this subject 
in Life and in Harper's, one wonders what has 
stimulated them. 

T. Hersert Warp. 


Mr. Martin makes the following reply: 


Mr. Towner is an insurance man, with an office 
in Liberty Street, New York. “I deal daily,” he 
says, “with underwriting problems arising out of 
the changing factors of large groups, and to me 
the ‘Philosophy of Civilization’ is as plain and 
understandable as these.” 

Mr. Arthur Brisbane says, “‘ Nobody will know 
anything about prohibition for at least sixty 
years.” That means it will take at least two gen- 
erations “to prove whether alcohol is necessary to 
he Northern races—whether Orientals have 
smounted to little because they drink no alcohol, 
or in spite of the fact that they drink no alcohol.” 

It is easy to agree that alcohol does a vast deal 
of harm, but against the opinion that it never 
does any good, there appears the fact of the great 
scarcity of total abstinence among the leaders in 
all the professions so long as wine could lawfully 
be had at a cost that was not prohibitive. Nearly 
all the doctors, lawyers, college presidents and pro- 
fessors, engineers, architects, painters, and bankers 
drank a little wine at times, some of them too 
much, but nearly all very temperately. Clergy- 
men drank too, but not so large a proportion of 
them. 

E. S. MarTIN. 


& & & 


Editorially, we were not a little amused by 
“Studies in the Twentieth Century Lyrics,” 
in the January Lion’s Mouth, and we thought 
our readers would en joy this burlesque, with 
its satiric fling at a certain type of academic 
pedantry. We are genuinely sorry, there- 
fore, to learn that the piece in question has 
missed fire in so far as one reader is con- 
cerned. 


Dear Harper’s—The proposition to furnish 
footnotes in explanation of a humoristic perform- 
ance is considered the quintessence of fine sarcasm, 
and I have often applied it effectively, but after 
reading “Studies in the Twentieth Century Lyric,” 
in the January Harprr’s, I feel all at sea on that 
matter. The question arises whether humor does 
not sometimes take such transcendental flights 
that footnotes should legitimately be a part of it. 
That sort of thing often happens in philosophy 
you know. You may remember that story, per- 
haps apochryphal, of Hegel, who on his deathbed 
bitterly said: “‘There never was but one man who 
understood me, and he didn’t quite understand 
me.” In view of that universal failure one who 
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intellectually holds his head aloft may frank|y and 
out humiliation confess that he does not under. 
stand Hegel. 

Why, now, might not that apply to humor ofa 

certain type—such, for example, as the “Si dies” 
above referred to. Of course, the theory of humor 
is that it should hit you smack in the risibles before 
you know it, but after all that implies a sort of 
mathematical relation between the charge fired and 
the risibles to be hit, and if the presupposed solid 
shot is only a puff of gas, too attenuated to pene. 
trate to the normal understanding, what is the 
would-be recipient to do other than say, as in the 
case of Hegel—“Punk!” The difference between 
the two instances is that one does not mind miss- 
ing the fundamentals of a philosophy, but he does 
hate to lose the fundamentals of a joke. When- 
ever he runs across something bearing the hall- 
mark of humor that is too subtle to get across he 
has a suspicion that there must be game lurking 
there if only he could catch it by the tail. Some 
times, to be sure, his faith is sadly abused, but 
still he gives the jokesmith the benefit of it, and 
unless the latter is working off counterfeit stuff it 
really seems to be due to everybody concerned to 
append a little explanatory matter. I wouldn't, 
you understand, exactly advocate parallel columns, 
one addressed to the funny-bone and one to the 
cerebrum, but just a few guides and hints. 

Now, for example, the “Lyric Studies”. The law 
of humor is that it shall crystallize about some 
fact. In the great weltering sea of human knowl. 
edge it is inevitable that some facts should fail to 
float within our ken. In this case it would bea 
great help to intimate by a few lucid words at the 
bottom whether there is really such a work as 
Hubert’s Collection of Twentieth Century Lyrics, 
with also a little sidelight on Thomas Paine, who 
decided that ““‘We Won’t Go Home Until Morm- 
ing,” and the year 2433, and all. Don’t you see 
how tantalizing it is to feel that there must be 
something tucked under the cover somewhere, and 
yet not be able to make a single guess as to what 
or where? As an editor isn’t it your business to 
understand psychologically your reader and patron 
when he opens the Lion’s Mouth with an antici- 
patory grin only to find himself intellectually 
swallowed? 

Now, Mr. Editor, I trust you will appreciate 
that this protest in behalf of the ultimate con- 
sumers of jokes requires some moral courage. On 
the one hand, I brave the humiliating stigma of 
obtuseness. But on the other, since jokes have an 
intellectual basis, the rising from slap-stick and 
the comic strip to an appreciation of the superfine 
is an educational process. It is only reasonable 
and good business that the jokers themselves 
should be the educators; hence, at imminent risk 
to my reputation I advance this argument for 
footnotes. 
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